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PREFACE. 



I DEEM it a duty which I owe to the public and to 
myself, not to allow this fourth and last volume of 
my "Early Years and Late Reflections" to make 
its appearance without a preface explanatory of my 
motives for combining, so largely as I have done, 
severer contemplations with the record of lighter 
matters. 

No one, now-a-days, can form any notion of the 
extent to which atheistical doctrines prevailed at the 
period of my entrance into life. The storm of the 
French Revolution was raging at its utmost inten- 
sity, and all birds of ill omen were revelling in the 
tempest which had long been gathering over the 
Christian world. 

If any printer could be found, in the present day, 
to print such a book as " Payne's Age of Reason," 
no one would deign to notice it; whereas, at the 
fearful period to which I have alluded, it required 
the pen of a giant, such as Bishop Watson, to crush 
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the blasphemous writings of Thomas Payne. Im- 
mense are the changes for the better which^ during 
the last half century, have not merely passed over 
the surface of society, but deeply penetrated its sub- 
stance ; and many are the causes to which they may 
be attributed. To several of these I have adverted 
in the course of my four volumes. As happens in 
the animal economy, so it may be said that in the 
political, the period of recovery from severe disease 
is characterized by an enlarged appetite for food. 
England^s convalescence, accordingly, has been cha- 
racterized by an impatient thirst of knowledge, for 
which there is no parallel in past ages. Religion 
and science, the two great levers of the intellectual 
world, ought not to be at variance ; neither wiU they 
be, provided it is borne in mind that their provinces 
are distinct. The phenomena and laws of the natural 
world fall within the province of the latter; but man 
and his immortal aspirations have no fulcrum apart 
from the Bible. Under this conviction I have spoken 
my mind freely on points of the deepest import; 
and if it should happen that I may be thought by 
some, for whose learning and piety I have the greatest 
respect, to have gone ultra crepidam, I must recur, 
mutatis mutandis, to my old friend Coleridge's axiom, 
" debemus amicis consentire, sed usque ad Superos." 
I cannot accept the dogmas of any church, or of any 
churchman, without the consentient testimony of a 
conscience enlightened by the Word of God. 

The Bible contains the whole canon of the Scrip- 
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tnres ; and however great our obligations may be to 
the early Fathers of the Church, for the confirmation 
their writings aflFord to the integrity of that canon, 
and to its completeness, — for unless this be admitted 
we make the beloved disciple of our Lord a liar, — yet 
to the Bible will the conscientious Christian naturally 
look for the reasons of the faith which is within him. 
Churches may be diflferently constituted ; but there 
is but one faith, and the closer any church keeps to 
the simplicity of that faith the better. 

In our own National Church this is getting to be 
more fully understood, and whatever is not essential 
to pure religion is fast losing its hold on the minds 
of intelligent Protestants. Spiritual religion, the re- 
ligion of the heart and of the intellect, is superseding 
formalism; and, to maintain her supremacy, the 
Bible must be England's banner, and her Prayer- 
book, in close conformity therewith, must bear the 
symphony of that divine concert which, beginning on 
earth, will have its consummation in heaven. So 
entirely are the collects, and other prayers of our 
church, in accordance with this view, that there is 
scarcely one which is not, more or less, an epitome of 
Christian doctrine; and the main purport of my 
strictures is to relieve her ministers and ipembers 
from the unnecessary weight of defensive armour 
with which she is encumbered. The inscrutable mys- 
teries of Jehovah do not admit of being imfolded ; and, 
now that we have emerged from mediaeval darkness 
into the clear atmosphere of the Bible, what need is 
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there to continue the fight with the spectral heresies 
of that gloomy era ? My intercourse in life has been 
with churchmen and dissenters^ but" far more inti- 
mate with the former ; and I can now boast of the 
acquaintance and friendship of two of the brightest 
ornaments of church and dissent of the present day. 
At the time of my residence at Cambridge, Mr. 
Simeon was at the head of a party professing great 
strictness of religious principles; and many of his 
followers, such as Kempthome and Martyn, were 
alike distinguished in religion and science. So that 
Cambridge, in that day of blasphemy throughout 
Europe, was not only not infidel, but had staunch 
watchmen to call the hour of the night. At Got- 
tingen, on the contrary, which was my next uni- 
versity, religion gave no sign of life. Sunday was a 
mere holiday — no one thought of going to church, 
and even in our own little English circle, the sacred; 
lamp would have well nigh gone out, if Coleridge had 
not fed it with metaphysics, at the furthest flight of 
which he never lost sight of the Bible. No one, I 
believe, has seen Coleridge to more advantage than I 
have done; and it is certain that the Englishmen 
who gathered around him in Germany have, in after 
life, been most ready to allow how greatly they 
profited from the words of wisdom which in those, 
perhaps his most halcyon days, accompanied the 
current of his thoughts. 

A member, from my birth, of the Church of 
England, my ardent desire is to see her in all respects 
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% pattern of excellence to the other churches of 
Christendom ; and I have striven to discover what 
can be the maiu cause of that mass of dissent which 
so grievously impedes her march in the van of the 
church militant. Her Articles, her Canons, her 
Homilies, her Creeds, and, more than all, her learned 
and pious divines, are a Legion. What is it, then, 
that lets? The Church of England, despite the 
wranglings of some, and the unaccountable perver- 
sions to Rome of others, is still in heart Protestant. 
"What is it that lets, if it be not her too dogmatic 
teaching, in the face of palpable fallibility, and the 
haughty bearing of high churchmen towards dis- 
senters generally, and towards other societies than 
those she prides herself upon as her own? Until 
these hindrances shall have been removed, there can 
be no concurrent action, no harmony between the 
Church of England and conscientious dissenters. 
But to what tribunal must the appeal for mutual 
concessions and redress of grievances be made? It 
seems fruitless to appeal to " Convocation,^^ where the 
embers of iotemecine warfare are still glowing. A 
friend of mine, whose faith was seriously damaged 
by such imhappy wranglings, used to say that, iu the 
other learned professions it was smooth work in 
comparison with divinity, and that he would prefer 
a committee of the bench of Judges to a committee 
of Bishops, for the settlement of religious disputes. 
But we know that our blessed Lord foresaw fearftil 
lets and hindrances, and that He nevertheless cheered 



His faithful followers with the prospect of a millenial 
period of peace on earth, and of an eternity of bliss 
in heaven. And, as I can well remember the time 
when the turnpike roads of England, which are now 
comparatively so smooth, were rough and almost im- 
practicable ; so I would fain hope that the day is at 
hand when the way of the Lord will be made smooth 
by the removal of impediments to the progress of 
the Christian pilgrim'; impediments which impair the 
harmony of our social intercourse in life, and which 
will not even allow our lifeless bodies to rest together 
in the same grave-yards, till the last trump of the 
awakening archangel shall summon all alike to appear 
at the impartial tribunal of a just and merciful God. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Introductory. 

The opinions respecting some very important matters 
brought forward in former volumes of my " Early Years 
and Late Reflections," are pretty generally known ; and 
it is on account of their great importance that I feel it 
to be due to the public to show, that years of ftirther 
consideration have served but to strengthen my belief of 
their correctness. 

Since the publication of the notorious *' Tracts for 
the Times," Protestants have had to defend themselves 
from a Church-party which, under the equivocal deno- 
mination of ^Anglo-Catholic,' would bring back our 
reformed church into a state litUe superior to that of 
Papal Rome. It therefore becomes, more than ever, the 
duty of enlightened members of the Church of England 
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to take care that her boasted state of Protestant pre- 
omiaency be not impaired by the retention of any thing 
not sanctioned by the Bible in her Canons, her Articles^ 
her CreedSi her Liturgy, or in any of her appointed 
services. For surely this is a safer course than that wMch 
Newman and others have taken, who, because they 
cannot reconcile their church principles with the exercise 
of private judgment, insist upon making the authority of 
the Church paramount to conscience ; and as our Church 
not only permits, but enjoins her members to search the 
sacred Scriptures, it follows necessarily that every con* 
sistent advocate for the so-called Church principles must 
take refuge in Papal infallibility. 

"Why," it has been asked, "in spite of enormous 
doctrinal differences, is Rome the only refuge to which 
men leaving the Church of England are forced to go?" 
Simply the answer is, because, on the principles from 
which they start, the authority of a priesthood is more 
essential than the truth of its doctrinal teaching; or, which 
comes to the same thing, the truth can only be determined 
under the guidance of its authority. How lamentable is 
it to find earnest and good men, such as Dr. Hook, 
struggling with all their might to bring their fiocks 
as nearly as possible under the subjection of such prin* 
ciples! He assumes, in his well known sermon preached 
at the Chapel Royal, in St. James's Palace, of which 
the nineteenth edition lies before me, that the Church of 
England is identical with the pure Church of Christ ; 
that Episcopacy is its essential attribute ; and that, having 
thrown off the adventitious errors of the Church of Rome, 
it is "The Church." 



Now supposing the Episcopal form of church govern- 
ment to be of apostolical descent, and as such entitled to 
our utmost respect^ still if no exclusive charter can be 
shown in its favour; if, on the contrary, the Anglo-Catholic 
theory has been learnedly and dispassionately considered, 
and, as many think, irresistibly disproved ; if, moreover, 
church history supplies such abundant and overwhelming 
evidence of the fragility of the connecting links of the 
chain of Episcopacy, as deprives it of the internal evidence 
of exclusive divine appointment, it surely becomes the 
considerate Christian to make the prominent truths of 
the Bible, and not the dogmas of a National Church, his 
polar star. 

There is certainly not any general wish in this country 
to disparage the Episcopal Church, but the contrary; 
nevertheless^ like our monarchical form of civil polity, 
it may not be equally suited to all countries, times, and 
circumstances. Dr. Hook's sermon is very far from 
containing a fair and unprejudiced statement of the case ; 
and I am constrained to say, after reading it with great 
attention, that I cannot think so disparagingly as he does 
of the Scotch EIrk, and of all Presbyterian Churches. 
Neither can I consider the Queen as not exercising a 
sound discretion in conforming occasionally with the 
service of the Church of Scotland, when residing there. 

• 

In her Majesty's so doing, there is no departure from the 
true intent and meaning of the Coronation Oath. What 
her Majesty promises is, "to maintain the laws of God, 
the true profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant 
reformed religion, established by the law, and to preserve 
onto the bishops and clergy of this realm, and to the 
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churches committed to their charge, all such rights and 
privileges, as by law do or shall appertain to them, or 
any of them." 

Thus the Queen promises by her Coronation Oath, to 
maintain the Church of England in its utmost integrity. 
But her Majesty is Queen of Scotland as well as of 
England; and, aware that the cardinal principles of 
Protestantism rest on the paramount supremacy of the 
Word of God, and believing, as I have no doubt she 
does, that the benefits of Christianity are not confined to 
one form of church government, surely we of the Church 
of England ought not to take ofience at Her Majesty's 
willingness to show becoming respect to the Established 
Church of her kingdom of Scotland. But the question, I 
would repeat, which mainly concerns Protestants, and 
indeed all Christians, is not merely whether Episcopacy 
is the best form of church government, but whether it 
is so divinely appointed as to supersede all other forms ; 
and further, whether the Church of England is as 
perfect as a pre-eminently Protestant Church ought 
to be; a church which professes to impose nothing 
on the consciences of her conmiunity, whether lay or 
clerical, which is not in accordance with Scripture. 
There doubtless may be valid Scriptural reasons for 
preferring Episcopacy to any other form of church 
government, and for preferring the Church of England to 
any other national church ; and fairly may it be hoped 
that a nation which already has carried the Bible into 
almost every nook and corner of the earth, is destined 
to be chiefly conspicuous among the nations of the world, 
when the period shall arrive for the fulness of the Gen- 



tiles to come in ; a period so magnificently shadowed forth 
in the forty-fifth Psalm, and so plainly characterised by 
St. Paul, that there is no unfulfilled prophecy at all to be 
compared with it in distinctness. 

"K the fall of them," says that great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, "be the riches of the world, and the diminishing 
of them the riches of the Grentiles, how much more their 
fulness." (Rom. xi. 12.) 

Is it, then, any wonder that we look forward with some 
impatience to the coming in of the Jews to the faith of 
Christ? By their conversion the grand scheme which 
God has been carrying on for the salvation of mankind, 
in His various dispensations, will be made manifest, and 
the completest evidence afforded to the Gentiles of the 
truth of the Gospel. 

The restoration of the Hebrew Church to the rights 
of a wife — to the situation of the Queen Consort in 
Messiah's kingdom upon earth, has accordingly been 
shown by Bishop Horsley, in his four admirable sermons 
on the above-cited Psalm, to be the constant strain of 
prophecy. In the latter part of the second chapter of 
Hosea, Jehovah, after discarding the incontinent wife, 
and threatening terrible severity of punishment, adds, 
that nevertheless the time should come when she should 
again address her offended lord by the endearing name of 
husband. " And I will betroth thee to myself for ever. 
Yes ; I will betroth thee to myself with justice, and with 
righteousness, and with exuberant kindness, and with 
tender love. Yes; with faithfulness to myself I will 
betroth thee.'' " The prophet Isaiah speaks to the same 
effect, and describes t)ie Gentile converts as becoming, 
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upon the reunion, children of the pardoned wife.** To 
expound these predictions of the ancient prophets, or St. 
Paul's declaration to the Romans, that '^ blindness is in 
part onlj happened unto Israel, till the time shall arrive 
for the fulness of the Gentiles to come in," "of any- 
thing but the restoration of the natural Israel, is to 
introduce ambiguity and equivocation into the plainest 
oracles of God," 

In the above sermons, as elsewhere, Bishop Horsley 
has shown how the fortunes and destiny of the British 
Empire are connected with some of the most important 
prophecies in the Bible; and greatly as I deplore his 
most eccentric defence of the interpolated clause in the 
Apostle's Creed, yet his writings must have done infinite 
service to the cause of Christianity ; and when his great 
piowers of imagination are in subjection to a judgment, 
for the most part sound, his elucidations of prophecy are 
rendered doubly interesting by the splendid imagery with 
which he has invested them. 

The following peroration of his four sermons on the 
forty-fifth Psalm is solenm and impressive : — 

"By inditing this marriage song, the Psalmist hoped 
to be the means of celebrating the Redeemer's name from 
age to age, and of inciting the nations of the world to 
join in His praise. The event has not disappointed this 
expectation of the holy prophet. His composition has 
been the delight of the congregations of the faithful for 
little less than three thousand years. For one thousand 
and forty it was the means of keeping alive in the 
synagogue the hope of the Redeemer to come; for 
eighteen hundred years since, it has been the means of 



perpetnatiDg in Christian congregations the grateful 
remembrance of what has been done, — anxious attention 
to what is doing, — and the cheering hope of the second 
coming of our Lord." 

Now if these things be so, '^ what manner of persons 
ought the members of the Church of England to be in 
aJl holy conversation and godliness ; looking for and 
hasting unto the coming of the day of God?" If they 
sincerely believe that their church is not only a faithful 
branch of Christ's Church, but that she approaches 
nearer to the apostolic model than any other national 
church, what ought to be their tenour? Ought they 
to be self-satisfied and exclusive? or ought they not 
rather to weigh well the causes of dissent, and seek to 
remove whatever thorns and briars there may still be 
defacing this otherwise beauteous garden of the Lord ? 

The present clergy of the Church of England will 
bear comparison with any body of men whatever, in 
learning and piety, and the consistent purity of their 
lives ; and they are thus entitled to take their place in 
the van of Christ's militant church on earth. But let 
them not forget, that they are but a branch of the 
imiversal Church of Christ, and that other churches 
are engaged, around the standard of the Bible, in the 
same spiritual warfare with themselves. 

Unfortunately, every candidate for the Holy Orders of 
our church has two contradictory conditions to encounter 
in limine. He is required to search the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and make them the test of right and wrong in all 
things; whilst he is likewise bound to subscribe the 
Thirty-nine Articles, not in a spirit of compromise, 
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but willingly and ex animo, simply and unequiyocally, 
and to acknowlege all and every Article to be agreeable 
to the Word of God. "Thus only," a late learned 
bishop has declared, " can a person offer himself at the 
table of the Lord, as his minister, with safety; thus only 
can he expect a blessing upon his ministry/' There are, 
moreover, besides thirty-nine Articles, canons, and 
creeds, and two books of homilies, as well as ritual 
observances, to which he is bound to conform, in order 
sincerely and zealously to enforce those points of faith 
and practice which our church declares to be the 
revealed Word of God, in contradistinction to other 
churches, or to other sects of Christians. All this the 
candidate for Holy Orders must subscribe, and that 
ex animOf notwithstanding the very doctors of our 
church are at variance, and one bishop thinks differently 
from another, even with regard to Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper. 

'* Non nostram tantas componere lites." 

Nevertheless, with respect to the vexed question of 
Baptismal Eegeneration, I cannot help referring my readers 
to Professor Browne's complete exposition of Article XII. 
and the four preceding Articles ; for I am certain that 
an attentive perusal will make dispassionate minds 
shudder at the intemperate discussions which have taken 
place, in high places, respecting the precise import of 
words declaratory of the vital doctrine of Christianity; for 
such unquestionably is the regeneration of fallen man. 
To the unsophisticated Christian it is as clear as the sun 
at noonday, that the efficient cause of regeneration is 



Christ cmdifiedy and that haptism, therefore, cannot be 
said to save us from sin, either original or actual, but 
only to pot ns in the condition of elect persons under the 
Christian covenant ; as the Jews were an elect people by 
the rite of circumcision under the first covenant. 

In like manner I must, not without great reluctance, 
appeal, on tiie question of the real presence in the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper, to those who have meddled 
inquiringly with the Denison controversy, and ask them 
whether these angry disquisitions tend but to perplex 
sober members of the Church of England, to whose minds 
the appointed Communion Service is most welcome ; 
whether, in fact, they even serve to place the doctrine in 
a more satisfactory state than that in which Queen Eliza- 
beth was content to leave it, when, her opinion being 
asked, she replied, — 

" Christ was the word that spake it ; 
He took the bread and brake it ; 
And what the Word did make it, 
That I believe, and take it." 

Thus shrewdly did that sagacious monarch take shelter 
from the wranglings of men, in a faithful and humble 
submission to her Saviour, without seeking to penetrate 
the precise nature of His mysterious and spiritual 
presence in the consecrated elements. Sufficient, me- 
thinks, it is for every communicant, when approaching the 
table of the Lord, to believe that, if he do so with a 
faithful and penitent heart, he will be strengthened and 
comforted by spiritually taking the material symbols of 
our Lord's body and blood, in remembrance of His death 
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and passion, and in conformity with His dying com- 
mands. 

The humble Christian will eyer be anxious to avoid 
subtle disquisitions respecting the mysteries of religion, 
and however conscious he may be of the inestimable 
privileges connected with both the Sacraments, he will 
still feel that he is a sinner in need of conversion,* before 
be can be able to realize any such communion with the 
Holy Spirit as will satisfy his yearnings afber a blessed 
immortality. He will therefore pray to the last moment 
of his life, knowing that, in so doing, he is following the 
examples of the inspired Apostles, who are remarkable 
for nothing more than their unceasing application to the 
Throne of Grace for power to do God's will, steadily 
enforcing every moral duty as the sole exponent of faith, 
upon which any reliance can be placed in forming a 
judgment either of ourselves or others. 

It was fortunate for the treasurer of Queen Candace 
that Philip did not deal with him as candidates for 
orders are too often dealt with ; and happy would it be for 



* Gonyeraion ia the tarnlng, or total change of a sinner from his sins to God: 
Pg. U. 18, *' And sinners shall be converted onto Thee." God Is the author of thla 
change, who h7 his Spirit puts repentance, fldth, love, and every grace, into the 
soul : (Jer. ^^''^ 18.) John vl. 44, " No num can oome unto me esccept the Father 
draw him." The word of Ood is a means or Instrument of conversion : Ps. xlx. 7, 
" The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the souL*' MhUstera, by the preaching . 
of the Gospel, are also instrumental In this change : 1 Cor. iv. 16, "In Christ Jesus 
I have begotten yon through the Gospel.** And particularly Christians, by private 
admonitions and exhortations, are sometimes a means of this change. (James v. 
10,90.) Begeneratlon is the Inflision of grace Into the soul; convorsion is the 
ezerdse of grace. Converts are new creatures (S Cor. v. 17), being formed In the 
tanage of Christ (Bom. viil. 29), and made holy in part here, and shall have a 
perfcctlon of it alter death. ( 1 John 111. 2, Bev. xxL 27.)— CaoDBN. 
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the Church of England, and happy for the world, if in 
scrutinizing the qualifications of the candidates, regard 
were had to their knowledge of the Scriptures generallj, 
and to their fitness, both bodily and mental, for particular 
spheres of usefulness, without the test of some party Shi- 
boleth, accooomodated to the views of a high or low church 
examiner, as the case may be. Let us all meet, clergy and 
laity, in a fair field of common assent to those doctrines 
which are inherent in Christianity, and which make the 
distinction between the Christian and the Heathen ; and 
let the right men be in their right places. As Christians, 
we acknowledge, '^ One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
Grod and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in you all." (Eph. iv. 5, &c.) Yet all are not endowed 
with tlie same gifts, " He gave some apostles ; and some 
prophets ; and some evangelists ; and some pastors and 
teachers. For the perfecting of the saints, for the work 
of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ." 
'^ Fit persons were to be chosen, and sent, some to reveal, 
some to foretell and explain Gk>d's will; some to 
propagate and record it ; others to govern according to 
it, and instruct in it, where it was already received ; and 
thus only can the Church of Christ militant here upon 
earth, ^ come in the unity of the faith, and of the know- 
ledge of the Son of God.' " (Eph. iv. 13.) 

What I said in the preface to my third volume, I will 
now repeat, * that the ministers of our church, from the 
Primate of England to the most retired country curate, 
are sore oppressed by the multiplicity and weight of 
their defensive armour, consisting of — three creeds, 
thirty-nine Articles, and two books of homilies. Then 

B 6 
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'tii«?i'<' ii»' oil)' (MSQaaional «ervijeB&, in Bummnfiim m-jfli 
iiij«U;rry ijf our eoimtry, ^wiiicdi snrBhr on^it nm: tt» be 
jCAHikiut^ iv ft pTByflT^iiDC]^ iwdiidi chmiKi a 
tikiii \v iimt uf ' tW Blhkf itself ; Imt I IwiFf 
-fitiHt tiM»'%f UK prfnmdf of' diflBBiit, inimdi lie 
nw^>^, mid -rlxidi BBmat lie too soon -emiRntA It 
Jbfte' Um«u iiUow'u, in diffiarant psrlE of inj ^imtai^ iftodt 
"ClMdj^^:; iki^ tilttiMw ID tbe AlihwHwrign Creed, middu 3D mj 
^ )i»t^ w^ uxMcri^iterBl, — sd unsBrgitiBaQ, l^utit wfaeo, 
Vii tW MipyoiiiUfd ^ujsi, the -wiiwMtHr Tuee to icpest ikis 
0«e4, jHkSA)^ ih&p^ met ndio gfancider to t^ox^ litfdt a 
mynfUiiFy, £itr «Wr« &U otiier an^vteraeB, l3ie ni^'Stery «f ife 
fi^;" TmHj^ ksibant lo be eo iear&IIy mupu— ile n i is 

I Ik^ 4fae i4Mm win eoBie wiwa one cneed saaj be 
4JU)«w«4 «u Aei^iH fer » Quisdaa oom^ragiitkiB id bear, 
fM4 ^btiifibed/ rej^i&U «£ter die det^ymaa ; a- if bodi 
tfM; Vio^m imA d»e Apoedes* Creed dwold be rpaoBed, 
tbe» [ ho^iti duut in die hHier, die eramplr of die ISkme 
wiii fl^ iU/bmi^ to, «ad die words* ^He desoended into 
Iji^U;^ he «x(>uA^«d^ And I fbrdier b«^e, duut die word 



* f}» ^giui/ pfftBiww*i^ 4«AN«e iif mmj of Ike 



f ||j»w«v«rtoUreflto«[tt n«r be to leaned motto 
10 )Wl«»nM4 CtjitettMW to be fafoneed, tbet herailee bcvc bcee met liy their 
i^Jlf\^r»f^ri4U owftttstUmM, H never can be nffAUnt ^ imder wmj ykm of tbe oeae, 
to 4£«i wUb iuUle bereiMf to e Cretd finuned fiv the me of Gfaristiaiis, and to be 
repcftted by tbem to tbelr pobile woivbip. 
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" One," in the beginning of the Nicene Creed, will be 
equally felt to be an anti-apostolic interpolation.* 

I have shown elsewhere how deeply prejudicial to 
sound doctrine these interpolations are ; how, in the one 
case, the Roman doctrine of Purgatory is mainly fostered 
and upheld; and, in the other, the danger incurred of 
confounding the first Person of the ever-blessed Trinity 
with the Grodhead. But I must not forestall the contents 
of future chapters ; rather, let me entreat my readers not 



* The strong objection to the Interpolation of ** One," in the beginning of the 
Nicene Creed, is not on aoconnt of any impropriety in speaking of ** one God, the 
Pafber,** for it is said by St. Paul, '*to us there is bat one God the Father, of whom 
are all things, and -we in him ; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, 
and we by him.** (1 Cor. tUL 6.) And again, ** one God and Father of all.*' (Eph. !▼. 6.) 
Have we not aU one Father? Hath not (me God created as? (Katt. 11. 10.) In aU 
which texts the nnity of the Godhead, Irrespectively of the persons, is proclaimed ; 
a distinction which is obyloos, if we take notice, that the personal indlTldnality, 
either of the Father, or of the Son, or of the Holy Ghost, is never appUed to 
** Jehovah.*' When oar Lord says, ** Before Abraham was, I am," He only says 
what the Father, or the Holy Ghost, conld have said with eqoal truth. 

In the beantiftQ collects of oar Church, the same great troth U illustrated ; how 
many of them begin with ** God," or ** Lord," indifferently. In the last of the three 
collects for Good Friday, the ** Merdfiil God," at the beginning of the collect, is 
afterwards addressed as ** Blessed Lord," and is entreated to fetch hon^e unhappy 
aliens to His flock, **that they may be saved among the remnant of the true 
Israelites, and be made one fold under one shepherd, Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
liveth and reigneth with Him and the Holy Spirit, one God, world without end." 
Here we have the three Persons clearly distinct from the one God. But how is it 
in the beginning of the Nioene Creed ? There, there is no suchdlsorimination, unless by 
a forced consiraction, of which the ptmetuation will not admit. When the ministers 
of oor Church, blessing the congregation, say, ** The blessing of God Almighty, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be amongst you," the words which imply 
essential Deity are separated by a comma from those that follow, declaratory of 
the three Persons. 

Sorely these are distinctions not without a saving difference, since they keep as 
from confoondlng the person of the Fatlier with the one God, the impersonal 
essential Deity. 
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ilM't-M uti* our occiifiona] ncrvioes, in oomieetkn wiA Ae 
lH«<Mfy nt our coutitr/, which surely ought not to he 
^MUtH^d \n f^ Prayer-book which daima m perpetiiily 
mMh Ui Uiat of the Bible itaelf ; but I hsve likewiae snd, 
Um( lh<*rr« are grounds of dissent, which lie beneslh Ae 
«M»'fMi<r', atid which cannot be too soon eradicaled. Ifc 
UnM Utim nhowtii in different parts of mj writinga^ thai 
ihiii'ti arti claufK.^ in the Athanasian Creed, which, to saj 
(lit' )t«4i«i| are utincriptural, — so unscriptural, that wboi, 
m i\m appoiriicHl days, the minister rises to repeat ^tas 
I'miil^ lumy there are who shudder to think that a 
myaU^vy, ftir above all other mysteries, the mystery of the 
lUily 'IViHUy, is about to be so fearfully propounded in 
i>Uu4ti« tif human inventions.* 

t hopu iho time will come when one creed may be 
limmmi 4uifl(;l(*nt for a Christian congregation to hear, 
and diMtlnotly repeat after the clergjrman ; or if both 
i\m Nlcium and the Apostles* Creed should be retained, 
tlitiu I hap« timt in the latter, the example of the Nicene 
will b« attended to, and the words, *' He descended into 
hull/' be expunged. And I further hope, that the word 



* Ttu only prMomed defence of many of the daues of the Afhanaslan Creed, is 
the alleged naoeMlty of meeting bereeiee, at particular periods, as they spring op; 
berostss which, If attention were not thus called to them, woold now for the most 
part be ileepiog in tliair tombs, or, more correctly, their tomes.t 



f However Interesting It may be to learned men to know, and however satisfiKctory 
to unlearned Chriatlant to be informed, that heresies have been met by their 
appropriate conAitatk>ns, it never can be expedient, nnder any view of fbe case, 
to deal with subtte beretfes in a Creed framed for the use of Christians, and to be 
repeated by them fai their public worship. 
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" One," in the beginning of the Nicene Creed, will be 
equally felt to be an anti-apostolic interpolation.* 

I have shown elsewhere how deeply prejudicial to 
sound doctrine these interpolations are ; how, in the one 
case, the Roman doctrine of Purgatory is mainly fostered 
and upheld; and, in the other, the danger incurred of 
confounding the first Person of the ever-blessed Trinity 
with the Godhead. But I must not forestall the contents 
of future chapters ; rather, let me entreat my readers not 



* The strong objection to the Interpolation of " One," in the beginning of the 
Nioene deed, is not on account of any impropriety in speaking of " one Gkxl, the 
Father/' for it is said by St. PanI, " to ns there is but one God the Father, of whom 
are all things, and -we in liim ; and one liord Jesus Clirist, by whom are all things, 
and we by him.** (1 Cor. YiU. 6.) And again, " one Ood and Father of all.** (Eph. iv. 6.) 
Have we not all one Father? Hath not one Ood created ns? (Matt. ii. 10.) In aU 
which texts the unity of the Godhead, irrespectively of the persons, is proclaimed ; 
a distinction which is obyions, if we take notice, that the personal indiyidnality, 
either of the Father, or of the Son, or of the Holy Ghost, is never applied to 
** Jehovah." When our Lord says, " Before Abraham was, I am,'* He only says 
what the Father, or the Holy Ghost, could have said with equal truth. 

In the beautiftil collects of our Church, the same great truth is illustrated ; how 
many of them b^;in with ** God," or ** Lord,** indifferently. In the last of the three 
collects for Good Friday, the " Merdfta God," at the beginning of the collect, is 
afterwards addressed as *' Blessed Lord," and is entreated to fetch home unhappy 
aliens to His flock, "that they may be saved among the remnant of the true 
Israelites, aaid be made one fold under one shepherd, Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
llveth and reigneth with Him and the Holy Spirit, one God, world without end." 
Here we have the three Persons clearly distinct fi*om the one God. But how is it 
in the beginning of the Nicene Creed ? There, there is uosuch discrimination, unless by 
a forced construction, of which the punctuation will not admit. When the ministers 
of our Church, blessing the congregation, say, " The blessing of Ood Almighty, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be amongst you," the words which imply 
essential Deity are sqiarated by a comma firom those that follow, declaratory of 
the three Persons. 

Surely these are distinctions not without a saving diffisrence, since they keep ns 
from confounding the person of the Fattier with the one God, the tanpersonal 
essential Deity. 
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there are our occasional services, in connection with the 
history of our country, which surely ought not to be 
retained in a Prayer-book which claims a perpetuity- 
akin to that of the Bible itself ; but I have likewise said, 
that there are grounds of dissent, which lie beneath the 
surface, and which cannot be too soon eradicated. It 
has been shown, in different parts of my writings, that 
there are clauses in the Athanasian Creed, which, to say 
the least, are unscriptural, — so unscriptural, that when, 
on the appointed days, the minister rises to repeat this 
Creed, many there are who shudder to think that a 
mystery, far above all other mysteries, the mystery of the 
Holy Trinity, is about to be so fearfully propounded in 
clauses of human inventions.* 

I hope the time will come when one creed may be 
deemed sufficient for a Christian congregation to bear, 
and distinctly repeat after the clergyman ; or if both 
the Nicene and the Apostles' Creed should be retained, 
then I hope that in the latter, the example of the Nicene 
will be attended to, and the words, ^^ He descended into 
hell," be expunged. And I further hope, that the word 



* The only presumed defence of many of the daiues of the Athanaaian Creed, is 
the all^ped necessity of meeting heresies, at particular periods, as they spring up ; 
heresies which, if attention were not thus called to them, would now for the moat 
part be sleeping in their tombs, or, more correctly, their tomee.t 



f However interesting it may be to learned men to know, and however satisftctory 
to unlearned Christians to be Informed, that heresies have been met by their 
appropriate conftitatlons, it never can be expedient, under any view of the case, 
to deal with subtle heresies in a Creed fhuned for the use of Christians, and to be 
repeated by them in their public worship. 
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I 

" One," in the beginning of the Nicene Creed, will be 
equally felt to be an anti-apostolic interpolation.* 

I have shown elsewhere how deeply prejudicial to 
sound doctrine these interpolations are ; how, in the one 
case, the Eoman doctrine of Purgatory is mainly fostered 
and upheld; and, in the other, the danger incurred of 
confounding the first Person of the ever-blessed Trinity 
with the Godhead. But I must not forestall the contents 
of future chapters ; rather, let me entreat my readers not 



* The strong objection to the interpolation of " One," in the beginning of the 
Nicene deed, i« not on account of any impropriety in speaking of " one Gkxl, the 
Father,** for it is said by St. PanI, " to ns there is but one Oodthe Father, of whom 
are all things, and we in him ; and one liord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, 
and we by him.** (1 Cor. viiL 6.) And agahi, " one Ood and Father of all." (Eph. iv. 6.) 
Have we not all one Father? Hath not one Ood created ns ? (Matt. il. 10.) In aU 
which texts the unity of the Godhead, irrespectively of the persons, Is proclaimed ; 
a distinction which is obvious, if we take notice, that the personal Individuality, 
either of the Father, or of the Son, or of the Holy Ghost, is never applied to 
** Jehovah." When our Lord says, '* Before Abraham was, I am," He only says 
what the Father, or the Holy Ghost, could have said with equal truth. 

In the beautiftd collects of our Church, the same great truth is illustrated ; how 
many of them b^;in with ** God,** or '* Lord,*' indiflierently. In the last of the three 
collects for Good Friday, the ** Merciftd God,** at the beghming of the collect, is 
afterwards addressed as " Blessed Lord," and is entreated to fetch hon^e unhappy 
aliens to His flock, "that they may be saved among the remnant of the true 
Israelites, and be made one fdd under one shepherd, Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
liveth and reigneth with Him and the Holy Spirit, one God, world without end.'* 
Here we have the three Persons clearly distinct from the one God. But how is it 
in the b^^lnning of the Nicene Creed? There, there is uosuchdIscrimbiation,unle8sby 
a fbroed construction, of i^iich the punctuation will not admit. When the ministers 
of our Church, blessing the congregation, say, " The blessing of God Almighty, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be amongst you,** the words which imply 
essential "Deitj are separated by a comma from those that follow, declaratory of 
the three Persons. 

Sorely these are distinctions not without a saving diffisrenoe, since they keep ns 
flrom confounding the person of the Fatlfer with the one God, the impersonal 
essential Deity. 
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to be too ready to condemn me for presuming to meddle 
with matters which may seem to lie in the ezelasive 
province of churchmen, for are we not all members of 
the same spiritual body ? and ought we not, therefore, to 
be in some measure, ^^fi^Uow-labourers with God"* in 
the edification of Christ's Church upon earth ? 

• IGor.llLS. 
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CHAPTER II. 
On thb Intebmediatb State. 

When Christ, at His crucifixion, commended His spirit 
into His Father's hands, are we at liberty to doubt that 
the spirit, or human soul of Jesus, on leaving the body 
returned to His Father, to the God who gave it ? How, 
then, can we reconcile this undeniable fact with the belief 
of its descent into hell, or into any fancied region where 
departed spirits are represented, most unscripturally as I 
think, to be in a state of consciousness, waiting for the day 
of judgment ? 

No one, it is to be hoped, will for a moment entertain 
the idle thought, not to use a harsher term, that whilst 
the human soul of Christ returned into the Father's hands. 
He, the second Person of the ever-blessed Trinity, did, 
as Grod, visit the supposed region of departed souls. 
Christ died as man, but ever lives as God. His human 
body rose again, not merely by the power of the Father, 
but by His ovm inherent power, jointly with that of the 
Father and of the Holy Ghost. The words of the Nicene 
Creed give no handle to such heresy as the above : it is 
therein simply said, ** Christ died and was buried." In 
adding, ^* He descended into hell," the framers of such an 
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unwarrantable clause subjected themselves to the plain 
question, Who descended into hell? Not the soul of 
Jesus, for that had gone to the Father. What then? 
Why, there remains neither soul to go, nor place to go to. 

To give consistency to the interpolated clause in the 
Creed, not only must the human soul of Christ, accom- 
panied by that of his fellow-sufierer on the cross, have 
visited the supposed abode of disembodied spirits, but we 
must further believe that what is called hell in the Creed 
corresponds with what our Saviour calls Paradise, other- 
wise His soul must have been in hell and in paradise at 
the same time. 

It is difficult for any one, imbued with a reverential awe 
of these matters, to enter upon the consideration of them 
with becoming diffidence and composure. But where 
there is no escaping irom the deep conviction of error, in 
a clause introduced into the primitive creed of our church, 
it becomes an imperative duty to show the grounds of that 
conviction by nothing short of demonstration ; for so only 
can the conscience be set at liberty. I never repeat the 
Apostles' Creed after the minister without a mental 
reservation in regard to this clause. The best defence of 
it that I have seen is, that hell here means nothing more 
than the grave ; but, whilst the gravamen of the charge is 
thus removed, the stigma that the clause is spurious 
remains ; and when we call to mind the evasive character 
of that explanation, which too subtle a comment supplies, 
we surely ought not to lose sight of the popular meaning 
which is attached to the word hell. 

It has been well said that truth is simple, error 
multiform ; and strange it is to find that no less men than 
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Jeremy Taylor and Bishop Horsley have both Tindicated 
the integrity of the clause in question, by making the word 
hell to mean the region of departed spirits generally. 

" Our beloved Lord " (these are the words of the learned 

and pious Jeremy Taylor) '^ descended into hell, saith the 

Creed of the Apostles, from the sermon of St. Peter, as 

he from the words of David ; that is, into the state of 

separation and common receptacle of spirits, according to 

the style of Scripture. But the name of helly^^ he proceeds 

to say, "is no where in Scripture an appellative of the 

kingdom of Christ, of the place of final and supreme glory. 

'But concerning the verification of our Lord's promise to 

the beatified thief, and his own state of separation, we 

must acquire what light we can from Scripture, and what 

we can from the doctrine of the primitive church. St. 

Paul had two great revelations ; he was rapt up into 

paradise^ and he was rapt up into the third heaven ; and 

these he calls visions and revelations ; not one, but divers. 

For paradise is distinguished from the heaven of the 

blessed, being itself a receptacle of holy souls, made 

illustrious with visitation of angels, and happy by being 

a repository of such spirits, who at the day of judgment 

shall go forth into eternal glory. Li the interim, Christ 

hath trod all the paths before us ; and this also we must 

pass through to arrive at the courts of heaven. Justin 

Martyr said it was the doctrine of heretical persons, to say 

that the souls of the blessed, instantly upon the separation 

from their bodies, enter into the highest heaven. And 

IrensBus makes heaven and the immediate receptacle of 

souls to be distinct places; both blessed, but hugely 

difiering in degrees. Tertullian is dogmatical in the 
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assertion, that till the yoioe of the great archangel be 
heard, and as long as Christ sits at the right hand of 
His Father, making intercession for the church, so long, 
blessed souls must expect the assembling of their brethren, 
the great congregation of the church, that they may all 
pass from their outward courts into the inner tabernacle, 
the holy of holies, to the throne of God. And as it is 
certain that no soul could enter into glory before our Lord 
entered, by whom we hope to have access ; so it is most 
agreeable to the proportion of the mysteries of our 
redemption, that we believe the entrance into glory to 
have been made by our Lord at His glorious ascension ; 
and that His soul went not thither before then, to come 
back again, to be contracted into the span of humanity, and 
dwell forty days in his body upon earth. But that he should 
return from paradise, that is, from the common receptacle 
of departed spirits who died in the love of God, to earth 
again, had in it no lessening of His condition, since 
Himself in mercy called back Lazarus from thence ; and 
some others also returned to live a life of grace, whidi in 
all senses is less than the least of glories."* 

After thus involving himself in a mass of diffictilties 
respecting the place to which the soul of our Saviour 
went between death and the resurrection, and endeavour- 
ing to identify the word hell with paradise, he proceeds 
to confirm this notion by showing that paradise is not the 
region of final glory, the third heaven ; not perceiving 
that, agreeably with the terms of St. Paul's vision, tJie 
descent of the soul into any region is as inconsistent with 

* Life of ChrUt, fol. x. Edit. Ad. Sect. zvi. 398. 
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gospel truth, as is the incompatibility^ to which he alludes, 
of making hell the place of glory. For certain it is that 
St. Paul, whether in the body or out of the body, in 
either case spiritually ascended, and not only so, but into 
a region of perfect bliss. 

He first speaks of having been caught up to the third 
heaven, the heaven of heavens ; and then, secondly,* he 
says that he was caught up into paradise, which is equally 
the seat of the eternal God ; for what else can it mean if 
we rightly interpret Rev. ii. 7, "To him that overcometh 
will I give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst 
of the paradise of God ? " 

On what grounds it has come to pass that paradise has 
been ever made to represent the intermediate state, the 
place of faithful souls between death and the resurrection, 
I know not. We meet with the word thrice only in all 
the Bible, viz. Luke xxiii. 43, 2 Cor. xii. 4, Bev. ii. 7 ; 
and it cannot fail of striking every one, on due reflection, 
that a place so circumstanced would be an entire anticipa- 
tion of the last solemn tribunal. It is true that the word, 
paradise has also often been adopted as synonymous with 
the garden of Eden, and taken figuratively it may well be 
so ; for as, prior to the fall, Eden was the seat of never- 
fading bHss, where Gk)d Himself, Jehovah Elohim, deigned 
to place His then faultless creature man, and to commune 
with him ; even such, and much more (for into that Eden 
of Gk)d Satan can never enter) will the heavenly paradise 
become to the faithful in Christ Jesus, who, "by patient 
continuance in weU doing seek for glory and honour, and 
immortality." (Rom. ii. 7.) 

• 2 Cor. 111. 4. 
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It is surprising to see how commentators, generally, 
have made a difference in glory between the paradise into 
which St. Paul tells us that he had secondly been canght 
up, and the third heaven, the region of his first asstunp- 
tion ; for no other purpose that I can discover, than to 
make their notions square with their imaginary conceptiona 
respecting hades as the intermediate state, the abode of 
disembodied spirits, to whom, according to this sapposi* 
tion, our Saviour went to administer comfort, as if there 
was a capability of greater happiness than that to which 
St. Paul bears testimony, when he rapturously excltums 
that he heard unspeakable words which it is not lawful 
for a man to utter. Such must ever be the result of num's 
personal intercourse with his Maker. Visions of the Lord 
transcend the powers of human utterance, they are allied 
only to that "which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive." 
The doubt expressed by St. Paul himself, as to his own 
condition at the period equally of his first and of his 
second assumption, is consistent with his whole charaeter. 
Disclaiming anything beyond the bare fact, he tells us, 
simply, that bis senses were so overcome, that he was in 
complete ignorance as to his personal state ; and the 
utmost we can collect is, that it was more or less analogous 
to that into which all, both quick and dead, will be 
translated at our Saviour's second coming to judge the 
world. ■ Then will all the blessed children of the Father 
be alike circumstanced, and like St. Paul, incapable of 
discerning any di^nnction of body and spirit; for so it 
must be "when this corruptible shall have put on in- 
CorrupUon, and this mortal shall have put on immor- 
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talily/' How incompatible with any region inferior to 
that of heaven is St. Paul's manner of expressing himself. 
"I heard unspeakable words," he says, "which it was 
not lawful for a man to utter." (2 Cor. xii. 4.) Is it 
possible for such to have proceeded from any source but 
that of the Eternal Spirit — from the throne itself of God? 
The supposition is altogether inadmissible; and if so, 
then cannot all that has been written about paradise as 
synonymous with hades, or an intermediate state of the 
soul, although enough to fill the shelves of another 
Alexandrian Ubrary, be anything better than a mediseval 
romance. But I have hurried away from the regular 
progress of my argument to the conclusion to which every 
stage will be found to conduct us. 

In one place we find the venerable historian of " The 
Life of Christ" pronouncing that "since the actions 
which are to be judged are the actions of the whole man, 
so also must be the judicature,"* yet applying the words 
of our Saviour, " in my Father's house are many man- 
sions," to the residences of incorporeal spirits, as if these 
different mansions were but so many stages to the third 
heaven, and not mansions to be assigned after judgment 
past to the elect in Christ, differing according to their 
different degrees ; so as that, whilst all will inhabit the 
kingdom prepared for them from the beginning of the 
world, yet they will do so with differences, " as one star 
differeth from another star in glory." 

If it were my wish to pick holes in the fair fame of 
one of the best of uninspired men, instances innumerable of 

• LlflBofChriBt, p. 899. 
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the most palpable inconsistencies might be- selected from 
the works of Jeremj Taylor. His poetical temperament 
prevented his distinguishing with sufficient vigour and 
precision the boundaries of revealed trutii, beyond which 
run the devious paths of error, into which, with the most 
amiable intentions, men of exalted pietj, but with too 
fervid imaginations, are apt to wander. 

The following is a striking instance : — 

After stating the received creed of the most confirmed 
believers in a conscious intermediate state of incorporeal 
souls, viz., that ^^ although the state of separation is some- 
times in Scripture called heaven, and sometimes hell (for 
these words in Scripture are of large significations), yet 
it is never called the third heaven, nor the heU of the 
damned; for although concerning it nothing is clearly 
revealed, or what is their portion till the day of judg- 
ment, yet it is intimated in a parable that between good 
and evil spirits, even in the state of separation, there is 
distance of place. Certain it is, there is great distance 
of condition ; and as the holy souls in their regions of 
light are full of love, joy, hope, and longing for the 
coming of the great day, so the accursed do expect it 
with an insupportable amazement, and are presently tor- 
mented with apprehensions of the future." " Happy are 
they," he adds, "that through paradise pass into the king- 
dom ; who from their highest hope pass to the greatest 
charity, from the state of a blessed separation to the 
mercies and gentle sentence of the day of judgment^ 
which St. Paul prayed to God to grant Onesiphorus; 
and more explicitly for the Thessalonians, that their 
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whole spirit, and soul, and body, be preserved blameless 
unto the coining of our Lord Jesus." * 

The text referred to is 1 Thess. v. 23, with the further 
following reference in a note at the bottom of the page : 
"Vide IrensBum in hunc locum, 1. 5, c. 6, adv. Hseres. 
ubi probat absque unione corporis, animse, et spiritus, 
hominem non esse." Without a union of body, soul, and 
spirit^ man is not. 

Now, it will be seen that in the parable of Lazarus and 
Dives, to which there is an allusion, there is a distinct 
recognition of corporeity ; for it will not, I presume, be 
contended that the words "parched lips" are applicable 
to the incorporeal spirit ; and if so much of the parable 
be obviously figurative, then must the whole of it be re- 
ceived as such ; but as I have, in a former volume, spoken 
of this parable, and may have occasion to do so again 
by-and-bye, it will be more to my present purpose to 
examine the import of the above text with its context, 
for by so doing we can alone avoid falling into error. 

Turning, then, to 1 Thess. v. 23, we find St. Paul 
praying God for his Thessalonian brethren, that their 
*^ whole spirit and soul and body be preserved blameless 
unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ;" for the 
right understanding of the import of which prayer it will 
be necessary to recur to the preceding chapter, where we 
meet with an exhortation to sorrow moderately for the 
dead; to which is annexed a brief description of the 
resurrection, and second coming of Christ to judgment. 
How solenmly impressive is the whole of this exhorta- 

* life of Christ, p. 400. 
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tioni "But I would not have you to be ignorant^ 
brethren, concerning them which are asleep, that ye 
sorrow not, even as others which have no hope. For if 
we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them 
also which sleep in Jesus will Gk)d bring with Him. 

" For this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, 
that we which are alive, and remain unto the coming of 
the Lord, shall not prevent them which are asleep. 

" For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with 
a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of Grod ; and the dead in Christ shall rise first. 

" Then we which are alive and remain, shall be caught 
up together with them in the clouds to meet the Lord in 
the air : and so shall we ever be with Him." 

It is well known that mistakes arose in the minds of 
some of the Thessalonians to whom St. Paul addressed 
his first Epistle, respecting the words "we which are 
alive, and remain unto the coming of the Lord," which 
led him to explain his meaning more fully in his second 
Epistle to the same brethren ; but I am no farther en- 
gaged in the task of a commentator, than to show that the 
whole description of the resurrection is opposed to the 
notion of a state of conscious individual existence be- 
tween death and the day of judgment For is it possible 
to suppose that St Paul would speak of those who are 
alive and those who are asleep at his second coming — ^the 
living and the dead — as he does, if such as are spoken of 
as asleep were in fact, as to their souls, in a state of con- 
scious individual existence ? Who are they that sleep in 
Jesus, if they be not the same whom God at the last day 
^^ bring with Him ; no longer perishable creatures of 
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flesh and blood, for *' flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of heaven," but spiritual bodies — ^words which 
can convey to us no other meaning than that of bodies — 
changed^ but still identical, reunited with that spirit 
which, at death, returns to God who gave it ? 

At times the clouds which overhung the middle ages 
of the church dissolve seemingly away from the naturally 
bright and pious mind of Jeremy Taylor ; and we And 
him obliterating, as it were, the whole romance of an 
intermediate state with most splendid and comparatively 
sound contemplations. 

Afl;er insisting, with appropriate emphasis, on the vast 
importance of establishing immoveably the doctrine of 
the resurrection, as that upon which are built all the 
hopes of a Christian, he expands his theme, and tells us, 
** we lay two gauges in several repositories ; the body in 
the bosom of the earth, the soul in the bosom of God: 
and as we live by faith, and lay them down with hope ; 
80 the resurrection is a restitution of them both, and a 
state of re-union. And, therefore, although the glory of 
our spirits without the body were joy great enough to 
make compensation for more than the troubles of all the 
world ; yet because one shall not be glorifled without the 
other, they being of themselves incomplete substances^ and 
God having revealed nothing clearly concerning actual 
and complete felicities till the day of judgment, when it is 
promised our bodies shall rise ; therefore it is that the 
resurrection is the great article upon which we rely, and 
which Christ took so much care to prove and ascertain to 
so many persons, because if that should be disbelieved 
with which all our felicities are to be received, we have 
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nothing to establish our faith, or entertain our hope, or 
satisfy our desires, or make retribution for that state of 
secular inconveniences in which, by the necessities of our 
nature, and the humihty and patience of our religion, we 
are engaged."* 

The importance of the resurrection, as a revealed 
truth, rests not upon any supposed incapacity of the 
soul for felicity, but upon our ignorance altogether re* 
specting a future and eternal life, and our incompetency 
to form any conjecture of existence apart from our pre- 
sent compound being. ^^Nescio quo modo dum lego 
(Philosophorum scilicet sententias) assentior : cum posui 
librum, ac mecum ipse de immortalitate animorum coepi 
cogitare, assensio omnis ilia illabitur."f 

To know we shall rise from the grave, and become 
again the same individuals that we are at present, only so 
changed as to be fit for an eternal state of existence, this 
is the great and glorious truth — the polar star of the 
Christian's hope. For till this was revealed to us, how 
dark were the thoughts of the most enlightened heathens 
upon the subject ! So dark, that whilst one set of philo- 
phers, observing the close correspondence of the intelli- 
gent principle with the body from the beginning to the 
end of life, looked forwards to no existence beyond the 
present ; another, with Socrates at their head, considered 
the body nothing, the soul everything. 

To make assurance doubly sure as to the inconclusive- 
ness of Jeremy Taylor's reasoning on the doctrine of an 
intermediate state, it will only be necessary to add the 

*. Life of ChrUt, p. 404. t Tusc. Qiuest.^lib. L sect. 32. 
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following further quotation from him : ^^ But I consider," 
he says (xvi. 15), ^'that holy 8c9*ipture only instrticts us 
concerning the life of this world and the life of the 
resurrectiony the life of grace and the life of ghry^ both 
in the body; that is, a life of the whole man: and what- 
soever is spoken of the soul considers it as an essential 
part of man, relating to his whole constitution, not as it is 
of itself an intellectual and separate substance ; for all its 
actions which are separate and removed from the body, 
are relative and incomplete. Now, because the soul is an 
incomplete substance, and created in relation to the body, 
and is but a part of the whole man, if the body were as 
eternal and incorruptible as the soul, yet the separation 
of the one from the other would be, as now it is, that 
which we call natural death; and supposing that God 
should preserve the body for ever, or restore it at the 
day of judgment to its ^11 substance and perfect organs, 
yet the man would be dead for ever if the soul for ever 
should continue separate from the body. So that the 
other life, that is, the state of resurrection, is a reunion 
of soul and body; and although, in a philosophical sense, 
the resurrection is of the body, that is, a restitution of 
our flesh, and blood and bones, and is called resurrection, 
as the entrance into the state of resurrection may have 
the denomination of the whole ; yet in the sense of Scrip- 
ture the resurrection is the restitution of our life, the 
renovation of the whole man, the state of reunion ; and 
until that be the man is not, but he is dead, and only his 
essential parts are deposited and laid up in trust; and, 
therefore, whatsoever the soul does or perceives in its 
incomplete oondition, is but to it a>s imbalming and 
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honourable funerals to the body, and a mfe monument to 
preserve it in order to a living again; and the felicities 
of the interval are wholly in order to the next life ; and, 
therefore, if there were to be no resurrection, as these 
intermediate joys should not be at all, so as they are, they 
are but relative and incomplete ; and, therefore, all our 
hopes, all our felicities, depend upon the resurrection ; 
without it we should never be persons, men or women ; 
and then the state of separation could be nothing but a 
phantasm, trees ever in blossom, never bearing fruit, com 
for ever in the blade, eggs always in the shell, a hope 
eternal never to pass into fruition ; that is, for ever to be 
deluded, for ever to be miserable. And, therefore, it was 
an elegant expression of St. Paul, * Our life is hid rvith 
Christ in Ood;^ that is, our life is passed into custody, 
the dust of our body is numbered, and the spirit is re- 
freshed, visited, and preserved in celestial mansions ; but 
it is not properly called a life ; for all this while the man 
is dead, and shall then live when Christ produces this 
hidden life at the great day of restitution. But our faith 
of all this article is well wrapped up in the words of 
St. John ; * Beloved, now we are the sons of God, and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be ; but we know that 
when He shall appear we shall be like Him, for we shall 
see Him as He is.'" (John iii. 2.) 

Is it possible for words to convey a more distinct ex- 
clusion of the notion of any intermediate state ? So far 
is St. John from making the least allusion to such a 
state, that in the following verse this holy Evangelist 
proceeds to say, " And every one that hath this hope in 
him purifieth himself, even as He is pure."* No obscure 
comment on the Koman church ! 
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So great^ however, is the force of good Bishop Taylor's 
romantic bewilderment, that he continues to pursue his 
subject, telling us that ^^ The middle state is not it which 
Scripture hath propounded to our faith, or to our hope ; 
the reward is, then, when Christ shall appear ; but in 
the meantime the soiil can converse with God and with 
angels just as the holy prophets did in their dreams, in 
which they received great degrees of favour and revela- 
tion. But this is not to be reckoned any more than an 
entrance or a waiting for the state of our felicity. And 
since the glories of heaven is the great fruit of election, 
we may consider that the body is not predestinate, nor 
the soul alone, but the whole man ; and until the parts 
embrace again in an essential complexion, it cannot be 
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expected either of them should receive the portion of the 
predestinate. But the article and the event of future 
things is rarely set in order by St. Paul ; * But ye are 
come unto Mount Sion, and unto the city of the living 
Oody the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
company of angels, to the general assemlfly and church of 
the Jirst'bom, which are written in heaven, and to God, 
the judge of all (and then follows after this general 
assembly, after the judge of all appears), and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect;* that is, reunited to 
their bodies, and entering into glory." * 

I must stop awhile here in order to put the question, 
whether it be possible to meditate dispassionately upon 
this sublime passage in the writings of St. Paul without 
discerning the full mind of the Apostle ? For to what is 

* Life of Christ, p. 405. 
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it that he describes the Elect as having attiuned ? Does 
he not set them before us as passing at once from earth 
to heaven ; from time to etemitj ? 

Having, in the preceding chapter, shown the prevuUng 
operation and power of faith, throughont the generatiom 
of man from Adam downwards to the end of the world ; 
and having established the certEuntj that all, whether 
patriarchs or prophets, Jews or Grentiles, who persevered 
until death in the courageous exercise of the same 
excellent and virtuous principles, should be rewarded and 
crowned tjigether at the final day of judgment; be begins 
this with the noble exhortation, "Wherefore seeing we 
also are compassed about with so great a cloud of vrit- 
nesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so ea,8ily beset us, and let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us, looking unto Jesas the author 
and finisher of our faith ; who for the joy that was set 
before Him endured the cross, despising the shame, and is 
set down at the right hand of the throne of God ;"* and 
after dwelling with the utmost fervour of conviction, on 
the superior obligations of the Christian to greater holiness 
in consideration of his greater privileges, he tells the 
faithful followers of the Redeemer that they are come unto 
Moiint Sion, 8cc., "And to Jesus the mediator of the new 
covenant."" 

Here all is pourtrayed by St. Paul to the very life. He 

g^jjjbits but two states of existence, the earthly and the 

i^venly; and so momentary is the transition from time 

^Cornity, that it is impossible to convey a stronger 
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impression of the absolute nothingness of the former when 
once our earthly pilgrimage is come to^ an end. In 
fact, the whole gist of Bishop Taylor's argument is this — 
he begins by begging the question as to the reality of an 
intermediate state, and then asserts that, since there is 
no perfect happiness for the redeemed until after the 
day of judgment, the joys of the intermediate state must 
be at best incomplete. ^^ The beginning of the contrary 
opinion,'* he sums the subject up by saying, "brought 
some new practices and appendent persuasions into the 
church, or at least promoted them much. For those 
doctors who, receding from the primitive belief of this 
article, taught that the glories of heaven are fully com- 
municated to the souls before the day of judgment, did 
also upon that stock teach the invocation of saints, whom 
they believed to be received into glory; and insensibly 
also brought in the opinion of purgatory, that the less 
perfect souls might be glorified in the time that they 
assigned to them. But the safer opinion and more 
agreeable to piety, is that which I have now de- 
scribed from Scripture and the purest ages of the 
Church:' * 

Now what is this safer opinion ? Neither more nor less 
than the 'Crambe decies repetita,' that there is no 
complete happiness in the intermediate state. As if such 
a state, unscriptural as it is, were^ not fully as much at 
the bottom of Papal purgatory as that to which Taylor 
alludes. For does it not equally lead to the invocation of 



* Lift of Chrlat, xvl. 15. 
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saints, and prayers and masses for the souls of the dead ? 
So blind and 'devious is error.* 

I must here take leave of Bishop J. Taylor's evidence, 
and proceed to that of Bishop Horsley, which will take 
up less time, from its straightforward, gross, and scarcely 
imaginable absurdity; so different from the tangled web 
of Taylor's argument, in which there is truth — ^truth 
intermixed with fable. 

Having derived very much instruction and benefit from 
the sermons and other works of Bishop Horsley, his 
sermon on 1 Fet. iii. 18, 19, 20, did indeed astonish me 
beyond measure. 

The subject of an intermediate state had occasionally 
occupied my mind ; and how could it be well otherwise, in 
attendance as I constantly was on the bed of sickness, and 
a listener often to the last accents of the departing breath? 
But it was not until after reading Bishop Horsley's most 
eccentric sermon, that the truth flashed fully upon my 
mind, respecting the romance of an intermediate state. 

With regard to the parable of Lazarus and Dives, I am 
aware that it has been too commonly considered a true 
history, notwithstanding all the evidence possible to the 
contrary on the face of it. Parables are, in fact, essentially 
figurative representations, intended to convey instruction, 
somewhat after the manner of fables of old, as when 
Balaam is said to tak^ up his parable, when he uttered 
his sublime poems and predictions relating to IsraeL 



* See Campbell, ** Of a middle State,'* passim. Campbell's great argument is, that 
becaose God hath revealed nothing clearly conoeming actual and complete felicities 
till the day of Judgment, therefore there most be an intermediate state of incom- 
plete happiness ! Was there ever a more palpable Inconseqaence than this ? 
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Nathan reproved David under the parable of a rich 
man that had taken awaj and killed the lamb of a poor 
man. (2 Sam. xii. 2, 3, &c.) 

The woman of Tekoah, that was hired by Joab tc 
reconcile the mind of the king towards his son Absalom, 
proposed to him the parable of her two sons, suggested to 
her by Joab himself. (2 Sam. xiv. 2, 3, &c.) 

Jothan, son of Gideon, proposed to the men of 
Shechem, that parable (or fable) of the bramble, whom 
the trees had a mind to choose for their king. (Judges ix. 
7, 8, &c.) 

The prophets often reprove the infidehty of Jerusalem, 
under the parable of an adulterous wife. 

But the parables with which I am now chiefly con- 
cerned, . are those of our Saviour, who so often spoke to 
the people in parables ; thereby verifying the prophecy 
of Isaiah vi. 9 : — Matt. xiii. 14 ; Hatt. iv. 12 ; Luke viii. 
10 ; John xii. 40 ; Bom. xi. 8. 

The fallacy of Bishop Horsley's exposition of our 
Saviour's descent into hell shall not detain me long. The 
words of his text are, ^^ Being put to death in the flesh, 
but quickened by the Spirit; by which also He went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison, which sometime were 
disobedient, when once the long-suffering of God waited 
in the days of Noah." (1 Pet. iii. 18, 19, 20.) 

The sermon begins by placing the integrity of the 
doctrine of our Saviour's descent into hell upon the 
authority of the clause in the Apostles' Creed, strengthened 
by the third Article of our church, which the bishop tells 
us, was framed purposely to protect the doctrine from the 
ruthless zeal of reformation. His words are, "They, the 
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Reformers, were aware that upon the fact of our Lord's 
descent into hell, the Church of Rome pretended to build 
her doctrine of purgatory; which they justly esteemed 
one of her worst corruptions. But, apprehensiye that 
the zeal of reformation might in this, as in some other 
instances, carry men too far, and induce them to reject a 
most important truth, on which a dangerous error had 
been once ingrafted — to prevent this intemperance of 
reform, they assert in the third Article of the Thirty-nine, 
^ That as Christ died for us and was buried, so it is to be 
believed that he went down into hell.* The terms in 
which they state the proposition, imply that Christ's going 
down into hell is a matter of no less importance to he 
believed than that he died upon the cross for m£n ; is no 
less a plain matter of fact in the history of our Lord's life 
and death, than the burial of His dead body. It should 
seem, that what is thus taught among the first things 
which children learn should be among the plainest, — ^that 
what is thus laid down as a matter of the same necessity 
to be believed as our Lord's passion and atonement, should 
be among the least disputed, — that what every Christian 
is required to acknowledge as his own belief, in the daily 
assemblies of the faithful, should little need either ex- 
planation or proof to any that have been instructed in 
the very first principles only of the doctrine of Christ. 
But so it is, that what the sagacity of our reformers 
foresaw, the precaution which thoy used has not prevented. 
The truth itself has been brought into discredit by the 
errors with which it has been adulterated ; and such has 
been the industry of modern refinement, and unfortunately 
so great has been its success, that doubts have been raised 
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about the sense of this plain Article of our Creed by some, 
and bj others about the truth and authenticity of it. It 
will therefore be no unprofitable undertaking, to show 
that the assertion in the Apostles' Creed, that ^our Lord 
descended into hell,' is to be taken as a plain matter of 
fact^ in the literal meaning of the words ; to show what 
proof of this fact we have in Holy Writ ; and lastly, to show 
the great use and importance of the fact as a point of 
Christian doctrine." 

It can scarcely fail of striking the most cursory reader 
of the above extract, that if the Church of Kome built her 
doctrine of purgatory upon the assertion set forth in the 
clause in the Apostles' Creed, the very tendency of the 
clause to such corruptions is primA facie evidence against 
it; and that the surest way, therefore, of disproving 
purgatory would be to show that the clause itself, with 
reference to an intermediate state, is altogether un- 
scriptural. 

I question whether there is another instance, in the 
writings of our divines, of so much ingenuity expended 
upon such palpable self-delusion as the following : — ^^Itis 
evident," the bishop says, "that the place to which the 
soul of our Saviour went, in the interval between death 
and the resurrection, must be below the surface of the 
earth, for it is said in the Greedy that He 'descended,' 
that is. He went down to it." Can there he anything 
more puerile than this notion of the descent of the disem- 
bodied spirit of our Saviour to some region beneath the 
surface of the earth? This is followed by a laboured 
dissertation on the meaning of the word heU, in order to 
dear it from the imputation of being the place of torment, 
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to which the word is so familiarly applied. He then 
proceeds to say — "Assuming, therefore, that every 
departed soul has its place of residence, it would be 
reasonable to suppose, if revelation were silent on the 
subject, that a common mansion is provided for them all, 
their nature being similar ; since we see throughout all 
nature creatures of the same sort placed together in the 
same element. But revelation is not silent.^ 

" The sacred writers of the Old Testament spoke ofmch 
a common mansion in the inner parts of the earth; and 
we find the same opinion so general among the heathen 
writers of antiquity, that it is more probable that it had 
its rise in the earliest patriarchal revelations than in the 
imaginations of man or in poetical fiction. The notion is 
confirmed by the language of the writers of the New 
Testament ; who concur with the earliest heathen poets 
in dividing this central mansion of the dead into two 
distinct regions for the separate lodging of the souls of the 
righteous and the reprobate." This assertion, in as far 
as it concerns the writers of the New Testament, has 
reference to the parable of Lazarus and Dives, upon which, 
in fact, is mainly founded the mediaeval doctrine of an 
intermediate state. Now, if that parable were a real 
history, what must be the inference? Must it not be 
that condemned souls, however separated by an impass9.ble 
gulf from the souls of the faithful, are still so close to 
them as to be able to hold converse with them? How 
then are we to reconcile this with Bishop Horsley^s notion 
that the visit of our Saviour was confined to the souls of 
the faithful ? "The common people,** he says, "know of 
no other hell but that of the burning lake, which certainly 
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was not the hell to which the soul of Christ descended. 
He descended to hell properly so called, to the invisible 
mansion of departed spirits; and to that part of it 
where the souls of the faithful, when they are delivered 
from the burden of the flesh, are in joy and felicity." 

Bishop Horsley thinks it probable that the heathen 
world may have derived their notions of Tartarus from 
floating traditions of the patriarchal age. Whereas, it is 
well known that learned men have contended for the 
absence of any deflnite relation of a future state in the 
Pentateuch. And however true it may be that the sublime 
enunciations of Jehovah, which pervade the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, must have tended necessarily to 
engender such belief, which is further conflrmed by our 
Saviour Himself, in His argument with the unbelieving 
Sadducees (Luke xx. 37), yet it is a remarkable fact 
that, until the coming of our Saviour, not only was there 
no definite revelation of a ^ture state of rewards and 
punishments, but none even of a future life and im- 
mortality. 

The Book of Job supplies the best comment upon all 
that was known and believed in the primitive ages with 
relation to a future state. It distinctly confutes the 
doctrine of a temporal adjustment of good and evil by an 
appeal to the actual condition of mankind ; and the more 
I have studied that ancient record, the more I have been 
persuaded that the impression was indelible upon the 
mind of Job, that there is a life to come, when the justice 
of Grod will assuredly be vindicated in the sight of an 
assembled world. In the heathen world, on the contrary, 
whilst their greatest philosophers concurred in the neces- 



eity of impreesing the dread of a future retribution, aa & 
governing principle, on the minds of the vulgar, there ie 
abundant evidence of their own scepticism. Nothing is, 
indeed, more beautiful than Cicero's narrative of the last 
riioimiits of Socrates: how he scorned to avert Hie im- 
pending setit«nce of death, either by eluding, as he might 
easily hiive done, his keepers, or by seeMng the advocacy 
of another, or by becoming himself a supplicant to his 
judgu.s ; thus exhibiting an unparalleled example of great- 
ness, tbf result, not of pride, but of real magnanimity. 
Tu the vi^rj last he continued to discourse about the soul; 
and at the instant of raising the poisoned cup to his lips, 
spoke a,!i if he was rather ascending into heaven than 
about to suSer death. 

Wo are further told by him, that it was the opinion 
of Socr^iitis, that " The souls of men which were polluted 
with thi> common vices of mankind, or stained with 
private crimes, or with inexpiable ofiences against the 
state wiTe made to take a devious path away from the 
council of the gods ; whilst such as had kept themselves 
upriglit and chaste, and had avoided as much as possible 
bodily contamination, resumed with ease their place 
among the gods, whom they had imitated in their lives, 
and from whom they sprung." * 

But wliilst it is admitted that the illimiined mind of 
Socrates was capable of attaining to sentiments such as 
tfaeae, ecntitnents nearly akin to inspiration, they afford 
jfot the slightest countenance to Bishop Horsley's notion 
of the existence of such a region beneath the surface of 
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the earth, as he assigns to disembodied souls between death 
and the resurrection, for the purpose of bolstering up 
an interpolated clause in the Apostles' Creed. 

There are three texts (besides that — instar omnium — 
''this day shalt thou be with me in Paradise,") on which 
the Bishop of St. Asaph tells us the proof of Christ's 
descent into hell principally rests. 

1st. That of the Psalmist, alleged by St. Peter, in his 
first sermon on the day of Pentecost, as a prophecy con- 
cerning Christ, verified in his resurrection from the dead 
— " Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou 
suffer thy Holy One to see corruption" — ^where David 
spoke prophetically of the resurrection of Chris^^that 
Sis soul was not left in heU, neither did Sis flesh see 
corruption. From this text, if there were no other, 
the article, the bishop says, in the sense in which be 
has explained it, is clearly and infallibly deduced ; for if 
the soul of Christ were not left in hell at His resurrec- 
tion, then it was in hell before His resurrection ; but 
it was not there either before EEis death or after His 
resurrection, for that never was imagined ; therefore it 
descended into hell after His death, and before His 
resurrection ; for as His flesh, by virtue of the Divine 
promise, saw no corruption, although it was in the grave, 
the place of corruption, where it remained until His 
resurrection ; so His soul, which, by virtue of the like 
promise, was not left in hell, was in that hell where it 
was not lefty until the time came for its reunion to the 
body for the accomplishment of the resurrection. Hence 
it is so clearly evinced that the soul of Christ was in the 
place called hell, ''that none but an infidel," saith St. 
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Augustine, '^ can deny it/' Bravo ! bravo ! bishop and 
Father of the Church I 

The second text is that of St. Paul in his fourth 
chapter of his Epistle to the Ephesians, where, reasoning 
upon the words of the Psalmist in the 68th Psalm, 
" When He ascended up on high He led captivity cap- 
tive, and gave gifts unto men/' ^^Now that He as- 
cended/' says the Apostle, arguing upon the Psalmisf s 
wordrt, "what is it but that He descended first into the 
lower parts of the earth ?" intimating that the ascending 
up on high of which the Psalmist speaks, is to be under- 
stood in reference to a previous descent into the lowest 
regions as its opposite. 

To show what a perversion of argument is here, I need 
only contrast the preceding passage with the comments 
of Bishop Pearson, and of Dean Stanhope, on the words 
" into the lower parts of the earth." (Eph. iv. 9.) " These 
words," the former says, "may well refer to the incarnation 
of Christ, according to the saying of the same Prophet, 
Ps. Ixiii. 9, — 'Those that seek my soul, to destroy it, 
Mhall go into the lower parts of the earth ;' which, there 
is high authority for saying, means the grave." And 
even still more to the purpose is the paraphrase of Dean 
Stanhope upon the verse in question: "Now that ex- 
pression of ascending up on high, hath reference to some 
former coming down. And so did this King and Conqueror 
descend from the utmost height when incarnate, and 
vouchsafing to live on this earth, and yet more so, when 
not disdaining to die and be buried in it." 

The third portion of Scripture which goes to the 
proof (Bishop Horsley's proof) of the same factj is that 
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very remarkable passage, in the third chapter of St. 
Peter's first Epistle, which the Bishop has chosen for 
his text. 

Bather, however, than follow the sermon through the 
whole of this last labyrinth, it may suffice to observe that, 
still forgetting that our Saviour was all the while in 
Paradise, the bishop insists upon it, that the prison of 
certain antediluvian spirits to which he went was the 
hell, such as he has described it, of the Apostles' Creed ; 
and whither, of course, horresco referens, he must be 
supposed to have taken the thief with him to hear his 
sermon to the prisoners ! 

Where there is acknowledged obscurity in any text, 
it is the duty of commentators to take care that no 
interpretation of their's militate against scriptural doc- 
trine; and, with respect to the present text, without 
presuming to dogmatise, I must express my full con- 
currence with many learned expositors, who have no 
doubt of its allusion to the preaching of our Saviour prior 
to His incarnation, through the influence of the Holy 
Spirit on the patriarch Noah, to certain spirits, " which 
sometimes were disobedient, when once the long suffering 
of God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was 
a preparing." The only comment which I shall subjoin 
is that of Bishop Pearson, who, in the exercise of a clear 
and honest judgment, tells us, that ''The plain interpret- 
ation of this text is the true one, namely, that Christ did 
preach unto those men who lived before the flood, even 
while they lived, and consequently that He was before it. 
For though this was not done by an immediate act of the 
Son of Grod, as if He personally had appeared on earth. 
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and actually preached to that old world; but by the 
ministry of a Prophet, by the sending of Noah, ^^a 
preacher of righteousness," yet to do any thing by another, 
not able to perform it without Him, as much demonstrates 
the existence of the principal cause as if He did it of 
Himself without any intervening instrument." 

What our Saviour says of Himself, as a sojourner on 
earth, applies to all, " the night cometh, when no man can 
work." (John ix. 4.) And I defy any one to produce ar 
single expression of our Saviour^s, or of either of His 
apostles, which affords the smallest pretence for flattering 
ourselves that there is any loctis pcenitekticB beyond the 
grave, and this methinks should suffice to prevent learned 
commentators from exercising their ingenuity in order to 
make an obscure text speak, by implication, a different 
language from the entire volume of the Scriptures. 

I so dislike pulling a giant such as Bishop Horsley to 
pieces, that I decline to follow him through the further 
mazes of his bewildering discourse; contenting myself 
with subjoining the peroration to a sermon of unusual 
length and effort. 

" Having now, I trust, shown that the article of Christ's 
descent into hell is to be taken as a plain matter of fact, 
in the literal meaning of the words ; having exhibited the 
positive proof that we find of this fact in holy writ; 
having asserted the literal meaning of my text, and dis- 
played in its full force the convincing proof to be deduced 
from this passage in particular; I shall now, with great 
brevity, demonstrate the great use and importance of the 
fact itself as a point of Christian doctrine. 

^'Its great use is this, that it is a clear confutation of 
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the dismal notion of death as a temporary extinction of 
the life of the whole man ; or, what is no less gloomy and 
discouraging, the notion of the sleep of the soul in the 
interval between death and the resurrection. Christ was 
made so truly man, that whatever took place in the 
human nature of Christ may be considered as a model 
and example of what must take place, in a certain due 
proportion and degree, in every man united to Him. 
Christ's soul survived the death of His body, therefore 
shall the soul of every believer survive the body's death ; 
Christ's disembodied soul descended into hell, thither 
therefore shall the soul of every believer in Christ descend ; 
in that place the soul of Christ, in its separate state, pos- 
sessed and exercised active powers, in the same place, 
therefore, shall the believer's soul possess and exercise 
activity : Christ's soul was not left in heQ, neither shall 
the souls of his servants there be left, but for a season ; the 
appointed time will come, when the Redeemer shall set 
open the doors of their prison-house, and say to His 
redeemed 'Go forth!'" 

Now, no one denies that all will be subjected to the 
same conditions with our Saviour, as to His humanity ; 
our souls, like His, will return to God, there to remain 
'^ until the appointed time will come, when the Redeemer 
shall set open the doors of their prison-house, and say to 
His redeemed, *Go forth.'" 

What a chimera is the intermediate expectant state, 
whether contemplated as a state of happiness, or a state 
of misery ! 

The parable of Lazarus and Dives countenances, as I 
hope I have shown, neither of these ppinions. Its 
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corporeity shows that it does not apply to the dis- 
embodied spirit ; its reference to Moses and the prophets 
shows, and that is the gist of the parable, that we must 
not expect more evidence of a day of judgment, and of 
resurrection to eternal life, than is akeady afforded us in 
the Bible. In a worldly point of view, no one will deny 
that, in dealing with such an imaginary state as a locus 
poBnitentuBy the Romanists have turned it to a good 
account. 

As for the comfort of supposing that we shall be in a 
state of individual consciousness between death and the 
day of judgment, and not that our souls, apart from our 
bodies, will, as incomplete existences, be in the safe 
keeping of God, I believe it to be a fallacy altogether. 
How infinitely more consolatory is the analogy of our 
death with sleep, consonant alike with the unsophisticated 
belief of the vulgar, when not in the trammels of 
Romanism, and with' that of religious philosophers, like 
Sir Thomas Brown, who in his nightly colloquy with 
God thus expresses himself: — 

" Sleep is a death, make me tiy, 
By sleeping, what it is to die ; 
And as gently lay my head 
On my grave, as now my bed. 
Howe'er I rest, Great God, let me 
Awake again at last with Thee. 
And thus assured, behold I lie 
Securely, or to wake or die." 

Moreover, is not the doctrine of an intermediate state 
virtually negatived, in aU assemblies of Christians, as 
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often as they join in Bishop Ken's beautiful Evening- 
hymn? 

*' Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed ; 
Teach me to die, that so I may 
Triumphing rise at the last day. 

may mj soul on Thee repose, 
And with sweet sleep mine eye-lids close ; 
Sleep that may me more yig'rons make, 
To serve my Qod when I awake."* 

* Correctly given according to the yenrion In the " Lift of Bp. Ken, by a 
Layman.*' Snd ed. p. 882. 
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CHAPTEB III. 

"Sociology," a Modebn Scienoe, op which it is 

DIFFICULT TO GIVE ANT FbECISE DEFINITION. 

Haying reoeiyed much information and pleasure from 
the writings of Sir James Stephen, I must confess that 
some parts of his " Epilogue " occasioned equal surprise 
and regret I complain, in particular, of his attempting 
to found any refutation of the Roman doctrine of transnb- 
stantiation on the suggestion that, after all, no such words 
as those employed by the Evangelists, St. Matthew and 
St Luke, may have been used by our Saviour. The Greek 
words, TovTo tan to (ra)/ux fiov, "this is my body," "may 
not," he says, " be a correct version of those used by our 
Saviour, who spake in the Syro-Chaldaic tongue^ which was 
the vernacular idiom of the Jews at that time, and which 
Sir J. Stephen pronounces to be the poorest and least 
elevated of the instruments of discourse ever used among 
civilised men. Wo can only, therefore, conjecture what 
His very words were | and in the wide field of conjecture 
it is morally impossible that a real unanimity of judgment 
should prevail." " Human language," he had previously 
observed, " being impreMscd with all the infirmities, and 
darkened by all the mental obiourities of those who have 
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invented, employed, and modified it, must be a most im- 
perfect vehicle and exponent of thought Consequently, 
communications reaching us even from the Deity himself 
through the channel of our own words and ideas, must 
partake, more or less, of the indistinctness and ambiguity 
inseparable from all our thoughts and all our discourse." * 
But this surely is not a point in question. What con«< 
cems us is the competency of the Evangelists to bear 
testimony to, and faithfully record, not so much the very 
words^ as the import of the words, spoken by our Saviour 
in a matter of so much importance. It is the doctrinal 
fact that concerns us ; the fact '^ that our blessed Lord, 
at His last celebration of the Passover with His disciples, 
made bread and wine the symbols of His body and blood 
in that commemorative Sacrament of His death and 
passion, which He appointed to be kept by all companies 
of Christians throughout the world from that time forth 
until His coming again. Moreover, our Saviour, on the 
solemn occasion of the institution of the Lord's Supper, 
was not addressing a promiscuous multitude, but His own 
disciples, to whom, whatever were the words used. He 
was, beyond all doubt, intelligible. The argument is not 
to be admitted that an imperfect language, such as the 
Syro-Chaldaic, was rendered . ambiguous by its having 
been transfused into the more perfect Greek. The 
Evangelists well knew the meaning of our Saviour's 
words, and they rendered them faithfully. To suppose 
otherwise, would be neither more nor* less than to un- 
settle the whole canon of the New Testament. Is it 

* Sir J. Stq;)hen*8 Eaaays, toI. 11. p. 468. 
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not evident that the Romanist might fiurly lay hold of 
such a suggestion as this of Sir J. Stephen, and say, — 
" The words of our Saviour are so plainly in our favour, 
that our adversaries are reduced to the necessity of 
questioning their accuracy." Sir J. Stephen does, 
indeed, appear to have exercised a very unfortunate 
ingenuity throughout his long and elaborate argument 
in explanation, and almost in defence of the diversity 
of doctrine and ecclesiastical polity which is spread over 
the entire surface of Christendom; and which, whilst it 
professes to rest on the same divine charter, threatens to 
tear into shreds the seamless garment of our Saviour ; 
yet, so thoroughly am I persuaded that he never writes 
without a good motive, and that the main tendency of 
his writings is to counteract the present fashionable 
heartlessness of intellect which would set aside the para- 
mount authority of the Bible, that I should have re- 
frained from this allusion to him if it were not certain, 
that there is nothing against which we ought to be more 
on our guard, than that excess of liberality which is 
ready to find excuse not only for allowable difference of 
opinion on points of no vital importance, but for perni- 
cious heresies. 

The awful subject of eternal punishment is necessarily 
one of great difficulty, and especially seductive to persons 
of unstable faith ; yet nothing appears to be more clearly 
enunciated in the New Testament. Here again we find 
the same amiable and learned Professor recurring to the 
ambiguity of language as an excuse for questioning the 
correctness of a doctrine alike revolting, as its impugners 
maintain, to the placability of human nature and to the 
Divine attribute of love. 
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^* Disclaiming, therefore, the very slightest sympathy 
with that arrogance which would reject any part of 
Divine revelation on the ground of its inconsistency with 
the dogmas of human wisdom, we would yet," he says, 
" (in the exercise of that freedom which all Protestants, 
in terms, at least, assert for themselves and allow to 
others,) venture to inquire, or rather to suggest the in- 
quiry, whether any sufficient authority reaUy exists for 
asserting that either Christ himself, or His apostles, 
taught the doctrine of a penal retribution, which is to be 
* eternal' in the sense in which we believe the Deity 
himself to be ' eternal.' 

" With the exception of one dubious expression in the 
book of Daniel, the Old Testament is entirely silent on 
the subject of the eternity of future punishment. The 
same thing is true of a very large majority of the 
books of the New Testament Nevertheless, we find our 
Saviour speaking with the most emphatic iteration of 
'their worm' which *dieth not;' and of 'the fire,' that 
'never shall be quenched,' Words, doubtless, of fearful 
significance I words which, however understood, can in- 
timate nothing less than a danger, at the thought of 
which the stoutest heart should quake and the holiest 
stand in awe ! But while the reverence due to our 
Divine Teacher forbids us to subtract one jot or tittle 
from the force of His expressions, it no less distinctly 
forbids us to enhance their force by adding one jot or 
tittle to them." 

Such sentiments do credit to the writer's heart, and 
will find a response in every thoughtful bosom. But 
when, in pursuit of a solution of the difficulty, he 
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glances at the charge made by some critics of a spurious 
interpolation of the words mp to atr^arov ; and further 
insinuates, that even supposing the text to be genuine, 
the words mean not ^Hhe fire that never shall be 
quenched," but '' the inextinguishable fire," he still can- 
didly acknowledges that the language of Christ, in the 
last verse of the twenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew, is 
perfectly clear and unambiguous as it stands in our 
English Bibles, — " These shall go away into everlasting 
punishment." He is, therefore, again compelled to have 
recourse to the ambiguity of the Syro-Chaldaic idiom. 
*' Perfectly precise equivalents for such abstract terms 
can," he says, " be seldom, if ever, found in languages so 
essentially dissimilar in their structure and genius as the 
Syro-Chaldaic and the Greek. But what if it be ad- 
mitted that our B>edeemer himself actually pronounced 
the very terms which now stand in the Greek Testa- 
ment, can we really find in them the terrific and over- 
whelming sense which the popular opinion attributes 
to them? The words in question are manifestly sus- 
ceptible of the difierent meanings which so many 
scholars have at difierent times pointed out. They 
might, for instance, be rendered with literal accuracy 
either by the words, 'into life-long punishment ;' or by 
the words, Mnto perpetual abscission.' And, if the 
meaning of those expressions be really ambiguous or 
equivocal, are we not bound to adopt such a construction 
of them as may be derived from the probabilities in 
favour of any one or other of the possible meanings?" 
He accordingly first observes, ''that the doctrine of the 
eternity of future, retribution forms no necessary sub- 
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stratum of any other Christian doctrine. Every argu- 
ment, every narrative, every expostulation, every warning 
in the Bible would be as complete and as intelligible, 
if not as emphatical, without it as with it. The same 
thing cannot be said of any other of the main truths 
revealed in the Holy Scriptures. Each of them is an 
integrid part of the system to which it belongs. Is it, 
then, probable that a doctrine which, if true, infinitely 
outweighs in importance all the rest of the articles of 
our creeds, should have been propounded as a mere 
isolated truth, standing in no necessary connection with 
the rest ? Is it not far more probable that there is an 
error in that construction of our Saviour's words which 
would render Him the promulgator of it ? The angel 
who descended from heaven and proclaimed to the shep- 
herds the incarnation of the Redeemer, announced himself 
as the herald ^ of good tidings of great joy which should 
be to all people.' But if it be, indeed, true that He who 
was thus made incarnate, proclaimed an eternity of 
unutterable woe to the vast majority of those who, from 
generation to generation, throng our streets, our marts, 
and our chiux^hes, how shall we reconcile the angelic 
announcement with this awful proclamation ? The 
Gospel is, indeed, intelligence of blessedness, surpass- 
ing imagination, to ^the fern who are chosen;' but 
that same Grospel is, on the popular hypothesis, not less 
intelligence of wretchedness, surpassing imagination, 'to 
the vMtny who are called.' Is not, therefore, the accu- 
racy of that hypothesis involved in much improbability?" 
Now, however readily the privilege may be conceded 
to Sir J. Stephen of qualifying, or extenuating, the mean- 
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ing of expressions used by our Saviour and transmitted 
by the Evangelists, which literally imply eternal punish- 
ment ; yet it never can be allowable to tamper with the 
words themselves, to which no manner of ambiguity 
attaches, because, forsooth, they may not be the identi- 
cal words used by our Saviour. It is not even known 
whether the extant Greek version of Saint Matthew's 
Gospel proceeded from the pen of Saint Matthew or not. 
In either case, the version is fraught with equal evidence 
of inspired truth ; it stood the test of contemporary 
witnesses ; and whether certain words were rendered 
identically or not, in their transference from Hebrew 
into Greek, cannot affect the correctness of their im- 
port. What our Saviour said St. Matthew must have 
rendered faithfully; and what St. Matthew rendered 
faithfully in Hebrew must have been faithfully trans- 
lated into Greek, otherwise it would have been at once 
condemned as unfaithful. We have memorable addresses 
delivered by St. Paul to the Greeks at Athens (Acts 
xvii. 22) ; and to the Jews at Jerusalem (Acts xxii. 3) ; 
and whether we have the very words which fell from 
St Paul's lips or not, speaking as he did in the one case 
in the Greek, and in the other in the Hebrew tongue, 
we have more accurate versions of what he said than 
could have been afforded by the most expert short-hand 
writer of the present day. 

So, whether St. Matthew recorded his own or his 
master's words, they alike bear the stamp of inspiration. 

It would, indeed, be strangely inconsistent with the 
loving mercies of our Redeemer to suppose that He came 
to condemn, rather than to save, the world. St. John 
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tells us, and his words are very truth, that ^'God so 
loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life. For God sent not His Son into 
the world to condemn the world; but that the world 
through Him might be saved."* 

What surprises me is, that a man of Sir J. Stephen's 
sense should well-nigh argue as if there were no difference 
between the irretrievable condemnation of Calvinists, and 
that irreversible sentence which will one day be pronounced 
upon all who have turned a deaf ear to the tidings of 
salvation. Our blessed Lord, when He took our nature 
upon Him to make atonement for the sins of the whole 
world, came not into the world to reconcile God to sin, 
but to bring sinners to repentance; and it would be 
monstrous to suppose that beings endowed with moral 
faculties should be saved in spite of themselves. Surely 
it is enough for us to know that we have a Saviour who 
is *' God the Lord," and that He has declared Himself 
willing to do for us what we cannot do for ourselves ; but 
who will not save us unless we turn to Him in faith and 
obedience. We are entirely God's creatures. The vessel 
from the hands of the potter is far less the work of the 
potter than we are the work of that Almighty Being in 
whom we live, and move, and think, and act, whose 
therefore we are, and whom we are bound to serve. To 
suppose that we can make terms for ourselves by virtue of 
the exercise of that reason which is given us to throw 
light upon our path, but which is itself a mere derivative 

• John ill. 16,17. 
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from the Diyine Essence, is to lose sight of the veiy 
nature and condition of our existence. Whateyer iiifi>r- 
mation reason may afford us respecting our being's end 
and aim, it is wholly inadequate to the solution of that 
problem which respects a future state of existence, and 
the stupendous mystery of the fall of man and of 
redemption. 

All the world, our Bible tells us, lay under condemna- 
tion. Our Saviour's invitation is to alL He promises 
rest to all who will come unto Him. And however true 
it be that sentence of condemnation stiU hangs over the 
reprobate, who, it was foreseen, would be by far the 
larger portion of mankind; yet the proclamation was no 
less one of mercy, inasmuch as all lay previously under 
condemnation, and means of escape were proclaimed, 
calculated to gladden all hearts, as they continue to do 
the heart of every penitent sinner at the present day, and 
will to the end of the world. Above all, we are bound to 
contemplate the immensity of the sacrifice which, as 
Christians, we believe to have been made to save us 
from the pains of eternal death. 

In contending against the notion which some entertain, 
that the corruption of the human heart is such that nothing 
less than the announcement of the penalty of eternal 
misery would be sufficient to deter men from sin. Sir J. 
Stephen chiefly relies on the presumed fact, that this is 
contradicted by experience ; and, after indulging in a 
long train of eloquent, and almost indignant expostulation, 
commencing with the question : '* Does the dread of that 
terrific penalty really stem the headlong current of 
iniquity ? " he persists in saying, " Let any honest man 
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fairly propose to himself, and fairly answer the question, 
whether the unutterable disparity between his actual 
interest in all the frivolities of life and his professed 
belief in an eternity of woe, impending probably over 
himself, but certainly over the vast majority of the human 
race, does not convict him of professing to believe more 
that he actually believes ? And, if so, is there not some 
reason to doubt whether he has not erred in attributing 
to his Saviour a meaning for which, after all, he cannot 
find any real place in his own mind, or vital influence on 
his own heart." 

If it be admitted that all this is powerfully put, still 
the same objection exists as to the propriety of seeking 
a solution of the difficulty in the equivocal meaning of 
words, not identical, it may be, with those used by our 
Saviour Himself. 

Suppose the Greek words kSKcutw at^viov (everlasting 
punishment) not to be identical with those used by our 
Saviour, still His words no doubt literally implied an 
eternity of suffering ; and whatever hope it may be per- 
mitted us to entertain of their having been employed 
figuratively, in how small a degree does this lessen the 
danger of striving to relax the penalty annexed to ob- 
durate guilt. We readily exult in the contemplation of 
unimaginable happiness, such as, " Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love Him." 
(I Cor. ii. 9.) And what greater reason have we for 
looking forward to the joys of heaven, on the condition 
of our living in conformity with our Christian faith, than 
we have for dreading the equally inconceivable wretched- 
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ness which is set before us with like emphasis as the 
wages of sin ? Ought we not, I repeat, rather to saj 
within ourselves, ''How vast beyond compare must be 
that penalty annexed to sin, from which nothing less than 
the incarnation and crucifixion of the Son of God could 
suffice to rescue us ? " and thus set a limit to inquiries 
which never can be otherwise met than by reference to 
that inspired volume, against which the appeal of the 
sceptic is made. At all events, rather than impugn the 
integrity of texts, which literally imply " eternal punish- 
ment," let us rest in the conviction, that they are the 
enunciation of One who was incapable of a wrong judg- 
ment, and who, from His acquaintance with the heart of 
fallen man, best knew how to deal with its frailties. 

Whether, after all, the words expressive of eternal 
suffering may not be figuratively understood, so as to 
meet the requisitions of such pious and amiable com- 
mentators as Sir J. Stephen, is of less importance than 
the unquestionably heretical notion of one of the modem 
schools of sceptics, that '' the punishment of the wicked 
is eternal only inasmuch as it involves the ultimate 
destruction or annihilation of those on whom it is to be 
inflicted." 

It may be satisfactory to the readers of the preceding 
statement to see what so learned and powerful a writer 
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as Bishop Horsley has said upon this painfiilly interesting 
and awful subject. 

" In every page of holy writ the terrors which await the 
ungodly are displayed in expressions studiously adapted 
to lay hold of the imagination of mankind, and awaken 
the most thoughtless to such an habitual sense of danger, 
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as might be sufficient to overcome the most powerful 
allurements of vice." " The wicked are to go into outer 
darkness. There is to be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
Thej are to depart into everlasting fire prepared for the 
Devil and his angels, where the worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched. There they shall drink of the 
wrath of God, poured out without mixture, into the cup 
of His indignation." "Whatever there may be of figure 
is some of these expressions, as much as this they certainly 
import, that the future state of the wicked will be a state 
of exquisite torment both of body and mind,— of torments 
not only intense in degree, but incapable of intermission, 
cure, or end, — a condition of unmixed and perfect evil, 
not less deprived of ^ture hope than of present enjoy- 
ment. In the ambitious man we commonly find a 
superiority of parts, in some measure proportioned to 
the magnitude of his designs. It is his particular talent 
to weigh distant consequences, to provide against them, 
and to turn every thing, by a deep policy and forecast, to 
his own advantage. It might be expected, therefore, that 
his sagacity would restrain him from the desperate foUy 
of sacrificing an unfading crown for that glory that must 
shortly pass away. Again, your avaricious money- 
getting man is generally a character of wonderful 
discretion. It might be expected that he would be exact 
to count his gains, and would be the last to barter the 
possessions which he might hold for ever, for the wealth 
that shall be taken from him, and shall not profit 
him in the day of wrath. Then, for those servants of 
sin, the effeminate sons of sensual pleasure, these are a 
feeble timid race« It might be expected that these, of 
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all men, would want firmness to brave the danger. Yet, 
so it is : the ambitious pursues a conduct which must 
end in shame ; the miser, to be rich now, makes himself 
poor for ever ; and the tender delicate voluptuary shrinks 
not at the thought of endless burnings !" 

" These things could not be but for one of these two 
reasons,— either that there is some lurking incredulity 
in men, an evil heart of unbeliefy that admits not the 
gospel doctrine of punishment in its full extent ; or that 
their imaginations set the danger at a prodigious dis- 
tance." 

The learned bishop then adverts to the reasoning of 
sceptics in opposition to the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment. As, for instance, that the voice of nature, equally 
with that of the Scriptures, loudly proclaims the goodness 
as well as the power of God the universal Lord. " Is it, 
then, to be supposed, that this good, this merciful, this 
long-suffering God, should doom His frail imperfect 
creature man to endless punishment, for the follies— call 
them, if you please, the crimes— of a short life ? Ought 
words, which admit of a partial or figurative interpreta- 
tion, to be taken in their literal sense, when that sense is 
so revolting to humanity?" With much more in the same 
strain, to be met with in the writings and the sermons of 
modern sectaries ; not in the writings of infidels merely, but 
of men who, with all their errors, must be numbered among 
the friends and advocates of virtue and religion. But 
while we willingly bear witness to their worth, we must 
not the less strenuously resist their dangerous innovations. 
There are certain points concerning the nature of the 
Deity, and the schemes of Providence, upon which reason 
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is dumb and revelation is explicit. The question con- 
cerning the eternal duration of the torments of the wicked 
is one of these. 

Who is he that shall determine in what proportions the 
attributes of justice and mercj, forbearance and severity, 
ought to be mixed up in the character of the Supreme 
Grovernor of the universe? It cannot be proved that 
eternal punishment is inconsistent with the schemes of 
Grod's moral government ; for who can define the extent 
of that government ? Who among the sons of men 
hath an exact* understanding of its ends — a knowledge 
of its various parts, and of their mutual relations and 
dependencies? Who is he that shall explain by what 
motives the righteous are to be preserved from falling from 
their future state of glory ? Is it impossible that, among 
other motives, the sufferings of the wicked may have a 
salutary effect ? And *^ shall God spare the wicked, if 
the preservation of the righteous should call for the per- 
petual example of their punishment?" ^'IJpon what 
grounds, then, do we, with our limited capacities, proceed 
when we pretend to interpret, to qualify, and to extenuate, 
the threatenings of Holy Writ?" 

'^ If, on any ground, it were safe to indulge a hope that 
the sufferings of the wicked may have an end, it would be 
on the principal adopted by the great Origen, and by other 
eminent examples of learning and piety, which our own 
times have seen, — that the actual endurance of punish- 
ment in the next life will produce effects to which the 
apprehension of it in this had been insufficient, and end, 
afler a long course of ages, in the reformation of the 
worst characters. But the principle that this effect is 

D 6 
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possible, that the heart may be reclaimed by force, is at 
best precarious ; and the only safe principle of human 
conduct is the belief that unrepented sin will suffer 
endless punishment hereafter." 

Bishop Horsley adverts, lastly, to the probability that 
'^ the distance at which imagination sets the prospect of 
future punishment may have a more general influence in 
diminishing the effect of God's merciful warnings than 
any sceptical doubts about the intensity or the duration 
of the sufferings of the wicked ;" but he repudiates this 
delusion by adducing texts, the obvious ptlrport of which 
is to guard us against it. We have the declaration of 
the Holy Spirit himself, that " the coming of the Lord 
draweth nigh." Whatever may be the season appointed in 
the secret counsels of Grod for " that great and terrible day, 
when the heavens and the earth shall flee from the face 
of Him who shall be seated on the throne, and their place 
shall be no more found," — ^whatever may be the destined 
time of this public catastrophe, — ^the end of the world, with 
respect to every individual, takes place at the conclusion 
of his own life. In the grave there will be no repentance ; 
no virtues acquired ; no evil habits thrown off. With 
that character, whether of virtue or of vice, with which 
a man leaves the world, with that he must appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ. In that moment, 
therefore, in which his present life ends, every man's 
future condition becomes irreversibly determined." 
Watchfulness and prayer are the prescribed duties ; and 
however ftiUy the bishop may concur with the professor 
in the wish to administer, to the utmost extent which 
truth will permit, the consolations of Divine Love, far from 
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him would be the thought of allowing anj imperfection 
in the vernacular language of the Jews in our Saviour's 
daj, to draw him from the obvious meaning of words 
which, whether identical or not with the Syro-Chaldaie, 
unquestionably imply a state of endless wretchedness. It 
is, in fact, impossible to overrate the mischief if not met 
in season, that must ensue from such attempts as these of 
Sir J. Stephen to escape from a supposed difficulty, by 
making a Scripture doctrine dependent upon the idiomatic 
wording of a text. License such as this would open the 
door to innovators of every description, from the super- 
stitious Papist and bewildered rationalist to the forlorn 
Socinian, who^ believing in a God of mercy, but failing to 
recognise the condition of Mien man, is an alien from the 
throne of grace, and from the sovereignty of the Divine 
Author of our redemption. The reply to Sir J. Stephen's 
'^ summary of reasons for supposing that what our blessed 
Lord and Saviour has revealed to us respecting future 
retribution would be more consistent with the divine 
attribute of love and with the instinctive intimations of 
the human breast if divested of the doctrine of eternal 
punishment," is simply this, that it seemed otherwise to the 
Author of our salvation Himself, The Syro-Chaldaic 
argument must be deemed wholly inadmissible; and to 
say, as Sir J. Stephen does, that the doctrine forms 
no necessary substratum of any other Christian doctrine, 
is the same as saying that capital punishment is no 
necessary substratum of the code of English Legislature ; 
the real question, in either case, being as to the matter of 
fact, and its tendency to effectuate a proposed object. It 
is further to be held in remembrance, that whatever error 
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may attach to human enactments, there can be none in the 
appointments of Divine Providence. The quotation which 
I have given above from Bishop Horslej, without being 
satisfactory, is nevertheless written with due attention to 
the respect which a pious mind is sure to pay to the 
sacredness of inspiration. He has merely made us 
acquainted with the utmost that Origen was enabled to 
say in bar of eternal punishment, and, in so doing, he has 
certainly not rescued that venerable father from the 
charge of fallibility. In nothing are the Scriptures of the 
New Testament more clear and precise than in the 
meaning affixed to the words heaven and hell. The 
former is set before us as a region t)f everlasting hap- 
piness, the latter of everlasting misery. " Be not afraid,'* 
our Saviour says, " of them that kill the body, and after 
that have no more that they can do. But I will forewarn 
you whom ye shall fear; fear Him, who after He hath 
killed hath power to cast into hell ; yea, I say unto you, 
fear Him." (Luke xii. 4, 5.) "Verily, verily, I say 
unto you. The hour is coming, and now is, when the dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God ; and they that 
hear shall live." (John v. 25.) Warning words these ; 
words of awful import, addressed to the dead in trespasses 
and sin, yet fraught with heart -inspiring encouragement, 
not to those only to whom they were first addressed, and 
who were witnesses of the rising beams of the Sun of 
Bighteousness, but to all who shall be gladdened by its 
efiulgence to the end of time. In vain do the wise of 
this world stretch their inquiring gaze to the starry 
heavens, and yearn after a futurity of progressive know- 
ledge and bliss in other created worlds, whilst words 
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such as these are soonding in tlieir ears ; words which 
lead them, if they impute not falsehood to the incarnate 
Son of God himself, to other words of stiU greater 
comprehension, — ^* The hour is coming in the which all 
that are in the graves shall hear "Bob voice^ and shall 
come forth ; they that have done good unto the resur- 
rection of life ; and they that have done evil unto the 
resurrection of damnation." (John v. 28, 29.) 

The joys of heaven are spoken of with snhlime sim- 
plicity, as great beyond our power of conception ; but^ in 
the representation of the pains of hell, there is a circum- 
stantiality which is reconcilable with no other notion than 
that of a mercifol purpose to deter sinners from the evil 
of their way. There is no admission of a single ray of 
hope. '^ In heU their worm dieth not^ and the fire is not 
quenched." (Mark ix. 48.) There can be no mistake in 
the meaning of words such as these. Never is philosophy 
more out of place than when it attempts to make 
conjectural emendations of doctrines which are only to 
be learnt at the foot of the cross. The very brightest 
among the sons of men must pass in spirit ^^ to the place 
which is called Calvary,"^ if they would learn the 
immensity of the price paid for their salvation. 

I was, I own^ surprised at Sir J. Stephen's damaging 
attempt to throw doubt on a doctrine so clearly scriptural 
as the eternity of punishment which awaits unrepented 
guilt. The University of Cambridge is our main watch- 
tower of religious orthodoxy, and great will be the 
confusion when her watchmen cry out the wrong hour of 

• Luke xziU. 33. 
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the night unrebuked. Far be it from me, however, to 
connect nothing but censure with this brief and incidental 
notice of Sir J. Stephen. The general tone of his 
religious feeling does him high honour. His opposition 
to modem Sociology is opportune, and entitles him to the 
sincere thanks of the Christian community. He is a man 
of great learning, industry, and talent; and when opposed 
to such eminent Sociologists as M. Comte, Mr. Mill, and 
Mr. Grote, from whom his own credit, he says, compels 
him to dissent, and let us hope, still more his principles, — 
when we see him opposed to such men as these, the 
scene is worthy to be contemplated. Here there is no 
advantage taken of any disparity between the childlike 
simplicity of the unlettered Christian, and the wide range 
of information of the scholar, but we find Greek opposed 
to Greek ; and no one to whom Christianity is dear will 
tail of reading with pleasure such sentiments as the 
following : — " J£ it had pleased the Author of our exist- 
ence to make our reason the sole guide of our conduct, 
then that which our reason infers from the observation 
of life would doubtless afford a sufficient rule of our 
conduct ; but such is not the condition of our mortal 
being. Regarding the corruption of our nature, we are 
bidden to believe that, Hhe heart of man is deceits 
above all things, who can know it?' Regarding the 
influence of Divine grace we are taught, that <like the 
wind, it bloweth where it listeth, but no man can say 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth.' Now Chris- 
tianity is neither admitted nor denied by Sociology, but 
passed by it in studied silence." That silence Sir J. 
Stephen regards as a just subject of serious complaint. 
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" If the claims of Christianity," he proceeds to say, " are 
ill-founded, let their futility be unambiguously asserted and 
plainly exposed. Let it not be said that ^no man is 
really free amongst us to avow his disbelief of the 
religion of his age and country, — nay hardly of any one 
of its commonly received articles.' What is this but 
giving to those who believe a painful mistrust that there 
may possibly be existing, and yet concealed, some potent 
reasons which might be alleged against their most 
cherished convictions ? No infidel ever did or can do so 
much prejudice to our faith as has been done by those 
zealous adherents of it, who labour so strenuously, and 
so often with such unfortunate success, to terrify all 
objectors into silence." 

^^It is utterly impossible to reconcile the sacred 
Scriptures with the doctrine, that he who would foretell 
the influence on any society of any contemplated measure 
has to embrace only two elements in his calculation ; the 
one, the laws of human nature ; the other, the circum- 
stances in which the society in question is plaeed. A 
third, and yet more momentous element is invariably 
introduced in Holy Scripture. That element, is the 
nature of ELim with whom we have to do, as far as He 
has been pleased to make His nature known to us. 
Every sentence of * Gk)d's Word ' refers to some * uni- 
versal precepts,' according to the breach or observance 
of which will be the development of the future fortunes 
of any people. The dictates of the modem social 
science are, therefore, in the most direct and absolute 
conflict with what we accept and reverence as the Word 
of Grod. Sociology overlooks the doctrine of a particu- 
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lar providence ! If in receiving Holy Scripture as the 
authentic disclosure to man of the will and the dealings 
of his Creator we are mistaken, let the error be pointed 
out, and, if possible, established. In the meanwhile we 
must needs cling to our baptismal faith and to the con- 
fessions of our maturer years, and thus reverently attempt 
to gather from our Bibles a higher and a surer social 
science than we can derive from any other source." * 

More than half a century ago, when the foundations 
of the civilised world were shaken, and the Bible seemed 
in danger of becoming a dead letter, the following were 
the words of one of the watchmen brooding over the 
future fortunes of the two great literary and religious 
bulwarks of England, — ^the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge : — ^^ If they are doomed to fall, and the mortal 
hour of democracy, confusion, and tyranny is approach- 
ing. This Book, till it is prohibited by a directory, will 
show that they had a friend bold enough to contend to 
the last for their original and inherent dignity : a friend 
who believed, or rather knew them to be capable, in their 
high functions, to maintain and adorn the principles of 
happiness, and safety, and learning, and comfort, and 
hope, and good conscience, against foppery and false 
science, and the degradation of the intellect, and frippery, 
and pompous nonsense, and the insolence of sciolists, and 
the neglect of good writings, and of good manners : a 
friend who, with no false enthusiasm, would secure the 
permanency of These illustrious Institutions with every 
monument of ancient arts, and eloquence, and science, 

* Lectures of Sir J. Stephen, vol. i. p. 248. 
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consecrated by the ministry of religion to the stability of 
theState."^ (Nov. 1797.) 

Since then great are the changes which have taken 
place ; the habits as well as studies of both Universities 
have yielded more or less to the suggestions of well- 
meaning Reform ; but can we even now say that ^' All 
is well ? " Has pure and undefiled religion gained com- 
plete ascendancy over Tractarianism in one University, 
and over Philosophy versus Inspiration in the other ? 

A Christian is one who believes the Bible to be an 
inspired book, and who learns from thence that there is 
a Grod who not only made and governs the world, but 
who takes so deep an interest in man's everlasting wel- 
fare, that He even condescended, in a way incomprehen- 
sible to us, to take our nature upon EUm, and, in the 
person of EQs only begotten incarnate Son, became 
Himself a sacrifice for sin, showing alike by the com- 
pletion of prophecies, by the performance of miracles, 
and by spotless purity of life and doctrine, that He was 
indeed that Messiah who, in the figurative language of 
the first prophecy recorded in Holy Writ, was to cure 
the wound inflicted on the woman's heel by bruising the 
head of the serpent that inflicted it. 

Philosophers who disregard the inspiration of the 
Bible, and who do not recognise their inability to de- 
cipher the diversified phenomena of the human race 
otherwise than through the medium of that heaven- 
descended volume, have not advanced a step beyond the 
Neoli^sts of modem Germany, or the sages of ancient 

* Panuits (^ Uteratnre. 
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Greece and Rome. Natural theology is not Christianity. 
** The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth His handy work." But, with respect to 
the human microcosm, the Bible tells us that man, not- 
withstanding the present corruptions of his hearty was 
originally created after Grod's own image ; and that, 
through the mercy of Christ, he is enabled to regain his 
original high estate, with the superadded advantage that 
Satan shall no more have dominion over him ; that the 
redeemed of the Lord shall be everlastingly happy in 
the kingdom prepared for them from the beginning of 
the world. 

About the time of my finally leaving Cambridge as a 
place of residence, a spirit of religion had sprung up, — a 
spirit of Protestantism, resting solely on the Scriptures, 
and ready to aid with all its energy and strength that mar- 
vellous and almost miraculous outburst of national zeal for 
the dissemination of the Word of God throughout the world, 
which was soon to be embodied in the frame and con- 
stitution of the British and Foreign Bible Society. What 
Wesley had done to awaken a slumbering church in his 
day at Oxford, Simeon did subsequently at Cambridge ; 
and from that time to the present the impulse which he 
gave has been more or less effective ; and, whilst we 
must regret the Calvinistic tendency of his doctrines, 
especially at the commencement of his ministry, we may 
plead in their behalf the humiliating support which they 
derive from the ambiguity of the seventeenth Article of 
our Church. 

Even without adverting to the glorious array of 
martyrs who, with Latimer and Bidley at their head, 
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have issued from its* halls and colleges, it is impossible 
not to augur favourably of a university which could send 
forth, at a still more alarming crisis than that of Papal 
despotism, a champion such as Watson, who with a single 
stone from his sling of faith, struck the infidel Tom 
Paine so completely down that he never could rise again ; 
and which, at the same fearful epoch, could boast of 
Horsley as an advocate for the divinity of our Saviour, 
before whose erudition Priestley, with all his philosophi- 
cal popularity, and amiable but erroneous religious zeal, 
was compelled to shrink discomfited and abashed; neither 
is it a little creditable to the mathematical genius of 
Cambridge, that, among her Senior Wranglers, we find 
so many distinguished defenders of the Christian religion, 
and of the integrity of the Bible as an inspired Booh, 

Even when Z confine myself to my own times and 
recollections, the venerable names of Watson and Horsley, 
of Pretyman and Paley, of Vince and Milner, of Kemp- 
thome and Martyn, at once occur to me. These were 
all mathematical princes, who were closely followed in 
their respective triposes by others, such as Thomason 
and Dealtry, who did equal honour, as divines and as 
mathematicians, to the university in which their early 
talents were fostered. 

The influence of men such as th^se must be enduring ; 
and may I not venture to reply to the suggestion, 
"Whether all is well at the present hour?** that all is 
well ; and that, whether it be true or not that, within 
no distant period, an occasional sermon of doubtftil 
orthodoxy relatively to the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
may have emanated from the pulpit of St. Mary's church, 
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the heart of the Universitj is unquestionablj sound. 
The divinitj professors are to a man champions for the 
faith of Christ, sans peur et sans reproche. That the 
general studies of the University are not devoid of the 
sanctifying influences of sound religion, may be fairly 
inferred from the tenour of the admirable discourse, "On 
the Studies of the University of Cambridge," delivered 
by Professor Sedgwick in the year 1832, in the chapel 
of Trinity College, on the annual commemoration-day, 
and published with "An Appendix," containing some 
very valuable notes, the following year. It forms a most 
interesting and instructive connexion between the com- 
mencement and the end of the last half-century ; and 
addressed, as it virtually is, to every passing generation 
of students, it may be read with pleasure and advantage 
by all who set a due value on Science and Beligion con- 
jointly and respectively. He has expounded his own 
views of the classical, metaphysical, and moral studies of 
the University with very great ability and clearness, 
but with characteristic liberality and caution ; and 
he appears, in delivering his discourse, to be seated on 
an eminence from which he is enabled more distinctly to 
perceive the devious course of others who had gained 
undeserved distinction for their opinions on subjects of 
the utmost importance to the welfare of mankind.* 

Having had occasion in a former volume to advert to 
some of Professor Sedgwick's writings, I shall content 
myself at present with the observation, that he is a man 



* The fifth edition of this valoable disoonne is enriched by a prefooe of more 
than 400 pages. 
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possessed of those superior intellectual powers which 
enable him to consider the heavens above as well as the 
earth beneath with the penetrating and scrutinising eje 
of a philosopher, and yet remain with the most profound 
humility a worshipper of Grod, not as the Creator only 
of the Universe, but as the Redeemer also of fsdlen man. 

I am unwilling to close mj present subject without 
some further reference to that distinguished President of 
the Royal Society, the late Sir H. Davy ; he was my 
early iiiend and schoolfellow ; and it is gratifying to find 
that, throughout his brilliant scientific career, he seems 
to have had his mind much occupied at times with the 
concerns of his immortal soul. Apparently conscious of 
his innate powers, and ambitious of distinction, he early 
came to the conclusion, as I well remember his telling 
me, that metaphysics and chemistry presented to him the 
fSurest chance of the success in life for which he was 
preparing to struggle. Accordingly, whilst he adopted 
the latter as his main pursuit, he never ceased to retain 
his affection for the former. He belonged to that order 
of philosophers who acknowledge Bacon as their head, 
and who make inductive science the expounder of the 
mechanism and materials of the world, without presuming 
to penetrate the councils of Jehovah with respect to those 
spiritual matters which, partaking of His own Essence, 
are strictly comprised within the province of His revealed 
Word. His poetic imagination may have often drawn 
him beyond the margin of the Bible, but much of what 
we read in his '^ Consolations in Travel,'' is propounded 
by him as dreams rather than as waking and deliberate 
thoughts, and ought, therefore, to be regarded as the 
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offspring of a luxuriant fancy, and not as a manual for 
students in divinity. 

He has, however, left upon record, when wide awake, 
and in his most serious and reflecting mood, the high 
value which he set on religious belief. He says in his 
" Salmonia,'' — 

" I envy no quality of the mind or intellect in others, 
be it genius, power, wit, or fancy ; but if I could choose 
what would be most delightful, and, I believe, most use- 
ful to me, I should prefer a firm religious belief to every 
other blessing, for it makes life a discipline of goodness ; 
creates new hopes when all earthly hopes vanish, and 
throws over the decay, the destruction of existence, the 
most gorgeous of all lights ; awakens life even in death, 
and from corruption and decay calls up beauty and 
divinity ; makes an instrument of torture and of shame 
the ladder of ascent to Paradise ; and, far above all 
combinations of earthly hopes, calls up the most delight- 
ful visions of palms and amaranths — ^the gardens of the 
blest, the security of everlasting joys, where the sensualist 
and the sceptic view only gloom, decay, annihilation, and 
despair."* 

It is particularly interesting to observe, throughout 
that interesting little volume from which the above 
quotation is taken, the same amiable and religious tone 
of mind that pervades the writings of his favourite 
author Izaak Walton, whose "Complete Angler" was the 
acknowledged prototype of Sir Humphry's " Salmonia, 
or Days of Fly Fishing." 

* Salmonla. 
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Izaak Walton could boast of a poetic vein as well as 
Sir Humphry, and there is in this, as in other respects, 
a great similarity of taste and feeling; the difference 
between their respective works on angling being just what 
might be expected. More scientific refinement in tackle 
and piscatory skill, as well as a more enlightened acquaint- 
ance with the natural history and habits of the objects 
of their mutual pursuit, have naturally conferred on 
the philosophic pupil a more ambitious style of thought 
and expression than that of his admired, and, in quaint- 
ness, simplicity, and piety, inimitable master. 

I have no specimen of Izaak Walton's own poetry to 
adduce, but his " Complete Angler " is full of beautiful 
pastorals ; and it is scarcely to be doubted that early 
familiarity with the poetry difiused throughout its pages 
had great influence on Davy's kindred genius. 

That the author of "Salmonia" was not above fishing 
for perch, or bleak, or dace, I have reason to suppose ; 
and that he, therefore, in his early years, could enter into 
the contemplatiye enjoyment of piscatory pursuits very 
far removed from the dignity of Salmon fishing. 

It can scarcely be doubted that his perusal of the 
poem in commendation of an Angler's happy life, by 
Jo. Davors, Esq., had its influence on the thoughts as 
well as the harmonious metre which characterize his 
" Spinosism." 
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Let me live hannlessly, and near the brink 
Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling place ; 

Where I may see my qnill, or cork, down sink 
With eager bite of perch, or bleak, or dace; 

VOL. rv. E 



And on the world wid mj CrtMor think, 

WlulM some men stxiTe ill-gottGo goods t' embrace ; 
And otbera spend their time in base excess 




" I L'oaot it higher pleasure to beholil 

The Matel; compasB of the lotlj ak.j ; 
And in the midst thereof, like banting gold, 

Tb« flaming chariot of the world's great eye i 
The vBtery cloods that in the air up-rolled 

With mndry kinds of painted colours &J i 
And fkir Amrora, lifting np her bead, 
Scill btuebing, rise from old Tithonoa' bed. 

*■ The lofty woods, ttte forests wide and iMig, 

Adorned with Leaves ood branehes tresh and peai, 

111 whose cool bowers the birds, with many a eongt 
Do welcome with their choir the summer's qoMO ; 

The meadows fair, where Flora's gifts among 
Are intermixed, with rerdant grass between ; 

The silver-scaled fish that sotllj swim 

Within the sweet brook's cijslal watery stream. 

- All these, and many more of His creation 

That made the heavens, ihe angler oft doth see : 

Taking therein no little delectation. 
To think how strange, how wonderfiU they be; 

Praming thereof an inward contemplation 
To set his heart from other faodes free ) 

And whilst he looks on these with joyftil eye. 

His mind is rapt above the starry s^."» 

" CoiDplsU Angler," pan 1. ota. 1. Buler^ t«antlM edluon, Bvo, If 
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Let us now note Sir H. Dav/s " Spinosism." 

** Lo I o*er the earth the kindling spirits pour 
The seeds of life that bounteous nature gives, 
The liquid dew becomes the rosy flower, 
The sordid dust awakes, and moves, and lives. 



^ All, all is change ; the renovated forms 
Of ancient things arise and live again ; 
The light of suns, the angry breath of storms^ 
The everlasting motions of the main 

'^ Are but the engines of that powerful will^ 

The eternal link of thoughts, whose firm resolves 
Have ever acted, and are acting still. 
Whilst age round age and world round world revolves. 

** To view the heavens with morning radiance bright. 
Majestic mingling with the ocean blue ; 
To view the forests green, the mountains white, 
The peopled plains of rich and varied hue ; 



'* To scan how transient is the breath of praise ; 

A winter's zephyr trembling on the snow, 
ChiU'd as it moves, or as the northern rays. 
First &ding in the centre, whence they flow. 



''Then, as awakening from a dream of pain. 
With joy its mortal feelings to resign ; 
Yet all its living essence to retain. 
The undying energy of strength divine." 

E 2 
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All here, as Coleridge would say, is " beautiful exceed- 
ingly," but still scarcely equal in beauty to Heber's life- 
inspiring hymn, — 



•* I praised the earth, &c." * 

Both the above celebrated fishermen, Walton and Davy, 
enjoyed the honour of being associated in bands of close 
intimacy with some of the most distinguished prelates of 
our Church. Barington, the venerable Bishop of Durham, 
was much attached to Sir Humphry Davy at an early 
period of his life, and I remember hearing, on good 
authority, that he was particulariy fond of getting him to 
read to him. His brother likewise informs us, in his 
Memoirs, ** that the Bishop, together with that good man. 
Sir Thomas Bernard, and some other powerful friends, 
were at one time very desirous that he should enter the 
Church, with the persuasion that his eloquence might be 
of great service in the cause of religion, and not without 
the brightest prospects to himself of preferment." f In 
the same Memoirs it is recorded, that upon some occasion, 
when on a tour in Ireland, he signalised himself by such 
a brilliant vindication of the evidences of Christianity, as 
completely silenced an infidel opponent who expected 
to have had his support, in a discussion after supper, at 
the house of a clergyman, the Rev. Dr. Richardson, where 
one of the company was a bishop — ^the Bishop of Raphoe. 

In order to know how full of religious sentiment the 
mind of Sir Humphry Davy must have been, it is necessary 



♦ See vol. iii. p. 116. 
t Mem. vol. 1. p. 872. 
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to read thoroughly the Memoirs of his life, by his faithful 
historian, and brother, Dr. John Davy, as well as his 
** Consolations in Travel," which, his brother tells us, com- 
prise his latest views on the subject of religion. On the 
same authority we are informed, as his brother's belief, 
that Sir Humphry belonged to no Church; excepting in 
an enlarged sense to the Church of Christ.* Accordingly, 
however far he may have left his friends, the Bishops of 
Durham and Baphoe,' behind him in those poetic flights 
to other worlds which characterise his " Consolations in 
Travel," he has great respect for the Mosaic account of 
the world which he himself inhabited. He shows, with 
the earnestness of sincere conviction, that it not only 
accords in the main with geological facts, but that, with 
regard to the origin of man, we are bound of necessity to 
admit its correctness. " Had man," he says, "been created 
otherwise than Moses has related, he must inevitably have 
been destroyed by the elements, or devoured by savage 
beasts, so inflnitely his superiors in physical force ; he 
must therefore have been formed, with various instinctive 
faculties and propensities, with a perfection of form and 
use of organs fitting him to become the master of the 
earth; and, it appears to me, that the account given in 
Grenesis of the first parents of mankind having been 
placed in a garden fitted with every thing necessary to 
their existence and enjoyment, and ordered to increase 
and multiply there, is strictly in harmony with reason, and 
accordant with all just metaphysical views of the human 
mind. Man, as he now exists, can only be raised with 

* Consolations In Travel, p. 160. Ed. 1830. 
E 3 
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great care and difficulty from the infant to the mature state; 
all his notions are at first automatic and become voluntary 
by association ; he has to learn every thing by slow and 
difficult processes : many months elapse before he is able 
to stand, and many years before he is able to provide for 
the conmion wants of life. Without the mother or the 
nurse in his infant state, he would die in a few hours, and 
without the laborious discipline of instruction and example, 
he would remain idiotic and iniPerior to most other 
animals. His reason is only acquired gradually, and 
when in its highest perfection is often uncertain in its 
result; he must^ therefore, have been created with in- 
stincts that for a while supplied the want of reason, and 
which enabled him from the first moment of his existence 
to provide for his wants, to gratify his desires, and enjoy 
the power and the activity of life." 

Instead of contradicting the Mosaic testimony by specu- 
lating on the possibility of the existence of the remains of 
intellectual beings no one knows where, Sir Humphry 
confidently maintains, *Hhat the present order of things, and 
the comparatively recent existence of man^ as the master 
of the globe, is as certain as the destruction of a former 
and a different order, and the extinction of a number of 
living forms which have now no types in being, and which 
have left their remains wonderful monuments of the 
revolutions of nature."* It is true that, in the first 
dialogue in his " Consolations in Travel," Sir Humphry 
indulges in speculations, which must be highly gratifying 
to the mind of Sir D. Brewster, — speculations on intel- 

• Consolations In Travel, p. 147. 
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lectaal natures and probable states of existence in other 
worlds ; but he merely propounds them as visions, and 
as illustratiye of the common sense view of such visionary 
exercises of the imagination, I was amused with the use 
made of them in order to give a zest to an article in a 
number of " The Gentleman's Magazine for 1838," which 
I lately lit upon accidentally. The article is entitled ^^ The 
History of Coccayne and the Cockneys," and treats at 
Uurge of gormandery. 

Sir Humphry first compliments the inhabitants of. 
Saturn, by saying, "Their sources of pleasure are of the 
highest intellectual nature; with the magnificent spec- 
tacle of their own rings and moons revolving round them, 
with the various combinations, required to understand 
and predict the relations of these wonderful phenomena, 
their minds are in unceasing activity, and this activity 

is a perpetual source of enjoyment If I were to 

show you the difierent parts of the surface of this planet, 
you would see marvellous results of the powers possessed 
by these highly intellectual beings, and of the wonderful 
manner in which they have applied and modified matter." 
And he then adds, as if to prevent our supposing 
that their pursuits are exclusively intellectual, " Those 
columnar masses, which seem to you as if arising out of 
a mass of ice below, are results of art, and processes are 
going on in them connected with the formation and per- 
fection of their food. The brilliant coloured fluids are 
the results of such operations as on the earth would be 
performed in your laboratories, or more properly in your 
refined culinary apparatus, for they are connected with 

£ 4 
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their system of nourishment."* There is certainly here 
but a yerj general reference to Saturnian cookery; but it 
has afforded matter for the following humorous exaggera- 
tion, founded partly, no doubt^ on the well known £act of 
of Sir Humphry's epicurean propensities: — 

'* Seriously, and without a joke, the progress of cookery 
is one of the best tests we have of the progress of civiliza- 
tion. Sir Humphry Davy appears to have caught a 
glimpse of this sublime theory in one of his philosophic 
visions. When his emancipated spirit arrives at the 
planet Saturn, he discovers that the whole surface is 
strewed with enormous culinary machines, worked by 
steam and oxygen gas. Viands the most exquisite that 
ever enchanted the olfactories of the ex-president diffused 
their delicious effluvia through the whole atmosphere of 
the planet. They were cooked by a chemistry, or rather 
an alchemy, which defied the most critical analysis of the 
Boyal Institution. 

^'The inhabitants of Saturn, who were shaped more like 
elephants than any thing else, were disporting themselves 
on the wing between the mainland and the ring. This 
exercise they invariably took in order to give themselves 
a constitutional appetite or whet for the keener relish of 
their dinner ; and according to this, our best authority on 
the subject, these Satumites, if they spent not their time 
like ingenious Athenians in seeing or hearing some new 
thing, contrived to pass it in the more agreeable or at 
least substantial employment of tasting and devouring 



• The ViBlon, p. 52. 
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new dishes. So much for the cookery of the 
stars." * 

I aknost regret my having been drawn aside from 
serious allusion to such pQ^nicious speculations as those 
of Sir D. Brewster to the test of ridicule ; but no stone 
should be left unturned to guard the Christian public 
from being led away from the saving truths of the Bible, 
by wild conjectures respecting worlds of which all the 
Bible teUs us is, that ** God made the stars also." 
Whereas of our own world we know, on the same un- 
erring authority, that its intellectual inhabitants were 
not only made after God's own likeness, but were so 
regarded by Him, after the fall from their primitive state 
of innocence, as to have led to the stupendous events 
connected with the merciful scheme of human redemp- 



* My last t6te-&-t6te wifh Sir Humphry Davy occurred accidentally in the following 
nuuiner. I was in town prior to my settling in Truro professionally, and went to 
a coffee-house in Leicester Square to dine, as I often had done very satisfactorily 
and economically, on macaroni, no where better prepared than there. I was scarcely 
seated when Sir Humphry entered the room, and we were much too old friends to 
dine apart. The macaroni was of course ignored, and I readily acquiesced in Sir 
Humphry's superior catering. 

He was then in the habit of fiuring sumptuously every day, being most days the 
fkToured guest of some person of rank and fortune. Nevertheless our dinner was 
snflBciently recherche, and our conversation did not flag firom the want of a glass 
of sprightly wine. For that afternoon we gave philosophy a truce ; and I well 
remember that^ 

" Much of love, 
Of beauty mach the sprightly converse ran." 

It was just then that Sir Humpliry (not, however, then Sir Humphry) was at the 
height of popularity, as a Lecturer on Chemistry at the Boyal Institution ; and it 
appeared that he was constantly receiving complimentary notes, emanating much 
more from the bower of Cupid and the Muses, than from the studio of Newton or 
Lavoisier. No philosopher was ever, I believe, capable of combining pleasure 
with the graver pursuits of science so intensely as Sir Humphry Davy. 

* E 5 
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tion. The studj of the natural laws which govern the 
material world is, indeed, the grandest in which the mind 
of man can be engaged ; it is such, that to grapple with 
it successfully, the vast intellect of a Newton, and all the 
inductive prudence of a Bacon, are required. But, with 
men of their mental calibre, we need neither fear that 
atheism will be engendered, or that revelation will be 
impugned. On the contrary, they are, of all men, the 
readiest to bear testimony to the inscrutable dignity of 
creative power, and to rest satisfied with what the 
Scriptures tell us of the invisible God, and of the re- 
demption of fallen man. Still, not even these faithful 
witnesses must be allowed to put us off our guard. 
There are others, as we have seen, who continue to 
tempt us to eat of the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge 
of good and evil ; men, too, of considerable weight in 
the scientific world, whose visionary speculations, it is 
to be feared, may spread from the professorial chair to 
the pulpit. However disposed, therefore, we may be to 
sympathise with so single-hearted and good a man as 
Cowper, when he remarks, " that the fields, the woods, the 
gardens, have each their concert, and that the ear of 
man is for ever regaled by creatures who seem only to 
please themselves ; that even the ears that are deaf to the 
Grospel are continually entertained, though without know- 
ing it, by sounds for which they are solely indebted to 
its author ;" and however ready to smile at his simplicity, 
rather than to frown at his presumption, when he pro- 
ceeds to say, "There is somewhere in infinite space a 
world that does not roll within the precincts of mercy, 
and, as it is reasonable and even scriptural to suppose 
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that there is music in heaven, in those dismal regions, 
perhaps, the reverse of it is found ; tones so dismal as 
to make woe itself more insupportable, and to acuminate 
even despair;"* — ^yet it is quite otherwise when we come 
to compare with the signs of the times we have been 
contemplating such a coincidence as the following, for I 
deem it not a little remarkable that, on the occasion of. 
the late Fast-daj, March 21, 1856, the eloquent preacher 
at St. Margaret's, Westminster, should have allowed such 
inconsiderate words as the following to have fallen from 
him. He was preaching from ^1 Kings viii. 44, 45, and 
commenting on the words, " Hear thou in heaven their 
prayer," and on the privilege of having access to God in 
prayer there where He is manifested in the Splendour of 
His Divine Majesty; whereupon he adds, as if bitten by 
Sir David Brewster, " there was not the inhabitant of 
any one of those bright worlds, with which immensity 
was thronged, who was admitted to a nobler audience- 
chamber than ourselves." 

But I quote from the report of a newspaper, " The 
Times," of March 22, 1855. If his words have been 
rightly reported, I hope that this admirable and eloquent 
preacher may be called upon to explain them, so that 
they may not have the eflPect of countenancing the vision- 
ary doctrines of some modern astronomical philosophers. 

• Hayley's Cowper, vol. iii. p. 287, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mabiolatby. 

It was the shrewd observation of the celebrated Paley, 
that one well established fact will tend to keep the mind 
right in the pursuit of truth, whether moral, religious, or 
philosophical. 

When the law of gravitation was established as a fact 
in Newton's mind, he not only -never lost sight of it, but 
he made it his polar star, till by degrees he was able to 
deduce from it that wonderM illustration of the laws 
of the solar system displayed in his "Principia." Had he 
been an infidel prior to his own discoveries, the single 
fact of the fall of an apple to the ground would have led 
him to the Being of a God. 

Galen, it has been said, was an infidel till, by con- 
templating the mechanism of the human hand, he became 
assured that such an instrument must have had a contriver 
and maker of infinite goodness, wisdom, and power. It 
was no longer possible to remain an atheist, after this 
single fact had beamed, as a glorious truth, upon his 
mind.* 

* Early Years, vol. 11. p. 250. 
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Divine agency is every where discernible, and may be 
as surely demonstrated from a survey of the structure of 
the smallest insect as from that of the most perfect of 
God's creatures, man, where the evidence bursts upon us 
not only in the mechanism of the hand, or of the eye, but 
in that of the minutest portion of the skin, in the homy 
and almost senseless nail, as well as in the stupendous 
mass of the brain, the functions of which are of so subtle 
and mysterious a nature, yet so inherent apparently in the 
mass itself, as to have led materialists to the conclusion 
that it was self-sufficient for all the purposes of man, with- 
out the intervention of an immaterial principle. 

In reality, the human body is not less a machine than 
the steam-engine; and as steam is necessary to set that 
agoing, so, without the Uving principle, the animal machine 
would be alike inert. But the analogy does not stop here. 
They equally require a directing mind ; and it would be 
perfectly incongruous to say that the independent cha- 
racter of that mind is lessened by its being incorporated 
in a living, material fabric, or that it is rendered thereby 
incapable of holding communion with the world of spirits, 
even with the Father of Spirits Himself, in whose image 
man was created. 

A belief short of this is infidelity ; and yet this is not all 
we are required to believe, if we would name the name of 
Christ aright. It may instruct us to exclaim, with the 
natural theologian, that ^'the heavens declare the glory of 
God,** but it is incapable of exalting us to the throne of a 
Triune Deity. It tells us of a Maker, but not of a Redeemer 
or Sanctifier. It leaves fallen man in the labyrinth of a 
discordant world, without a clue to find his way through 
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it, an enigma to himself. Whither, then, but to the Bible, 
is he to fly ? ''In human philosophy, fragments of purer 
metal are scattered amidst abundance of dross and impure 
ore. In the Scriptures, the same vein of purity runs 
throughout the whole book. Hence it has been called 'the 
form of sound words,' where no trucksters have been 
allowed to meddle and mix their own inventions. They 
contain the Magna Charta of heaven; a proclamation 
of good- will from God to man." * 

These are what the Church of Rome prohibits. Into 
this Magna Charta of their rights she does not permit her 
servile followers to look ; and thus, veiled in darkness, she 
not only extends her affirmative sanction to uninspired 
tradition, and places her spurious miracles on a footing 
with those of Christ and His Apostles, but countenances 
that grossest of aU apostacies from the true faith, — " the 
not honouring Christ as our sole Intercessor." It is well 
known that Mariolatrj, or the worship of the Blessed 
Virgin, constitutes the great charm of the Roman apostacj. 
With the Church of Rome it matters nothing that the 
Scriptures tell us emphatically that there is but one In- 
tercessor between God and man. That apostate church 
maintains the contrary; and, not content with placing 
the Virgin Mary at the head of the glorious company of 
saints, she addresses her as the queen of heaven, and 
mother of God; thus identifying herself with Antichrist, 
inasmuch as every tyro in Christianity knows that wheh 
God, in the second person of the Trinity, took our nature 



* StOlingfleet's Orlginea Saeris, 7th ed., fol. 1702. Oamb. 
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upon Him, He became Mary's son in His human nature 
only. 

It is, indeed, difEieult to say whether the blasphemy or 
the folly of the Church of Rome is greatest when she 
addresses Mary as " the mother of God." But any attempt 
to assail Romanism with refined criticism is but throwing 
words away. Still, the single fact of Mariolatry, fully 
adequate as it is to the demolition of the whole Papal 
fabric, cannot be brought too prominently to bear against 
it. 

Well aware, therefore, that, in spite of her utmost en- 
deavours, the Bible cannot be a sealed book, and that so 
particular a feature of her apostate religion as Mariolatry 
must either be found therein or fall to the ground, the 
Church of Rome takes the perfidious course of bringing 
out a version of the Scriptures with corruptions suited to 
her necessities ; and, resting on her vaunted infallibility, 
she tells her benighted followers that the living waters of 
eternal truth shall only be imbibed by them out of her 
polluted cisterns. 

In the year 1684 the Papists of Rheims first brought 
out a translation of the New Testament ; and subsequently, 
at Douay, in 1609 and 1610, a translation of the Old Tes- 
tament likewise. These together constitute the Bible in 
use at Maynooth ; and it is the only Bible permitted to be 
.used, and even that as a favour, by English and Irish Roman 
' Catholics generally. Now if we turn to Gen. iii. 14, 15, in 
the authorised version of our own church, we shall find the 
following prophetic enunciation, delivered by God Himself, 
immediately after the Fall : " And the Lord God said unto 
the serpent. Because thou hast done this, thou art cursed 
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above all cattle, and above every beast of the field ; upon 
thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the 
days of thy life ; and I will piit enmity between thee and 
the woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; it shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heeL" Here 
it will be immediately seen that the whole import of what 
must be considered the crowning prophecy of the Bible 
turns upon the word it* The full solution of prophecy 
was to be unfolded in the course of revolving ages — but 
the conditions were determined from the first *^Jt shall 
bruise thy head ;" where the pronoun it so certainly ap- 
plies to the seed of the woman and not to the woman 
herself, that the wonder is how the attempt could have 
been ventured upon to set up so glaring an imposture as 
the substitution of the word she for it — the woman for 
the fruit of her womb. Yet this is what we find done in 
the Douay version. Whether the bad example may have 
been set in .any preceding edition of the Vulgate, I am 
unable to say; but this much is unquestionable — ^that 
neither the Hebrew nor the Greek of the Septuagint, 
ajQTords the slightest pretence for so flagrant a departure 
from the integrity of Holy Writ.* 

If such a fact does not suffice to stamp falsehood on the 
very front of the Douay version, and treachery on the 
Church which authorises it, nothing will. To attribute 
it to ignorance or inadvertency would be pue]::ile. It is 



* The Hebrew word Hn, which is rendered by the pronoun U^ is govemed 
with respect to gender, as I learn trora a distinguished Hebrew sdudar, by the 
verb which we translate *' to bruise," and which yerb in Hebrew will admit of a 
neater or masculine construction, but rejects the feminine. In the Septnagint 
version the word corresponding with the pronoun " it ** is ovtov, or He. 
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neither more nor less than the impudent and fraudulent 
offering of an idolatrous church at the shrine of Mariolatry, 
and it is a condemning fact which no sophistrj of the 
most subtle Jesuit can gainsay. 

In Mrs. Jamieson's ^' Legends of the Madonna," it is 
very interesting to trace the process of Mariolatry in 
connection with the aberrations of the human mind in 
pursuit of the Virgin Mary's personal appearance. 

In enumerating the personal attributes which have been 
given to the Virgin, "we have," she tells us, ** the stern 
awful quietude of the old Mosaics ; the hard lifelessness of 
the degenerate Greek ; the pensive sentiment of the Siena, 
and stately elegance of the Florentine Madonnas ; the 
intellectual Milanese, with their large foreheads and 
thoughtfol eyes; the tender refined mysticism of the 
Umbrian ; the sumptuous loveliness of the Venetian ; the 
quaint characteristic simplicity of the early Grerman, so 
stamped with their nationality, that I never looked round 
me in a room full of German girls without thinking of 
Albert Durer's Virgins ; the intense life-like feeling of 
the Spanish; the prosaic portrait-like nature of the 
Flemish schools." Mrs. Jamieson mentions the general 
belief that the Saviour resembled his mother in person, 
" for it is argued," she observes, " that, as Christ had no 
earthly father, he could only have derived His earthly 
lineaments from His mother," following her observation 
with a quotatiM)n translated from Dante, — 

'* Now raise thy view 
Unto the visage most resembling Christ." 

It is by no means a pleasing task to accompany Mrs. 
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Jamieson to the full extent of her catalogue raisonn^ of 
the existing portraits of the Virgin ; and, with regard to 
those of our Saviour, the few words of Bishop Horsley, 
whilst thej escape the approach to profaneness of mediaeval 
familiarity, supply all the information to which we are 
apparently entitled on a subject of such profound vene- 
ration. 

" We have no account in the gospels of our Saviour^s 
person. Some writers of an early age (but none so 
early as to have seen Him) speak of it as wanting 
dignity, and of His physiognomy as unpleasing. It would 
be difficult, I believe, to find any better foundation for 
this strange notion than an injudicious interpretation of 
certain prophecies in a literal meaning, which represent 
the himiiliation which the Son of God was to undergo, by 
clothing His divinity with fiesh, in images taken from 
personal deformity. But, from what is recorded in the 
gospels, of the ease with which our Saviour mixed in what 
in the modern style we should call good company, — of 
the respectful attention shown to Him, beyond any thing 
His reputed birth or fortune might demand, and the 
manner in which His discourses, either of severe 
reproof or gentle admonition were received, — ^we may 
reasonably conclude, that he had a dignity of exterior ap- 
pearance remarkably corresponding with that authority 
of speech which upon some occasions impressed even His 
enemies with awe, and with that dignified ^pildness which 
seems to have been His more natural and usual tone, and 
drew the applause and admiration of all who heard Him. 
* Never man spake like this man,' was the confession of 
His enemies; and, upon His first appearance in the syna- 
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gogue at Nazareth, when He had finished His exposition 
of a certain text of Isaiah, which he applied to Himself, 
^All bear Him witness, and wondered at the gracious 
words which proceeded out of EKs mouth.' Thus, with- 
out knowing it, the congregation attested the completion 
of the prophecy of the Psalmist, in one branch of it, — ^in 
the * grace' which literally, it seems, *was pourtrayed 
upon His lips.' But certainly it must have been some- 
thing externally striking — something answering to 
the test of the Psalmist in the former branch, * Adorned 
with beauty beyond the sons of men,' which, upon the 
same occasion, before His discourse began, while He was 
yet silent, ^fastened the eyes of all that were in the 
synagogue upon Him,' that is, upon the Tillage carpenter's 
reputed son; for in no higher character He yet was 
known. We may conclude, therefore, that the pro- 
phetic text of the Psalmist had a completion, in the literal 
and superficial sense of the words, in both its branches, — 
in the beauty of our Saviour's person, no less than in the 
graciousness of His speech: — 

* Thou art fairer than the children of men ; 

Grace is poured into thy lips ; 

Therefore God hath blessed thee for ever.' 

Ps. xlv. 2. 

"In prophecy more is usually meant than meets the ear 
in the first sound and most obvious sense of the words 
employed. Beauty and grace of speech are certainly used 
in the text as figures of much higher qualities, which were 
conspicuous in our Lord, and in Him alone of all the sons 
of men. That image of God in which Adam was created 
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appeared in our Lord perfect and entire, — ^in the un* 
spotted innocencj of His life, the sanctity of His manners, 
and His perfect obedience to the law of God, — ^in the 
vast powers of His mind, intellectual and moraL This 
was the beauly with which He was adorned beyond the 
sons of men."* 

It is scarcely possible to overrate the Christianising 
tendency of female influence ; we are indebted to it for 
the brightest spots in the desert of medieval history, 
and modem civilization has increased, not dimmed its 
lustre. Still, however much must be conceded to this 
influence and to its chivalrous accompaniments, the bene- 
ficial reaction of Christianity on the social condition of 
the female sex is alike undeniable. Wherever Chris* 
tianity has shed its benign light, the gentler sex has risen 
more and more in the social scale ; whilst beyond its pale, 
it still continues to wither under the debasing power of 
lust and superstition. 

All we know of the mother of our Lord is derived 
from the brief narrative respecting her contained in 
St. Matthew's, St. Luke's, and St. John's Gospels, where, 
as if to remove all pretence to Papal idolatry respecting 
her, she is simply presented to us as the meek and lowly 
mother of Jesus, as such, blessed indeed '^ throughout 
all generations," f but still a mere woman : and this is a 
distinction at the very root of our holy religion, — 

** Late in time behold him come, 
Offspring of a virgin's womb ; 
Pleased as man with man appear, 
Jesus our Immanuel here." 

* Hontoy's Sermon on Ps. zlv. 1. t Luke i. 48. 
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The purpose of redemption required that the Bedeemer 
should be man as well as God; and it is in perfect 
consistency with this never to be forgotten distinction 
between the divine and human nature of our Saviour, 
that there should be no parade of wealth or worldly 
condition to throw a delusive halo of human grandeur 
around the person of His highly favoured mother. 

If, therefore, we disregard, as we are bound to do, the 
numberless stories which have sprung from the heated 
imaginations of pious visionaries, or the less pardonable 
inventions of Roman partisans, and come to St. Matthew's 
Gospel, chap. i. v. 18, we read as follows: — "Now the 
birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise : when as his 
mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they came 
together, she was found with child of the Holy Ghost. 
Then Joseph her husband, being a just man, and not 
willing to make her a public example, was minded to put 
her away privily. But while he thought on these things, 
behold the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a 
dream, sapng, Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to 
take unto thee Mary thy wife; for that which is 
conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost. And she shall 
bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his name Jesus ; 
for he shall save his people from their sins. Now all this 
was done, that it might be Ailfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet, saying, Behold, a virgin shall 
be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall 
call his name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God 
with us. Then Joseph being raised from sleep did as the 
angel of the Lord had bidden him, and took unto him his 
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wife ; and knew her not till she had brought forth her 
first-born son ; and he called his name Jesus." 

St. Luke favours us with more particulars. The 
prayer of Zacharias had been heard, and the promise of 
John the Baptist, as the predicted messenger of our 
Saviour's advent, had been confirmed by the conception 
of his wife Elizabeth, when lo ! " In the sixth month the 
angel Gabriel was sent from God unto a city of Galilee, 
named Nazareth, to a virgin espoused to a man whose 
name was Joseph, of the house of David; and the virgin's 
name was Mary. And the angel cacme in unto her, and 
said. Hail, thou that art highly favoured, the Lord is 
with thee ; blessed art thou among women. And when 
she saw him she was troubled at his saying, and cast in 
her mind what manner of salutation this should be. And 
the angel said unto her. Fear not, Mary, for thou hast 
found favour with God. And, behold, thou shalt conceive 
in thy womb, and bring forth a son, and shalt call his 
name Jesus. He shall be great, and shall be called the 
Son of the Highest ; and the Lord God shall give unto 
him the throne of his father David ; and he shall reign 
over the house of Jacob for ever ; and of his kingdom 
there shall be no end. Then said Mary unto the angel. 
How shall this be, seeing I know not a man ? And the 
angel answered and said unto her. The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall 
overshadow thee; therefore also that holy thing which 
shall be bom of thee shall be called the Son of God. 
And behold thy cousin Elizabeth, she hath also conceived 
a son in her old age ; and this is the sixth month with 
her who was called barren. For with God nothing shall 
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be impossible. And Mary said, Behold the handmaid 6f 

the Lord ; be it unto me according to thy word. And 

the angel departed from her. And Mary arose in those 

days, and went into the hill country with haste, into a 

city of Juda ; and entered into the house of Zacharias, 

and saluted Elizabeth. And it came to pass that when 

Elizabeth heard the salutation of Mary, the babe leaped 

in her womb; and Elizabeth was filled with the Holy 

Ghost; and she spake out with a loud voice, and said. 

Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit 

of thy womb. And whence is this to me that the mother 

of my Lord should come to me ? For, lo, as soon as the 

voice of thy salutation sounded in mine ears, the babe 

leaped in my womb for joy. And blessed is she that 

believed ; for there shall be a performance of those things 

which were told her from the Lord. And Mary said, My 

soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced 

in Grod my Saviour. For he hath regarded the low estate 

of his handmaiden; for, behold from henceforth all 

generations shall call me blessed. For he that is mighly 

hath done to me great things, and holy is his name. And 

his mercy is on them that fear him from generation to 

generation. He hath shewed strength with his arm; 

he hath scattered the proud in the imagination of their 

hearts* He hath put down the mighty from their seats, 

and exalted them of low degree. He hath filled the 

hungry with good things, and the rich he hath sent 

empty away. He hath holpen His servant Israel, in 

remembrance of His mercy ; as He spake to our fathers, 

to Abraham, and to his seed for ever. And Mary abode 
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with her about three months, and returned to her own 
house." (Luke i. 26, &c.) 

Where shall we find any narrative at all comparable 
to this in simplicity and pathos ? Well might all after 
ages call Mary blessed ! But how sadly would her meek 
and humble spirit have been offended and shocked, could 
she have foreseen the idolatrous adoration of the Church 
of Rome, which not only " calls her blessed," but places 
her upon an equality with the Lord of heaven and earth ; 
nay, in some measure makes her superior to our Saviour, 
by beseeching her to " command her Son " to grant 
requests ? 

Our next introduction to the Blessed Virgin is at Beth- 
lehem, the scene of the nativity. 

*' And it came to pass in those days that there went 
out a decree from Cesar Augustus that all the world 
should be taxed. And Joseph went up from GraJilee, 
out of the city of Nazareth, into Judea, unto the city of 
David which is called Bethlehem, to be taxed with his 
espoused wife, being great with child. And so it was, 
that while they were there the days were accomplished 
that she should be delivered. And she brought forth 
her first-born son, and wrapped him in swaddling 
clothes, and laid him in a manger, because there was no 
room for them in the inn. And there were in the same 
country shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch 
over their flocks by night. And lo, the angel of the 
Lord came upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone 
round about them ; and they were sore afraid. And the 
^ngel said unto them. Fear not ; for behold I bring you 
^ood tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 
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For unto you is bom this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. And this shall be a 
sign unto you; ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. And suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host praising God and saying, Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men. And 
it came to pass, as the angels were gone away from them 
into heaven, the shepherds said one to another. Let us 
now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which 
is come to pass which the Lord hath made knowil unto 
us. And they came with haste, and foand Mary, and 
Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger. And when 
they had seen it, they made known abroad the saying 
which was told them concerning this child. And all they 
that heard it wondered at those things which were told 
them by the shepherds. But Mary kept all these things, 
and pondered them in her heart." 

Then follows the sublimely interesting account of the 
meeting in the temple at Jerusalem, of the just and 
devout Simeon with Joseph and Mary on the occasion of 
the circumcision, concluding with the prophetic blessing, 
when he said unto Mary, ^'Behold, this child is set for the 
£elI1 and rising again of many in Israel, and for a sign 
that shall be spoken against; (yea a sword shall pierce 
through thy own soul also ;) that the thoughts of many 
hearts may be revealed." (Luke ii. 34.) 

Upon the same occasion, likewise, the aged prophetess 
Anna spoke of fiLim to all them that looked for redemption 
in Jerusalem. " And when they had performed all 
things according to the law of the Lord, they returned 
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into Galilee, to their own city Nazareth. And the cliild 
grew and waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom ; and 
the grace of God was upon Him." (Luke ii. 40.) 

After this, twelve years elapse before Mary is again 
brought into notice, and, from what then took place, ^we 
learn that the parents of Jesus were strict observers of 
that law which required their attendance at Jerusalem 
yearly to keep the feast of the passover. On such occasions 
females were not commanded by the law to attend ; but, i£ 
well disposed, they frequently did, as well as their children 
when of age to understand the intent of the festival. 
Surprise has sometimes been expressed at what occurred 
on the return of Joseph and Mary from Jerusalenu 
Jesus tarried behind them, and was not found missing 
until the end of a day's journey. How, it has been asked, 
could the parents have made a day's journey without 
discovering that their son was not in the company ; — ^to 
which it has been deemed a satisfactory answer, that it 
was customary on these occasions to travel in large com- 
panies, and in the day time to mix promiscuously one 
with the other, assembling in their respective groups 
only at nightfall, when they spread their tents. Accord- 
ingly, as Jesus did not make His appearance when it was 
growing late. His parents sought Him among their kins- 
folk and acquaintance, and, when they found Him not, they 
turned back again to Jerusalem seeking Him. The scene 
which follows is remarkable, as affording us a glimpse of 
the divinity of the youthful disputant, whilst it no less 
clearly exhibits Mary, His mother, as a mere woman, of 
whom, notwithstanding what had occurred at the time oi 
her miraculous conception, and subsequently at Bethlehem, 
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the Evangelist relates that she said unto her son, '^ Why 
hast thou thus dealt with us ? behold, thy father and I 
have sought thee sorrowing." And He said unto them, 
'^ How is it that ye sought me ? wist ye not that I must 
be about my Father's business ?" Still their eyes do not 
appear to have been fully opened to the celestial effulgence 
of their son, as we are merely told that " Mary kept 
these sayings in her heart." Perhaps, if more had been 
revealed to her at this time, there would have been no 
possibility of Jesus continuing to live with His parents, 
distinguished from any other son only by His exemplary 
conduct, so folly implied in His " increasing in wisdom and 
stature, and in favour with God and man." How com- 
paratively faint, in fact, is the ray of divinity which seems 
to have illuminated this long period of our Saviour's life 
on earth ! And how properly so ! As man our blessed 
Lord was very man; subject to all the necessities and 
temptations of that nature which He had taken upon Him, 
and which He had derived from His mother, whose whole 
history is indeed most amiable, but of whom it was 
evidently the purpose of the inspired Evangelists to say 
no more than was necessary for the elucidation of the 
Gk>8pel narrative. Twice more only is Mary mentioned — 
at the marriage, namely, in Cana of Galilee, and at the 
Crucifixion. Upon the occasion of the marriage, it seems 
to have been her son's wish not to be particularly recog- 
nized by her, " His hour not being yet come ;" yet, urged 
by the recollection of her own miraculous conception, and 
of those sayings which she kept stedfast in her heart, she 
might well presume to say to the servants, " Whatever 
He saith unto you do it." (John xi. 5.) And now, lastly, 
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we come to the ca\j remaining incident in the ^Hi^iin 
Mary's life which has brought her prominently into 
notice ; the scene being that of the Crucifixion. " Now 
there stood by the cross of Jeaua, His mother, and His 
mother's sister, Msjy, the wife of Cleophas, and Mary 
Magdalene. When Jesus therefore saw His mother and 
the disciple standing by, whom He loved, He saith unto 
His mother. Woman,* behold thy Son I Then suth He 
to the disciple, Behold thy mother ! And from that 
hour that disciple took her unto his own home," (John 
MX.25.) 

Subsequently to the cmcifixion there is no mention 
made of Mary by either of the Evangelists. Joseph's 
name does not appear after the memorable relation of his 
return to Jerusalem with Mary to seek their son. This 
at first sight may seem extraordinary, but were there not 
good reasons that so it should bo 7 Enough had been 
said and done to establish the humanity of Jesns. 
Henceforward He is known to ns also as the Divine Sa- 
viour of mankind ; and with respect to the blessed Virgin, 
whose son He was according to the fleah, we know by 
that fearful apostacy, which has so long held a lai^ 
portion of the Chriatiau world in chuns, of what infinite 
importance it was to the eatablishment of the true iaith, 
that there should be no excuse for transferring to the 
most favoured among women that worship and intercession 
which belong to Christ alone. And here it may be well 
to pause awhile, to admire the wonderful scheme of Divine 
knowledge and power in bringing our Saviour into the 

■ The eiprSHloii ■' Womui,' In tbe imcleiit lugcigu, oonreyi no Uo of dl>- 
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world, the o£&pring of a yirgin, apparently of low degree, 
yet of the lineage of David and Abraham, and in direct 
descent even from Adam the first man, who was created 
by the fiat of the Ahnighty, and not according to natural 
generation. For even so likewise the second Adam, the 
Lord from heaven, partook of the human nature of his 
mother, yet not by natural generation, but by the mira- 
colous intervention of the Holy Ghosts 

There is in aU this so much concinnity, somewhat so 
far removed from fable or accident, that we receive it in 
f^th, on evidence not to be gainsaid, and look with equal 
horror and reprobation on any church that can, upon 
whatever pretence, so abuse the mercy of God in the 
revelation of EQmself, in the person of His only begotten 
Son, as to stultify the entire scheme of redemption by the 
practice of Mariolatry ; for vain is the task of entering 
upon the disgusting details of the grosser abominations of 
Popery, whilst Mariolatry, and the kindred doctrine of the 
immaculate conception, continue to exhibit, in unmis« 
takable characters, the predicted kingdom of the beast. 
" When," to use the words of the pious Jeremy Taylor, 
^^ the eternal God meant to stoop so low as to be fixed to 
our centre. He chose for His mother an holy person and 
a virgin, but yet affianced to a just man, that He might 
not only be secure in the innocency, but also provided for 
in the reputation of His holy mother, teaching us that 
we must not only satisfy ourselves in the purity of our 
purposes and hearty innocence, but that we must provide, 
also, things honest in the sight of all men; being free 
firom the suspicion and semblances of evil; so making 
provision for private innocence and public honesty, it 
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being necessary, in order to charity and edification of 
our brethren, that we hold forth no impure flames or 
smoking fire-brands, but pure and trimmed lamps, in 
the eyes of all the world." , , , " What better advocate 
could we have for us, than He that is appointed to be our 
judge ? And what greater hopes of reconciliation can be 
imagined, than that Grod, in whose power it is to give an 
absolute pardon, hath taken a new nature, entertained 
an office, undergone a life of poverty, andjmaSXy suffered, 
an ignominious deaths with a purpose to procure our 
pardon ? For now, though as the righteous Judge He 
will judge the nations righteously, yet by the susceplion 
of our nature and its appendent crimes He is become a 
party, and having obliged Himseli as man, as He is God 
He will satisfy, by putting the value of an infinite merit 
to the actions and sufferings of His humanity. And if 
He had not been God He could not have given us remedy, 
if He had not been man we should have wanted the 
excellency of example." * 

May it not then be fairly said to the Bomanist, your 
worship of the Virgin is not only not enjoined in Scrip- 
ture, but is especially guarded against ? Neither have 
we to complain merely of Mariolatry, or of any qualifi- 
cation of that worship, such as is impHed in the mysterious 
term of HyperduHa, to which, in diffidence of their creed, 
Romanists are sometimes fain to resort. What consti- 
tutes the heinousness of the apostacy, is the base dere- 
liction of truth in the corruption of a text which guards 
for ever the portals of Christianity, and excludes Mariolatry 

* Lifle of Christ. FoUo. Tentb edition ; sect. 1»3. 
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under any pretence or qualification whatever. With this 
one fact kept steadily in view, no faithful follower of the- 
God of truth can become, or continue to be, a Romanist. 

The Roman doctrine of Transubstantiation, without, 
perhaps^ being obnoxious to the same charge of impiety, 
is rather illustrative of that demented state of the intellect 
which is the appointed wages of perseverance in a corrupt 
and dishonest course. 

When our Saviour called the bread which He brake 
His body, can any sane person suppose that He spake 
otherwise than figuratively ? When He spake of Him- 
self as the door, did He speak figuratively or not ? The 
cases are parallel. Each expression, taken literally, is 
simply absurd ; taken figuratively and spiritually, each is 
communicative of the most important truth — ^that He who 
thus expressed Himself was indeed '^ the way, the truth, 
and the life, without whom no man cometh unto the 
Father." (John xiv. 6.) 

" We should bear in mind," says a learned divine of 
our church. Dr. Ogden, ^' that our Lord was solemnly 
commemorating the passover,* the most considerable of 
all the sacrifices appointed under the Old Testament, and 
the type of the great sacrifice for sin made by ' Christ 
our Passover.' In the expression, therefore, which He 
uses, He refers to the occasion present and the objects 
before Him, which must all be taken into account, if we 
would comprehend the fulness of His meaning. It is as 
if He had said, ^ Tou are eating the flesh of this lamb ; 
the blood of it has been shed on the altar to make atone- 



« ** And as th«y were eating, Jegos took bread, &c." (Matt. xzvi. 260 
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ment. But 70a must now know that these things are but 
shadows. I am the great sacrifice, and my blood the 
true atonement. Eat of this bread, drink of this cup, 
considering them as representing my body and blood, and 
you shall be partakers of what was always the end and 
meaning of the legal passover ; of this body, which is just 
now going to be offered in sacrifice to God for the sins of 
all men ; of this blood, ^^ without sheddmg of which is no 
remission." (Heb. ix. 22.) 

Mr. Bonamy Price, in his " Anglo-Catholic Theory,** 
the attentive perusal of which I cannot too earnestly 
recommend, affirms that "No Englishman of our days 
has forsaken the Church of England because he has 
become convinced of the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
or Purgatory, or Mariolatryy or any other religious tenet 
peculiar to Romanism. On the contrary, it is notorious 
that these doctrines have often been hindrances — ^impedi- 
ments in the way of that passage through which so many 
have advanced from * Oxford to Rome.' The worship, or 
honour, or whatever it may be called, paid to the Virgin, 
for example, has, to the very last, been a cause of difficulty 
and doubt, and this, and other such points of doctrine 
and practice, has only at last been accepted in submission 
to one great law of spiritual bondage, under whose yoke 
the victims had passed before. K asked how they have 
overcome those objections to the Roman worship and 
teaching, which they had often so strongly expressed ? 
how they can acquiesce in practices which they used to 
call idolatrous ? Their only answer is, ^ The authority 
of the Church,^ The indifference to pure doctrine which 
has characterised this movement is most remarkable." 
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" Great, indeed," he adds, " is the calamity of subjec- 
tion to Bomish bondage. Our fathers found it insuf- 
ferable, and we ourselves have had a foretaste of its 
misery already. Whoever has experienced the misfortune 
of seeing his sons or daughters becoming Papists, must 
have felt that he has lost them altogether — that they are 
no longer his — ^that they have become the property of the 
confessional, of the priest, of the Roman Catholic 
Church."* 

Nothing can be more complete than Mr. Bonamy Price's 
demolition of the principles of Anglo-Catholicism. " Pro- 
testantism," he justly observes, '^ is not a protest against 
error only, but the assertion of substantive truth ; not a 
demolition of falsehood, but an active faith, capable of 
sustaining and perfecting the spiritual life of man." f 

With reference to the Roman confessional, I would 
merely ask a Roman Catholic parent to reflect, for a 
moment, on the revolting indelicacy of a daughter's being 
subjected to the questioning of a father confessor, vis h, 
vis to her, requiring her to tell him her secret sins, and 
to lay open the very sensations incident to the current of 
animal life. In order more fully to expose this abomi- 
nable perversion of the delicacy of pbre religion, as well 
as the dictates of common sense and prudence, Roman 
Catholic ladies should be desired to let us know how their 
feelings would be affected by their husbands having to 

confess themselves to fair lady confessors. Let not such 

** • 
a suggestion be deemed irrelevant ; it is neither irrelevant 

nor trivial; but fairly brings to view the character of 

• " Anglo-Catholic Theory," p. 14, &c. t Ibid. 
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the Raman confessional, when a beautifal woman has to 
tell her tale to some handsome Roman Padre. 

More than fifty years ago my attention was called to 
this very point by my happening to faU in with a 
gentleman, an Edinburgh M.D., at Geneva. He was 
returning to England from Vienna, after having resided 
some time there, to improve himself in his profession 
prior to fixing his residence in London. He had become 
a reHgious sceptic from his intercourse with Roman 
Padres, whose revelations respecting the confessional had 
made particularly strong impressions upon him. It may 
fairly be questioned whether the Roman confessional, 
with its inherent and characteristic indelicacy, is mdst 
abhorrent to the mind of the philosophic moralist, or to the 
natural admonitions of every unsophisticated GhristiaQ's 
heart. 

Life is full of such elucidations. Not fiffcy, nor even 
five years ago, in going from Truro to Pljrmouth, on our 
stopping to change horses at Bodmin, a young lady, in ap- 
pearance scarcely exceeding twenty years, was attended 
to the coach-door by a spruce Roman Padre, as was 
evident from his costume, his marked attention to the 
lady, and the characteristic leer with which he took leave 
of her, stealthily withdrawing himself from further obser- 
vation. I was left for a while tete-^-tete with the young 
lady, who was rather pretty, fashionably dressed, and 
nothing loath to enter into conversation ; so I soon found 
that she had that morning taken leave of the Convent of 
Nuns at Mawgan, near St. Golumb, where she had been 
residing as a novice, and was on her way to enter another 
Convent of a stricter order. I asked her what could 
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possibly induce her to take such a step ; but mj rhetoric 
was thrown away upon her, as were my hints respecting 
the taking leave scene which I had witnessed. It was 
evident, from her own relation, that she had been 
suborned by Bomanists, and that 500^ had been given 
up to her by her father, in whose house, probably, she 
could no longer have remained without occasioning misery 
to all around her. Another passenger entered the coach, 
and I lost sight of the poor girl on our arrival at 
Plymouth. She had perfect self-possession, and, I have 
no doubt, found her way safely to the Convent, whither 
she was going to exchange liberty for a prison, her fine 
dress for a nun's veil and coarse habit, and to be numbered 
among the countless interesting victims of the force of 
Roman seduction. 

How^ it has been asked, are such cases as the above to 
be accounted for ? The unfortunate perverts, the reply is, 
listened confidingly to their pastor, and from him they 
imbibed doctrines which they were told were those of the 
Church, but of which the tendency was to transfer their 
allegiance from the Church of England to that of Rome. 

In the instance of a young and inexperienced woman,, 
there might be jiothing surprising in all this. Unreason- 
ing obedience is inculcated as the essence of piety. But 
how happens it that learned men, such as Newman and 
others, court Roman bondage? The reason assigned is 
that the Church of England, wanting the characteristics 
of a true Church, safety must be sought (where alone it 
is to be found) in the one true Church, From the prin- 
ciples on which they start, the authority of a priesthood is 
more essential than the truth of its doctrinal teaching. 

p 6 
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The apparent absurdity of Catholic dogmas may be im- 
putable to the blindness of that reason from which the 
disciple is prohibited to accept his creed. The eminent 
men, accordingly, who have gone over to Rome, have 
done so from finding their principles incompatible with 
those of the Church of England as a separate body from 
the Church of Rome ; and when a man has once been 
persuaded that religion depends on the authority of the 
Church, his judgment is thenceforth in abeyance, and he 
can find no rest for his soul but in the doctrine of Roman 
infallibility. 

I was once called to see a woman in the prime of life, 
who was in extreme danger from inflammation of the 
stomach ; her husband, who was of the higher class of 
farmers, was by her bed side, and seemed to be very at- 
tentive to her; but on my retiring, with the medical 
gentleman who was in attendance with me, to consider 
what inmiediate treatment to adopt, he told me that he 
suspected foul play. He had seen the patient several 
hours previously to my visit, and being told that sickness 
had immediately followed the taking of some medicine 
sent by himself, and struck by the husband's manner, sus- 
picion arose in his mind, upon which he acted. The 
draught which he had sent was of a mild character ; but 
his patient told him that it certainly was the cause of all 
her sufferings. Her- husband, she said, had himself ad- 
ministered it to her ; that she disliked the taste of it so 
much that, at first, she declined taking it, but on his ex- 
claiming,— <' Nonsense I it will do you good, you must take 
it ; bolt it down at once and you won't mind the taste of 
it ! " she did so, and the forfeit of her life was all but the 
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consequence. Having had entire confidence in her hus- 
band, she bolted the draught in opposition to the dictates 
of her own senses. She just did what the confiding 
votaries of Boman superstition are doing perpetually: 
transubstantiation, purgatory, Mariolatry, &c., are all 
bolted by them, to avoid their revolting flavour. 

The sequel of the above story is not uninteresting. 
The patient was removed from her own home to that of 
her parents, chiefly at my suggestion; and, that there 
might not remain a doubt of the correctness of our sus- 
picions, the husband soon after eloped with a servant 
girl, leaving this country for America. Nothing having 
been heard of him for seven years, his wife took to 
herself another husband, having had very considerable 
property left her, in the mean time, by her father. This 
became known to her former husband, and he determined 
to claim her as his ; and, to feel his way, a brother was 
employed by him to write letters to my medical associate 
•in the case, and myself, complaining of our having maligned 
him, and giving us to understand that he was about to 
return and call us to account accordingly. My friend 
was rather alarmed ; but I quieted his apprehensions by 
teUing him that, in my reply to the threatening letter, I 
had given a hint that I particularly wished to see the 
gentleman again in our neighbourhood, for that we had 
now suflicient proof of his guilt to hang him. This hap- 
pened many years since, and I have heard nothing more 
about the wretch, who had, it is clear, no wish for the 
gallows. 

If this is trifling, Romanism must be my excuse. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Op the Human Micbocosm. 

If we depart from the doctrine of the Trinity, we get 
lost in the contemplation of Essential Deity; for however 
conclusive the argument in favour of the Divine Unity, 
whether derived from nature or revelation, may be, 
still, in the abstract, it transcends our comprehension. 

The utmost we can venture to predicate in regard to 
it is, that the attributes of Deity require unity for thdr 
exercise ; otherwise each attribute would be itself an 
independent agent, and, instead of a universe in harmony 
with itself, chaos would be the result. 

There has been much discussion among metaphysicians 
about the nature of what is called personality. But, as far as 
regards moral and responsible beings, it is sufficient to con- 
nect with the notion of personality that of individuality, from 
which that of identity is inseparable. It is evident that, 
notwithstanding the perpetual changes which our bodily 
fabrics are undergoing, we continue the same individuals; 
and here the defect of Coleridge's otherwise beautiful 
illustration of this most wonderful phenomenon of our 
nature will become apparent, for he intimates an analogy 
between the ever-changing materials of the human frame 
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and the pulses of air in the voice of a disconrser, or one 
who iings a roundelay; there is this difference, that 
whereas, in the one case, the pulses of the air are sub- 
servient to the volition of the discourser, and equally so 
of a thousand different discoursers; in the other, the 
combining and constitutive powers of the human frame 
are obedient to the fixed laws of the animal economy, and 
are so constituted, that to each animated being is assigned 
its own peculiar form from which there is no departure.* 
It is this that solves the mystery of the resurrection. 
At that awful hour we are told that the grave and the sea 
shall give up their dead, as if each individual man and 
woman of the countless progeny of Adam were intombed 
in some terrestrial catacomb, or in some cavern of the 
vast inmieasurable ocean ; but this can only be taken as 
the highly figurative language of Scripture ; such will not 
literally come to pass. 

Not the mummy enveloped in folds of curious con- 
texture, and impregnated with the costliest spices of the 
East, — ^not the mightiest of the royal line of Pharaohs who 
lie enclosed in pyramids of such stupendous size and 
strength as to be the surpassing wonders of the world, 
defying alike the violence of man and the depredations of 
the elements, — shall reclaim a single atom of their mortal 
fabrics ; but kings and princes in their stately mausoleums, 
equally with the obscure and humble occupants of the 
most sequestered churchyard — all who have ever lived, 
or are then alive upon the face of the earth — shall, by a 
power commensurate with that of creation, be in a 

• Early Tean, vol. ill. p. 254. 
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moment restored to conscious existence, and so changed 
that their bodies shall no longer be constituted of perish- 
able elements, but capable of enduring throughout the 
endless ages of eternity. 

*< For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with 
a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God : and the dead in Christ shall rise first : 
then we which are alive and remain shall be caught up 
together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the 
air; and so shall we ever be with the Lord."* 

All questions relative to the manner and circumstances 
of such a stupendous epoch, beyond their sublime enuncia- 
tion, are, I repeat, best resolved by a simple act of faith, 
which will admit of no doubt that the same Omnipotence 
that in the beginning did but speak the word and it was 
done, can by His mandate cause this mortal to put on im- 
mortality, and our souls and bodies to be reunited. 

What, then, is the irresistible inference to which we are 
led, if it be not that, at the last day, we shall be brought 
again into a state of conscious existence ; that awakened 
from the sleep of death, we shall all and each appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ to receive the 
sentence of everlasting happiness or misery, according 
to the deeds done in the fiesh. 

Our bodies, then — ^what are they but the adjuncts of 
our souls, the necessary adjuncts without which we, as 
Grod's creatures, comprising the human race, are not ? 

It is clear from sacred Scripture, that when God 
created man, he gave existence to a being not merely cor- 

♦ lTh«M.lv. 16, 17. 
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poreali but having likewise an immortal soul, after the 
image of his Maker; and accordinglj we are enjoined — 
<< Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to 
kill the soul ; but rather fear Him which is able to destroy 
both soul and body in hell."* So certain is it, that, 
whether we contemplate man by the light of mere natural 
religion, or by the clearer light of revelation, he ever 
meets us as a compound being, and as such only can we 
safely regard him. At the time of the crucifixion, ^'many 
bodies of the saints which slept arose, and came out of 
the graves after His resurrection and went into the holy 
city, and appeared unto many.^f Can it for a moment 
be supposed that, whilst the bodies thus left the grave, 
their spirits were absent from them? Must we not rather 
of necessity admit that there was a reunion of body and 
soul ? For, in whatever way the visibility of incorporeal 
spirits may be effected by Omnipotence, it is at least a 
step beyond the boundary of credibility to suppose that 
the appearances in question were those of the mere 
spiritless bodies of saints. Is it not a more natural pre- 
sumption that, at that awful hour which foUowed the 
resurrection of the Saviour of the world fix)m the tomb, 
an anticipation, a brief and select rehearsal, as it were, 
was permitted of the general resurrection at the last day? 
Admirably characteristic of such an epoch was the selec- 
tion of a few departed saints to bear the tidings of 
Chrisf s resurrection, thus testified by their own, to favoured 
individuals for the greater confirmation of their faith. 
We must be demented if we confine our notion of the 

* Matt. X. 28, Lnke zU. 5. 1 Matt, xxvii. 63. 
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• 

preternatural appearance of the saints recorded by St. 
Matthew to their mere bodies, which, as to their material 
atoms, ceased to be; and overlook that never dying 
portion of our being which, whether sleeping or awake, 
ever liveth unto God ; " For all live unto Him."* 

I am old enough to remember, when infidelity was much 
more fashionable— at least so I hope — ^than it is at 
present, that one of Priestley's pretended discoveries was 
the &lse position taken by the apostle in his strikingly 
beautiful illustration of the resurrection of the body 
derived from the reproduction of the plant from the de- 
composed grain : 

'^ But some man will say, How are the dead raised up? 
and with what body do they come? Thou fool! that 
which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die : and 
that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that 
shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or 
of some other grain ; but God giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased Him, and to every seed his own body."t 

The profane retort of the philosopher was neither more, 
nor less than a scofQng repetition of words so far altered 
only as to suit the most irreverent irony: "Thou fool, 
that which thou sowest is not quickened, if it die ;^* and 
this profane reasoning was not without some prima fade 
plausibility, since it is not every grain that is repro- 
ductive; for in order to its reproduction, there must be 
inherent in the grain a salient principle, admitting of no 
inapt comparison with the soul of man ; for without this 
there can be no reproduction : it is this which is destined 

* Luke XX. 38. * 1 Cor. zv. 35—38. 
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b7 the Creator of all that partakes of the breath of life, to 
reintegrate the plants it may chance of wheat, or of some 
other grain. Nevertheless the living principle in the seed 
is itself subject to the natural laws of vegetation, and 
moreover may, under innumerable adverse circumstances, 
perish, in as far as its affinity with the individual grain is 
concerned, but not as to its own essence ; for the living 
principle is itself indestructible as the Being whose breath 
it is. 

Whether the period at which human individuality 
commences is definite, and what that period may be, is 
among the hidden things of Grod; but to the perfection of 
the analogy which the apostle has drawn between the 
death of the grain and the death of the human frame, 
there is nothing wanting ; in either case all that is visible 
perishes^ or, in human acceptation, dies ; decomposition 
sooner or later takes place ; and both alike, when com- 
mitted to the earth, are destined to be resolved into their 
primitive elements. Not so the living principle, that has 
but lain dormant awhile, ready to awake out of sleep, and 
resume its life, becoming again associated with appro- 
priate material atoms. The analogy, therefore, is complete, 
despite the sceptic It has no allusion to the various 
processes of procreation, but simply applies to reproduc- 
tion ; and as, in the case of the grain of com, the 
reproductive principle must be eliminated from its mate- 
rial integuments before it can form new combinations and 
rise again into life ; so must the soul be eliminated from 
its house of clay before it can be clothed with immortality. 
And as in the case of the seed, there is no recognition of the 
individual reproductive germ otherwise than in its asso- 
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oiation with its material vestment ; so, with respect to the 
soul, we know nothing of it except as the partner of the 
body. Holy Scripture does indeed inform us .that, when 
the body falls to dust, the soul returns to Grod. And 
what can be more thoroughly consistent with the doctrine 
of our holy religion than this ? God, when He made man, 
breathed into him the breath of life, and he became a 
living soul. He moreover made him, which is said of no 
other creature, after His own image.* With sin death 
entered into the world, and with this revealed fact, and its 
consequences, the blessed doctrine of human redemption 
is in such close connection and harmony, that there is 
no Christianity apart from it; there can be no olher 
satisfactory completion of the contract between Grod 
and His creature, man, than that which He has Himself 
promulgated. We must all die before we can be made 
alive : not all die eternally, but die as the grain does 
which is committed by the husbandman to the earth. 
And well may such death be deemed synonymous with 
sleep ; for as the living principle in the grain may remain 
for ages inactive and dormant ; so the soul, the separation 
of which from the body constitutes temporal death, 
remains safe in the hands of God, and, with reference to 
each individual, virtually sleeps, ready, at the sound of 
the last trump, to spring forth again into conscious exist- 
ence, the same in personality, but with a body so changed 
as to be capable of everlasting happiness or of everlasting 
misery. 



* St. Paul's Ulostration Is purely analogical. In the grain the living principle 
alone Is implicated; in man, the immortal soul. 
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Sucli I maintain to be the doctrine of the sacred Scrip- 
tares, throughout ; seen, indeed, in the Old Testament 
as through a glass darkly, but revealed to us in the New 
as plainly as words can have meaning affixed to them. If 
St. Paul had left us no other record of his opinions but 
the fifteenth chapter of his first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
I should be satisfied as to the correctness of my views. 
That chapter settles the doctrine : " For I delivered unto 
you," he says, "first of all that which I also received, how 
that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures ; 
and that He was buried, and that He rose again the third 
day according to the Scriptures ; and that He was seen 
of Cephas, then of the twelve; after that He was seen of 
above five hundred brethren at once ; of whom the greater 
part remain unto this present, but some are fallen asleep. 
After that, He was seen of James ; then of all the apostles. 
And last of all He was seen of me also, as of one bom out 
of due time."* 

St. Paul does not perplex his Corinthian brethren with 
a laboured confutation of the doctrine of the Sadducees, 
nor confound them vnth physical or metaphysical 
subtleties ; he merely asserts that our Saviour died, and 
was buried, and rose again on the third day. This is the 
great matter of fact about which all Christians are agreed. 
For as Christ died, so shall we ; and as He rose again, 
80 we most assuredly shall. It is fiirther universally 
believed by all who name the name of Christ aright, that 
*^in Him shall all be made alive;" which doctrine con- 
cerns Christ's divinity ; but it is His human nature that 

• 1 Cor. XV. a— 8. 
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is now more especiallj under consideration. As man 
Christ endured all the agonies of death, even of death 
upon the cross ; and in like manner,— but oh ! in how 
infinitely less a degree, — ^must the pains of death be 
undergone by every one. Our souls will follow the 
example of His soul. Whatever became of that when 
He died, will become of ours when we die. Now what 
information do the Evangelists afford us respecting the 
disembodied soul of Christ ? As for the forced interpret- 
ation of the text in which He is said to have gone to 
preach to certain souls in prison, how, let me ask, even 
supposing that there were no easy solution of this text, — 
how, as I have already shown, can we associate the 
merciful visit in question with the disembodied soul of 
our Saviour. The soul of our Saviour, as regards His 
humanity, was no other than that of any other human 
being ; and I deny that there is any presumption in 
affirming that, to invest it with a capacity inherent in 
His divine nature only, would be to destroy the genuine 
doctrine of the incarnation. '^Thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell, neither wilt Thou suffer Thine Holy One to 
see corruption,'' are words of solemn import; but however 
solemn their import, so much the rather must they not be 
allowed to stultify our reason. 

In maintaining opinions at variance with those of many 
learned divines, I feel far more self-abasement than satis- 
faction ; for I know my vast inferiority to them in sacred 
literature; and my inclination is to pay them all tlie 
deference in my power. Defer to them implicitly X 
cannot; but I gather from their works incalculably 
valuable information ; and I recognize it as such, because 
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it enlightens my understanding, and confirms my feith, 
which it could not do if it were allowed to offend mj 
reason, which, after all, must in this as in all other matters 
be the lamp of my mind. I believe in the sacred Scriptures 
because my instructed reason tells me that they are the 
very word of God ; and because in them I think there is 
eternal life. However wise, therefore, however learned, 
however pious, expositors of Scripture may be, yet, if 
their exposition be at variance with the enunciations of a 
single inspired apostle, my reason revolts, and I embrace 
the inspired doctrine. Where, for instance, the language 
of St. Paul is clear, I embrace the doctrine it inculcates 
as undoubtedly true. I cannot give it up in deference to 
any uninspired authority whatever. The doctrine of an 
intermediate state is precisely in point. Life and immor- 
tality have been brought to light by the Gospel. Prior 
to the coming of our Saviour there was light shining in 
the darkness. Natural religion taught the reasonableness 
of a ^ture state of retribution. The advent of a Re- 
deemer was the pivot upon which all revelation turned ; 
and redemption included in its very essence the doctrine 
of a future state. Till then, what our future condition 
would be — ^what its nature and duration — was no where set 
forth. Not only did the inquiry never occur, with what 
bodies shall we rise ? but the very supposition of the 
resurrection of the body never seems to have suggested 
itself to the most enlightened heathen philosophers. Yet 
the great attention paid to the dead, and to the selection of 
particular places for their interment, show us how sacred 
must have been the obligation imposed upon surviving 
relatives with regard to them, thus ignorantly fore- 
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shadowing a truth in fulness of time to be revealed. 
What can be more affecting than the account given hj 
the inspired author of the Pentateuch of the departure 
and funeral of the patriarch Jacob. Aflber that vener- 
able patriarch had severally blessed his sons, and had 
predicted their future fortunes,* ^^ He charged them, and 
said unto them, I am to be gathered unto my people; 
bury me with my fathers in the cave that is in the field 
of Ephron the Hittite, in the cave that is in the field of 
Maohpelah) which is before Mamre, in the land of Canaan, 
which Abraham bought with the field of Ephron the 
Hittite for a possession of a burying place. There they 
burled Abraham and Sarah his wife ; there they buried 
Isaac and Rebekah his wife ; and there I buried Leah. 
The purchase of the field and of the cave that is therein 
was fVom the children of Heth. And when Jacob had 
made an ^end of commanding his sons, he gathered up his 
feet into the bed, and yielded up the ghost, and was 
gathered unto his people." (Gen. xlix. 29 — 33.) 

In the following chapter we have the account of the 
pomp and ceremony with which the funeral was con* 
ducted. ** And Joseph went up to bury his father ; and 
with him went up all the servants of Pharaoh, the elders 
of his house, and all the elders of the land of Egypt, and 
all the house of Joseph, and his brethren, and his father^s 
house ; and there went up with him both chariots and 



* I would yrith any one who has any donbt about the Inspiration of Scripture, to 
read with attention the whole of this chapter. Let him in partlcalar stody, by the 
light of a good comment, the predictions uttered by Jacob, and tiTtng them by 
tba appropriate tests which history supplies, he will scarcely fall to recognise the 
stamp of Ood upon the Bible. 
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horsemen ; and it was a very great company. And they 
came to the threshing floor of Atad, which is beyond 
Jordan, and there they mourned with a great and very 
sore lamentation ; and he made a mourning for his father 
BSYen days. And his sons did unto him according as he 
had commanded them ; for his sons carried him into the 
land of Canaan, and buried him in the cave of the field 
of Machpelah, which Abraham bought with the field for 
a possession of a burying-place of Ephron the Hittite 
before Mamre. And Joseph returned into Egypt, he, 
and his brethren, and all that went up with him to 
bury his father, after he had buried his father." (Gen. 
L 7—14.) 

Well has that learned historian of the Bible, Stack- 
house, observed, that ^'the splendour and magnificence of 
our patriarch's funeral seem to be without a parallel in 
history. The noble obsequies of Marcellus come nearest 
in comparison. But how do even these fall short of the 
simple narrative before us? For what are the six 
hundred beds, for which the Roman solemnities on this 
occasion were so famous, when compared to that national 
itinerant .multitude, which swelled like a flood, and 
moved like a river, to ^all Pharaoh's servants, to the 
elders of his house, and all the elders of the land of 
Egypt, with all the house of Joseph, and his brethren, 
and his father's house,' conducting their solemn pro- 
cession for near two hundred miles into a distant 
country ?" 

We cannot fail of seeing how entirely their thoughts 
seem to have been bent on the careful disposal of the 
mortal remains of the deceased ; and ic is not immaterial 

VOL. rv. G 
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to mark the difference in this respect between these 
patriarchs and the reasoning philosophers of the Platonic 
school. The former appear to have regarded the body 
as everything ; the latter as nothing. In neither case 
was man sufficiently recognized as the compound being 
which he reaUy is, and which he must be with a 
view to the preservation of his identity before and after 
death. Of the two notions, that of the patriarchs 
approaches, as might be expected, the nearest to cor- 
rectness. They must have had some expectation of the 
body's resuscitation. Whereas Socrates, at the point of 
death, enunciated to his surrounding friends, as the 
result of his most refined metaphysics, that he was in 
fact only about to be liberated from his earthly fabric; 
thus failing to recognise the real condition of his being, 
inasmuch as his spirit was no more Socrates than his 
mortal and perishable remains. His thraldom, it is true, 
was about to cease ; but his immortal spirit, equally with 
that of the patriarch Jacob, must abide the awakening 
summons of the trumpet at the last day, when he, 
together with the countless generations of mankind, will, 
in a figurative sense, rise from the grave, and, with all 
that are then alive upon earth, undergo a change 
preparatory to a never-ending state of existence. 

Whatever meaning we may attach to the patriarchal 

expression of " being gathered to their fathers," there is 

an obvious correspondence between the respect paid by 

^{lem to their deceased relatives, and the accounts, with 

^bic^ ^® ^8.ve long been made familiar by eastern 

. ^^vellers, of vast depositories of the dead, claiming the 

pjropriate distinction of necropoles,— cities of the dead. 
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These necessarily direct our attention to the prevailing 
belief in a state of existence beyond the present life 
— ^that death is not eternal sleep. Yet in all the above 
instances the immaterial spirit seems to be lost sight of; 
we seem to have no concern with the fabled stories of 
that mythology which, on the other hand, loses sight of 
the body altogether, and brings us into a region peopled 
only by disembodied souls. In either case the voice of 
nature may be said to proclaim alike a belief that death 
is not the extinction of our being, but merely a transition 
from one state of existence to another. Whence arises 
naturally the inquiry in which I have been engaged, — 
Does the soul exist in a state of consciousness, indi- 
viduality, and identity, apart from the body? This is 
an inquiry totally distinct from its imperishable nature. 
Are the souls of all the sons and daughters of Adam in 
some sheol, — some central region of the earth ? or is it 
true, as our Bible tells us, that the spirit returns to God 
who gave it? The words of St. Paul, "we shall not all 
sleep," apply to the quick on earth at the last day. 
With respect to all others, their bodies have been 
dissolved into their primary elements, "ashes to ashes, 
dost to dust^" and scattered to the four quarters of the 
earth. Individually, therefore, it surely cannot be said 
that each body will awake; neither is the supposition 
more applicable to the soul, i^ according to the fabled 
stories of Hades, or Tartarus, it has been all along in 
a state of active being, which likewise is the Papal 
creed. And if, individually, there can be no awakening 
either of the body or of the soul, what becomes of the 
apostle's most faithful afiirmation " that we shall all be 

G 2 
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changed ? " * Here the analogy of the seed comes again to 
our aid. A grain of wheat has been known to retain its 
dormant vitality, its capacity, that is, of renovation, after 
thousands of years ; such is the law of its nature ; the 
renovating principle, in a dormant state, adheres to the 
material substance of the grain ; whereas with regard to 
man, when he dies, his body returns to dust, — ^his soul, 
which is the vivifying principle, to his Omnipotent 
Creator. Neither is the analogy affected otherwise than 
in exalting the intelligent nature of man by the single 
most important, and characteristic distinction, that the 
dormant principle in the grain may be dissipated; but 
the spirit of man is safe in the hands of God, there to 
remain tiU, at the last day, we shall, in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, be restored to conscious being, 
personally the same, yet no longer creatures of flesh and 
blood, but permanent, imperishable, capable of everlasting 
happiness, or of everlasting misery. This may well be 
called awaking to new life. 

The doctrine of an intermediate state, in as far as it 
affects Christians of the present day, is chiefly founded, 
as I have elsewhere abundantly stated, on the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus. Now, to show my reverence for this 
parable, I repeat my admission that it is most important. 



* All, 1. e., both qtdck and dead ; for at the last day, when this mortal shall put 
on Immortality, oar firall bodies wfU become glorious bodies. The 4th Article of 
onr Church Is simply absurd. " Flesh and blood cannot Inherit the kingdom d 
heaven.'* Visibility required that onr Saviour should miraculously re-assume the 
bodily investments of flesh and blood ; but when it Is affirmed that He ascended vrilh 
them into ffeaven, well may a friend of the Church of England exclaim, " Quousque 
tandem abutere, Ecclesia Anglicana, patientia nostra.*' See also John xi. 11. 
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It tells us that there will be no locits poenitentuB in the 
grave. But so corporeal is it in all its parts, as to make 
it certain that it is entirely scenic; and, like all our 
blessed Lord's parables, establishes a particular doctrine 
in a popular manner by a fiction, more solemn in propor- 
tion to the greatness of the occasion and grandeur of the 
theme, but scarcely less palpable than a fable of JSsop, 
where the personages introduced are meant to shadow 
forth truths worthy of the most enlightened heathen 
philosophy, and little less than scintillations of the Spirit 
of Truth itself- 

In my rencontre with the king of terrors, the whole 
of its importance has turned upon the question, — " To be, 
or, not to be." I have already shown that throughout, 
and in all periods of the world, the decision has been 
in favour of " To be." The patriarchs, by the care they 
took of the dead, evinced their belief of the merely 
temporary tenour of the tomb. Socrates, and his 
followers of the Platonic school, decided in favour of the 
soul's immortality. The modem rationalistic school 
can boast of nothing higher than the Bible. To that 
inspired volume, therefore, rich with overwhelming 
evidence of its truth, as well external as internal, we 
must confidently look for those rays of heavenly light, 
which, irradiating less clearly the pages of the Old 
Testament, burst upon us in the New with the irresistible 
fact of a risen Saviour. In the Old Testament equally 
with the New, death is spoken of as sleep ; and as in sleep 
there is only a temporary suspension of the conscious 
beingy so far does analogy safely conduct us to the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body. Of any inter- 
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mediate place where the soul is to be kept in a state of 
consciousness till the day of judgment, both are alike 
silent ; or rather, both alike plainly proclaim, that *' there 
is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in 
the grave whither thou goest." (Eccles. ix. 10.) 

A large volume might be compiled consisting of a 
learned and unprofitable discussion concerning "Sheol 
and Rephaim," and their connection with some vast 
subterraneous region where souls released from the body 
by death are assembled, still preserving all their faculties, 
but disposed of in different mansions adapted to the 
different qualities of their iphabitants, such as belonged 
to them in life ; agreeably to which hypothesis, various 
expressions, it is contended, of the patriarchs, prophets, 
and holy men of old are to be explained. 

From the Hebrews this notion is supposed to have 
passed to other people, and to have been disfigured by 
various fictions of their respective invention; but for 
a copious digest of these conflicting and incongruous 
opinions I must*refer my readers to Part 1. Vol. 11. of 
Magee's " Discourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural 
Doctrine of Atonement and Sacrifice." 

Fully as I agree with Peters, Magee, and other writers 
on the Book of Job, that the learned but far too 
arrogant author of " The Divine Legation" was as wrong 
in his denial of the genuineness of that ancient book, as 
of the absence of any intimation whatever of a future 
state in the Pentateuch; yet equally wide of the truth do 
th^se learned commentators themselves appear to be, 
when they lay the foundation of opinions respecting an 
intermediate state upon texts which are invaluable as 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

Op Calvinibtic Predestination, and Pbevenient 

Grace. 

A general notion of providence is inseparable firom every 
idea of God ; we cannot imagine this vronderful frame of 
things to have been called into existence, but at the 
command of a Being infinite in power, in wisdom, and in 
goodness ; and no less difficult is it to conceive how it 
could be preserved in the harmony and perfection in 
which we behold it, unless the same power, and wisdom, 
and goodness were every moment operative in main- 
taining it. 

The doctrine, in fact, of a superintending providence, 
presents itself in every view of nature ; it meets us in 
our reflections, and it crosses the mind in all its paths ; 
but when we are told by an inspired Apostle, — " Ood^ 
that made the world and all things therein^ seeing that 
He is Lord of heaven and earthy droelleth not in temples 
made with hands; neither is worshipped with m£n*s 
handsy as though Se needed anything ; seeing He giveth 
to all life, and breath, and all things; and hath made of 
one blood all nations of men for to dwell on aU the face 
of the eatth, and hath determined the tirnes before 
appointed, and the bounds of their habitation; that 
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they should seek the Lord^ (Acts xvii. 24— 26)— the 
doctrine of a disposing providence equally claims our 
assent. By this is meant, that mysterious power of the 
Almighty, by which He has arranged from the beginning, 
the long series of causes and effects which constitute the 
course of events in this lower world, and in accordance 
with which nothing can happen that has not been from 
eternity contemplated by Him as a mean conducing to a 
given end. 

To speak of man as a mere machine, actuated by 
motives, but without the power of choice, is to dishonour 
Grod, however unintentionally or unconsciously this may 
sometimes have been done by persons who sincerely 
embrace the Gospel. 

Nevertheless, "Those whom God hath predestinated 
we are assured that He also foreknew."* 

The difficulty consists in our inability to reconcile a 
disposing providence with the freedom of human action : 
a vain and presumptuous attempt, far less suited to our 
finite faculties than humility, adoration, and praise. It 
is sufficient for us to know, that while we are instru* 
ments in the hands of God (and it is repugnant to our 
reason no less than to our faith to suppose the inde- 
pendence of created beings), yet the Almighty, in every 
page of His Holy Word, addresses us as rational and 
moral agents, unfettered by necessity, and propounds to 
us His laws, as to beings who may either obey or 
disregard them. Whatever, in short, may be the 
metaphysical subtleties attending questions of this kind, 

• Acts TlU. 29. 
G 5 
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they have happily nothing to do with practice, nor are 
they practically felt. 

The disposing providence of God is a grand system 
resulting from the combination of all the attributes 
which we ascribe to the Almighty conspiring to the 
best ends ; His justice invades not human freedom ; His 
mercy and His grace assist human weakness; His 
wisdom is engaged in plans of ultimate and eternal good ; 
and His power is exerted in their accomplishment. The 
notion of such a providence differs from that of fatality, 
as the tender mercies of a parent differ from the stern 
decrees of an inexorable tyrant. The notion of fatality 
chills every generous feeling of the heart, thwarts every 
fair and noble purpose, and blasts every hope ; while the 
doctrine of a providence is full of consolation, whispering 
peace to those who know that all things, whether 
prosperous or adverse, " work together for good to them 
that love God." So, with regard to the doctrine of faith 
and good works ; it is as truly essential to evangelical 
faith to believe that our salvation will depend upon our 
own virtuous endeavours, assisted by divine grace, as to 
believe that Christ died to atone for the sins of fallen 
creatures. To work out our own salvation is as clearly 
enjoined us, as the belief that it is Christ who worketh in 
us to will and to do according to his good pleasure. 

The doctrine of justification by faith is so consolatory, 
and, at the same time, to the unsophisticated Christian 
intellect so simple, that controversy is wasted upon it. 
Fallen man was incapable of restoring himself to the 
favour of God by anything that he could do. He is 
exclusively indebted to the atoning blood of Christ for 
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redemption. If thousands of treatises were added to the 
tens of thousands already in existence on the subject, 
Lather's doctrine of justification by faith alone means 
simply that we are saved by faith, and not by works. 
Nevertheless man is still, as he was before the fall of 
Adam, a responsible and moral agent. ^'To our own 
safety," as the venerable Hooker writes, "our own 
sedulity is required. And then blessed for ever and 
ever be that mother's child, whose faith hath made him 
the child of God." ♦ 

" As labour without prayer would' be infidelity, or a 
wicked recumbency upon our own strength, so prayer 
without labour, on the other hand, would be just as truly 
hypocrisy, and a presumptuous and unauthorized, and 
therefore offensive appeal to God, instead of a pious 
waiting upon Him in the way of His commandments."t 

The error of Calvinists consists in supposing that God, 
from all eternity, has arbitrarily consigned certain 
individuals to everlasting happiness or misery. It was 
the contemplation of this tremendous error that so 
vehemently excited John Wesley's indignation, and led 
him in his well-known sermon on "Free Grace" to 
exdaim, "I abhor the doctrine of predestination; a 
doctrine upon the supposition of which, if one' could 
possibly suppose it for a moment (call it election, repro- 
bation, or what you please, for all comes to the same 
thing), one might say to our adversary the devil, ^ Thou 
fool, why dost thou roar about any longer ? Thy lying 



* Sermon on the Certainty of Perpetuity of Faith In the Elect. 
7 Archdeacon Bather's Church Miealonary Sermon, 1888. 
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in wait for souls is as needless and useless as our 
preaching. Hearest ihon not that God has taken thj 
work out of thy hands?'" • . . ^O^ how would the 
enemy of Crod and man rejoioe to hear these things 
were so ! How would he cry aloud and spare not ! How 
would he lift up his voice and say, 'To your tents, 
Israel I Flee from the &ce of a Crod such as this. £ut 
whither will ye flee ? Into heaTen ? He is there. Down 
to hell? He is there also. Ye cannot flee from an 
omnipresent^ almighty tyrant. And whether ye flee or 
stay, I call heaven His throne, and earth His footstool, to 
witness against you, ye shall perish, ye shall die eternally. 
Sing, O hell, and rejoice ye that are under the earth! 
for God, even the mighty G^ hath spoken, and devoted 
to death thousands of souls, from the rising of the sun to 
the going down thereof I Here, O death, is thy sting! 
They shall not, cannot escape, for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it ! Here, O grave, is thy victory ! 
Nations yet unborn, or ever they have done good or evil, 
are doomed never to see the light of life, but thou shalt 
gnaw upon them for ever and ever I The decree is past, 
and who shall disannul it?*'* "Yes," rejoins Wesley, 
" but what decree ? Why, even this, — * I will set before 
the sons of men, life and death, blessing and cursing.' 
^ The soul that chooseth life shall live, as the soul that 
chooseth death shall die.' ' Whom God did foreknow, he 
iJid predestinate,' was indeed from everlasting. * Elect, 
^cording to the foreknowledge of God,' — 'A decree 
^^bich standeth fast even as the moon, and as the &dthful 
itPess in heaven;' and when hisaven and earth shall 
^^6 away, yet this shall not pass away, for it is as 
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unchangeable and eternal as the being of God that gave 
it. Every way consistent with the perfections of His 
nature^ it gives us the noblest views both of His justice^ 
mercj, and truth. It yields the strongest encouragement 
to abound in all good works, and in all holiness ; and it 
is a well-spring of joj, of happiness also to our great and 
endless comfort. To this agrees the whole scope of the 
Christian revelation. To this Moses and all the prophets 
bear witness, and our blessed Lord and all his apostles. 
Thus Moses, in the name of his Lord, * I call heaven and 
earth to record against you this day, that I have set 
before you life and death, blessing and cursing ; therefore 
choose life, that thou and thy seed may live.' Thus 
Ezekiel (to cite one prophet for all), <The soul that 
sinneth it shall die.' (xviii. 20.) ^ The righteousness of 
the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of 
the wicked shall be upon him.' Thus our blessed Lord, 
* If any man thirst, let him come to me and drink.' (John 
vii. 37.) Thus St. Paul, * God commandeth all men, 
everywhere, to repent.' (Acts xvii. 30.) Thus St. James 
(i 5), 'If any of you lack wisdom let him ask of God, 
who giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not, and 
it shall be given him.* Thus St. Peter, * The Lord is 
not willing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance.' (2 Pet. iii. 9.) And thus St. John, 
' If any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father ; 
and He is the propitiation for our sins ; and not for our's 
only, but for the sins of the whole world.' (] John ii. 1, 2.) 
'^ It is to little purpose to ask what would have been 
the condition of the sons of Adam after the fall, had not 
Christ come into the world to save sinners ? Sufficient 
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is it for us to kDOw> that it belongs to an Omnipotent 
and Omniscient Being to cope with all possible con- 
tingencies, and to know, and decree, and provide for 
them, To such a Being, man's creation^ his hH^ and his 
rise again are all aUke present ; and as we know that we 
are morally responsible agents, endowed with the power 
of volition, doing one thing and declining to do another, 
so is it certain, that known unto God are all things 
throughout all eternity." 

Having seen with what force the venerable John 
Wesley has expressed himself on the subject of Cal- 
vinistic election and reprobation, it may be weU likewise 
to show, with as much compression as his argument will 
admit of without endangering its clearness, how Bishop 
Horsley has dealt with the same subject, in his famous 
Sermon on Matt. xvi. 21: "The previous certainty of 
things to come, is one of those truths which are not easily 
comprehended ; and yet, to that great Being who knows 
things, not by testimony, not by sense, but by their 
causes, as being Himself the First Cause, the source of 
power and activity to all other causes, — to Him every- 
thing that shall ever be is at all times infinitely more 
certain than anything either past or present can be to 
any man ; except, perhaps, the simple fact of his own 
existence, and some of those necessary truths which are 
evidenced to every man, not by his bodily senses, but by 
that internal perception, which seems to be the first act 
of created intellect." .... "The Calvinistic predesti- 
narians found in the Scriptures, both of the Old and 
of the New Testament, the most explicit assertions of 
God's omniscience, and of His constant attention to the 
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minutest occurrences both of the natural and of the 
moral world; but they failed to understand that the 
foreknowledge and providence of the Deity, and that 
liberty which doth truly belong to man as a moral agent, 
are things perfectly consistent and naturally connected. 
They did not hesitate to deny the freedom of human 
actions. But this was a dangerous error ; for, in truth, 
the proof of our liberty is to every individual of the 
human race the very same with the proof of his 
existence. Ifeel that I exist, and I feel that I am free; 
and I may with reason turn a deaf ear upon every 
argument that can be alleged in either case to disprove 
my feelings. I feel that I have power to flee the danger 
that I dread, — ^to pursue the pleasure that I covet, — to 
forego the most inviting pleasure, although it be actually 
within my grajsp, if I apprehend that the present 
enjoyment may be the means of future mischief, — ^to 
expose myself to present danger, to submit to present 
evils, in order to secure the possession of a future good. 
I feel that I have power to do the action I approve, — to 
abstain from another that my conscience would condemn; 
in a word, I feel that I act from my own hopes, my own 
fears, my own internal perceptions of moral fitness and 
discongruities. I feel, in fact, all that liberty which 
renders the morality of a man's actions properly his own, 
and makes him justly accountable for his conduct. The 
liberty, therefore, of man, and the foreknowledge and 
providence of God, are equally certain, although the 
proof of each rests on different principles. Our feelings 
prove to every one of us that we are free. Reason and 
revelation teach us that the Deity knows and governs all 
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things, — that eren Hhe thoughts of man He understandeth 
long before/ There is a wide difference between a 
paradox and a contradiction. An intellect to which 
nothing should be paradoxical would be infinite ; and it 
may naturally be supposed that paradoxes must abound 
the most in metaphysics and divinity; ^for who can 
find out God unto perfection?' Whilst, therefore, we 
must not imagine such an arbitrary exercise of God's 
power over the minds and wills of subordinate agents 
as should convert rational beings into mere machines, 
and leave the Deity charged with the foUies and the 
crimes of men, which is the error of the Calvinists; 
we must not, on the other hand, set up such a liberty 
of created beings as, necessarily precluding the Divine 
foreknowledge of human actions, should take the govern- 
ment of the moral world out of the hands of Gk)d, and 
leave Him nothing to do with the noblest part *of His 
creation ; which hath been, perhaps, the worse error of 
some who have opposed the Calvinists." 

The learned bishop shows with admirable perspicuity 
and discrimination, the distinction between efiicient and 
final causes, — between moral motives, that is, and a 
mechanical force. The capacity which the latter requires 
in the object of its action is absolute inertness; but 
intelligence and liberty constitute the capacity of beings 
influenced by a final cause, by a moral motive; and 
si^ce God foreknows and governs future events, so far as 
subordinate agents are concerned in them by the means 
of moral motives, — since these are the engines by which 
He turns and wields the intellectual world, bending the 
perverse wills of wicked men and of apostate spirits to 
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His purpose, — ^and since these motives owe their energy, 
their whole success, to the liberty of the beings that are 
governed by them, it is in consequence most certain, 
however it may seem most strange, that God could not 
govern the world as He does^ by final causes, if man 
were not free, no more than He could govern the 
material part of it mechanically, by efficient causes, if 
matter were not passive. 

^This argument the necessarian attempts to get over 
by annihilating the moral world. Denying the immaterial 
principle in man, he would stamp the very form of 
human intellect, that living image of the Divinity, upon 
the passive substance of the brain I " 

All this, and very much more than this, in elucidation 
of the consistency of the doctrine of free-will with 
Divine prescience, has Bishop Horsley written, in order 
more clearly to show in what light we are to understand 
the words of his text, that at the proper time, " Jesus 
began to show unto his disciples, how that he mmt go 
unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the elders and 
chief priests and scribes, and be killed, and raised again 
the third day."* 

"Whence and what was this necessity? He might 
have left the miserable race of man to perish in their sins. 

"The necessity was this. The purposes of God's 
moral government rendered it unfit to pardon sin without 
intercession and atonement. Compassion instigates the 
Son of God to pay* the forfeit of our crimes, and to 

* ** Ab Moses lifted up the serpent in the wlldernee8,eYen so mutt the Son of Han 
be lifted up; that whosoeyer belieyeth in Him should not perish, bat hare eternal 
life."— John iii. 14, 16. 
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satisfy in His own person the Eternal Father's justice. 
Impelled by this necessity, incited by commiseration of 
our fallen state, He lays aside the glory ^ which He had 
with the Father before the world began.' In the virgin's 
womb He clothes himself with flesh, and together with 
that mortal clothing He assumes man's perfect nature, — 
a nature subject to our wants and to our pains, not 
insensible to our enjoyments ; susceptible, as appeared in 
many actions of His life, of our social attachments, and, 
though pure from the stain of sin, not exempt from the 
feeling of temptation. When His hour draws near, TTia 
human nature shrinks under the apprehension of pain; 
He foresees the accumulated horror of His approaching 
sufferings with distress and agony. But the counseLs of 
God are founded on unerring wisdom; they cannot be 
reversed or changed. The awful sentence is gone forth, — 
* Without blood there is no remission.' The motives 
which first engaged Him in the painful work of our 
redemption, prevail over His human feelings; and 
farther fortified by a vision from heaven. He determines 
to meet the malice of His enemies ; and when the officers 
of the Sanhedrim appear, with Judas at their head, He 
summons not those legions of angels which were ever in 
readiness to attend His call, — He puts not forth the 
power that resided in Him; He commands His atten- 
dants to sheath the swords already drawn in His 
defence, — He repairs the violence that one of them 
already had committed, — and aftei^ such rebuke to the 
^L^^itor, and such expostulations with the officers as 
^^ght show them that He knew every particular of the 
^^^\^;0.8piracy, and was aware of all that was intended. He 
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suTFendered Himself without resistaBce^ and ^was led 
like a lamb to the slaughter ; and as a sheep before the 
shearers is dumb, so He opened not His mouth.' 

** The chief priests and elders, cool and crafty in their 
malice, and knowing that death could not legally be 
inflicted by them, Judea being at that time a Roman 
province, bring Him before Filate; and urging the 
complicated charge of blasphemy and sedition, insist 
upon His death. From motives of selfish cunning and 
guilty fear, Filate, against the remonstrances of his 
conscience and the warnings of Heaven, consented to 
our Saviour's death. This likewise insured the particular 
kind of death which our Lord himself had predicted, 
crucifixion being a Roman and not a Jewish punishment 
for the crimes wherewith Jesus was charged. So 
remarkably did every circlimstance, though brought 
about by natural and common causes, tend to the fulfil- 
ment of ancient prophecy concerning our Saviour's 
passion. It was not till every tittle was fulfilled, that 
the patient Son of God, as if then and not before at liberty 
to depart, said — ^It is finished!' bowed His anointed 
head, and rendered up the ghost. 

** Wonderful catastrophe! replete with mysteries, 
among which the harmony of Divine Providence and 
human liberty is not the least. Mechanical causes, 
governed by a single intellect, could not with more 
certainty have wrought the predetermined effect; 
independent beings could not have pursued with greater 
liberty than the persons concerned in this horrid 
transaction each his separate design." 

The peroration of the sermon is extremely beautiful ; 
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but even the brief extracts which I have made from it, 
will, I hope, suffice to establish, by what appears to me 
irrefragable argument, the Scripture view of predesti- 
nation and election. 

What, then, can be meant by the term *prevenient 
grace,' which is a sort of Shiboleth of the Low-church ? 
If it mean some indispensable influence of the Holy 
Spirit as the peculiar privilege of certain individuals to 
the exclusion of others, in what respect does it differ 
from Calvinistic election, with its inseparable adjunct, 
reprobation? How are we to reconcile it with our 
Saviour's merciful encouragement to "bring young 
children to Him," as belonging, in right of His atoning 
love, to the kingdom of God ? 

If the advocates of ' prevenient grace,' mean virtually 
to affirm that Christ died not for the whole world, the 
just for the unjust, do they not make God a liar ? This, 
I am certain, they do not mean to do. Is it not then 
an act of charity to ask the ministers of our Church who 
espouse this doctrine, to ponder well in their hearts 
whether it would not be, better to accept the teaching 
of a Catechism, to which they are pledged by their 
' Ordination vows,' than to rebel, as they appear to do, 
against it? But may there not be in this, as in other 
vexatious differences, more evidence on either side of 
overbearing confidence than of Christian charity, the 
tendency of which is to bring men together in love, by 
teaching them " not to think more highly of themselves 
than they ought to think,"* but earnestly to " en- 

* Rom. xiL 3. 
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deavonr to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace?"* 

<' Except a man be bom of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God."f These are 
pl^n words. Regeneration no more depends upon 
ourselves than generation; and St. John not only says 
that we must be bom again, but be born of water 
and of the Spirit. Accordingly the doctrine of the 
Church of England doubtless is, — ^that real regeneration 
is what is done to the soul by the Holy Ghost in 
baptism, and is distinct from the renovation of the soul 
by repentance. But may not the words " of water and 
of the Spirit," be so construed as not to be inconsistent 
with universal redemption, — ^with redemption, that is, in 
its fullest comprehension ? 

The atoning love of Christ is throughout the Gospel 
so implicated with the events of the crucifixion, and the 
miraculous escape of water and blood from our Saviour's 
woimded side is such a prominent phenomenon, that it 
well deserves to be kept in everlasting remembrance. 
Nevertheless water-baptism, as a sacrament, can only be 
supplemental to the baptism of the Spirit ; and, in the 
case of little children, do not the words of our Saviour 
"of such is the kingdom of God,"f show that their 
recovery from "the faU" was coincident with the cross, 
and that baptism, like circumcision, is the door of a 
covenant between God and man, and a pledge of the 
sure mercies of our blessed Redeemer ? § 

♦ Eph, It. 3. 

4 By tlxe form of words likewise directed by our Sayloar to be nsed In baptism 
the doctrine of the Trinity is Irrevocably established. Matt, xxviil. 19. 
t John ill. 5. § Luke zvli. 16. 
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When mankind, after the fall, were restored to the 
state of innocency in which the first pair were created, 
they were still probationary creatures, amenable to the 
conditions of a responsible nature, with the ever-present 
injunction, " Do this and live," or by refusing to walk in 
the way of life, " die eternally." 

.All this seems so clear, that, to entertain a different 
view, would be to rob man of the prerogative of reason, 
and to reduce him to a state of irresponsible bondage, 
than which there can be nothing more distant from the 
liberty appertaining to the sons of God, — ^for all are sons 
of God through Christ. (1 John iii. 1, 2.) 

Why then, it may perhaps be asked, is it at all expedient 
that we should have recourse to baptism ? Because it is 
enjoined by Christ and His Apostles. Christ commanded 
that children should be brought to Him, for whom 
nevertheless He had virtually died from the beginning of 
the world, or rather, "before all worlds;" for con- 
tingency, and prescience, and predetermination all alike 
appertain to the Divine, inexplicable Essence. The 
Egyptian eunuch, after having been converted by 
Philip, could say, "I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God ;" and in virtue thereof, and as a privilege derived 
therefrom^ he was forthwith baptized, " and when they 
were come up out of the water, the Spirit of the Lord 
caught away Philip, that the eunuch saw him no more ; 
and he went on his way rejoicing."* (Acts viii. 37, 
&c.) 



* I partlcalarly call the attention of the sceptic to the whole chapter from which 
the above is a quotation. 
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Christ died for all ; but^ appertaining to the doctrine 
of universal redemption through His blood, there are 
two distinct covenants set forth declaratory of our 
probationary condition. The inhabitants of the primeval 
world were doubtless endowed with qualities, and sur- 
rounded with fences, which were adequate to their 
salvation, but they yielded to the solicitations of the 
original tempter, whose presence we are no where told 
was confined to the garden of Eden. On the contrary, 
he has continued, and wjUl continue to nibble at the heel 
of man till that glorious consummation, when his head 
shall have felt the fatal wound, and the Judge of quick 
a«d dead shall proclaim His victory over sin and death, 
and God shall be all in alL 

What the Bible tells us is, that immediately after the 
fall the merciful decree of redemption through the blood 
of Christ was registered in the councils of heaven; that 
nevertheless the moral defences after a while gave way 
to Satan, and sin got so entirely the mastery that a 
flood was brought upon the earth to destroy all living 
creatures except such as should be saved in an ark 
prepared by Noah, under the assurance of faith in the 
promises of God. 

God saw that the heart of Noah was right, and He 
dealt with him accordingly. To suppose that Noah's 
rectitude was compulsory, that he was restrained by any 
prevenient grace which was not accorded to all others 
under the primeval dispensation, is to confound the 
distinctions of right and wrong, and to cancel the 
attribute of almighty justice. 

When an attempt is set up by rigid Calvinists to 
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justify arbitrary proceedings oo the part of the Creato; 
by the analogy of the potter, who does not perceive ths 
this holds good aa to power, but by no means as to thi 
conditions under which rational beings hold th^ 
esialence ? So entirely is man the creature of God, ihai 
it has been well and truly said, " Man is, and therefoPB 
God must be ;" and not only is man conclusive evidenoa 
of the being of a God, but he is moreover what Go4 
pleased to make him. He need not, by any necessity a 
nature, have been made in God's own image, only B 
little lower than the angels ; he might have been so made 
as not to stand erect, much less endowed with e 
faculties and immortal aspirations ; be certainly need not 
have been constituted a responsible h 

Noah was righteous in the midst of a sinful world; 
and, for his faithfulaess, was chosen to repeople the earth 
after the flood. In process of time, the religion propaK 
gated by him, which was the same that had deBcendrf 
to him from Adam, again lost its influence on the hearts 
of men ; wherefore it pleased the Ahnighty again t 
interpose, and to set apart Abraham, as He once se 
apart Noah, on account of his superior sanctity. 

The choice of Abraham was God's own act ; but a 
far was Abraham's faith from having been constrtdned, 
that it was put to the severest possible test before it w 
counted to him for righteousness. 

In like manner Moses and Aaron were chosen of God 
~43 introduce the Lcvitical dispensation ; and, in all theae 
, ^stances, we have examples of the sovereign power a 
- od, in selecting instruments for the accomplishment a 
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His selection was not made without reference to the 
merits of the individuals so chosen. 

There is no precise information afforded us in the 

Pentateach as to the extent of knowledge of the true 

Grod vouchsafed to Adam and his descendants, to Noah 

and his descendants, or to Abraham and his descendants, 

prior to the giving of the Law; yet it may safely be 

inferred from the tone of the Mosaic writings, as well 

as from what transpires in other parts of Scripture, that 

from, the time when it was declared, "That the seed of 

the woman should bruise the serpent's head," there was 

always, in addition to the light of nature, some indistinct 

association in the minds of men, of the types of the first 

covenant with the great antitype which constitutes the 

salgeet matter of the Gospel, and the essence of the new 

covenant.* 

In the above brief survey of the proceedings of our 
heavenly Father, it is impossible not to recognise the 
connection of moral fitness in the recipient with absolute 
power in the Supreme Agent. No arithmetical deduction 
or geometrical axiom can be clearer than this. The 
power of God and man's responsibility are alike pro- 
claimed in the hearts of men, and in God's revealed 
word. 

What mean, then, the modern angry disputations and 
recriminations, so prejudicial to the peace of the Church, 
about predestination, with its supplement of prevenient 
grace on the one hand, and baptismal regeneration on the 



* For some Infinrmatlon reapectlng primeval reveIatioii8, see " Scripture Notices 
and Proolii,'* diap. zix. 

VOL. rv. H 
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Other ? Christ's blood was shed for the salvation of the 
whole human race. He suffered, the just for the unjust. 
But it is no where in the Bible intimated that the 
serpent's reign was to end forthwith. On the contrary, 
he is represented as still exercising his utmost arts of 
seduction, and as about to continue so to do to the end of 
the world. 

At every stage of man's eventful history we have 
evidence alike of God's sovereign power, and of man's 
responsibility. So inseparably is mercy bound together 
with justice, that nothing less than the sacrifice of the 
Eternal Son of the Eternal Father could conquer sin and 
death; and, in conformity herewith, we must perceive, 
unless we intentionally close our eyes to the truth, that 
neither the privileges which were annexed, under the 
first covenant, to circumcision, nor those appertaining to 
the covenant of baptism now, were meant to cancel the 
moral responsibility of man as a rational being. 

Freely justified as we are through Christ, and by faith 
in Him, we must nevertheless contend with all our might 
for the prize of this our high calling, lest after aU we 
become castaways. "Except the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman waketh but in vain."* Yet God will not 
keep the city for them who are not careful to watch. 

Oh ! that Christians, therefore, would but acquiesce, 
without controversy^ in the reception of the two sacra- 
ments, appointed by our Lord Himself, as spiritual foun- 
tains from whence those covenanted streams of grace 
proceed, which constitute the main disparity between the 
Christian and the heathen world ! 

♦ Ps. cxzvil. 1 . 
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I have already complimented Faley on the soundness 
of his injunction, not to allow any speculative opinions to 
gain influence over us, if they contradict any one well 
authenticated fact. 

With respect to religion, there never was a time when 
this maxim was of more importance. Take, for example, 
the following text: — "There is one mediator between 
Gk>d and men, the man Christ Jesus." (1 Tim. ii. 5.) 
Keeping this text in mind, we can never be betrayed into 
any apocryphal notions of being benefited by the inter- 
cession for us of saints in heaven. Yet, even now, when 
prayers for the dead, and the associated notion of purga- 
tory, are given up as Papal abominations by the sound 
ministers of every reformed Protestant church, there are 
English clergymen who do not hesitate to lead their 
hearers to suppose that good men, when they die, are ad- 
mitted forthwith to a communion with the saints in 
heaven, and, of course, with the Father of Spirits himself, 
than which nothing can be more opposed to the verity of 
Holy Writ. 

Where the souls of sinners, in the mean time, are sup- 
posed to be, is not made to appear. The Romanists have 
no difficulty in disposing of them ; for they adhere to the 
letter of the parable of Lazarus and Dives (notwithstand- 
ing its manifestly figurative and corporeal character), and 
place the good and bad on opposite sides of the gulf, 
within sight and hearing of each other. 

Praying to saints, and believing that there are saints in 
•heaven praying for us, are alike delusive. We have, for 
instance, not a jot more authority in Scripture for believ- 
ing that the Virgin Mary, who may fairly be accounted 

H 2 
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the Queen of Saints, is in heaven interceding for us, 
than we have for addressing prayers to her. Neither, 
therefore, can be right. 

Our mercifol Saviour, who died for us, and who is oux* 
only Intercessor, has Himself taught us to whom to pray; 
and He has moreover assured us, that the sanctifying' 
and supporting influences of the Holy Spirit will not be 
withheld from those who run with faith the course that 
is set before them. Is it reasonable to require more than 
this? 

That general communion of saints, into which we 
pray to be gathered, cannot take place until after the last 
dread tribunal, when the righteous shall be called to 
inherit the kingdom prepared for them from the founda- 
tion of the world, and the wicked be consigned to ever- 
lasting wretchedness. Meanwhile, the memory of the 
just will be precious, and, in praying to follow their 
good examples, we may so far be said to have communion 
with them in this life. To trust in their intercession is 
scarcely a less departure from Jesus Christ, our only 
Advocate with the Father, than the worshipping an idol 
is a departure from the one true God. 

The defenders of this unscriptural doctrine, whether 
Romanists or nominal ministers of any other Church, 
either build their house of straw on the foundation of 
certain texts in the Apocrypha, or of some highly 
figurative text in the Bevelations. Of the former class 
of texts I shall take no further notice than to say that, 
by a careful attention to the references in the margins of 
the best editions of the Bible, much dangerous error will 
be avoided ; and we shall not be likely to suffer from our 
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inability to reconcile any particular text with the sole 
intercession of Christ. 

The text in the Revelations (vi. 9), requires to be 
approached with the utmost reverence, since we know 
that it comes from the pen of St. John, the inspired and 
beloved Apostle of our Lord, and that it cannot therefore 
be apocryphal. How, then, does it admit of an explana- 
tion unfavourable to the doctrine of the intercession of 
departed saints ? Simply that it has nothing whatever 
to do with saints in heaven. The following are the words 
of the text alluded to— ^^ And when he had opened the 
fifth seal, I saw under the altar the souls of them that 
were slain for the word of God, and for the testimony 
which they held ; and they cried with a loud voice, 
saying, How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not 
judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the 
earth?" 

Now the MQi seal is remarkable for a dreadful perse- 
cution of the Christians, which began in the reign of the 
Emperor Dioclesian, and lasted longer and extended 
further, and was sharper and more bloody than either 
that preceded it. The souls of the martyrs are repre- 
sented ^^ lying under the altar" of the Temple, and well 
may they be shadowed forth, as impatient of the dura- 
tion of the cruel persecution, and crying aloud for the 
vengeance of heaven upon their heathen persecutors. 
The whole prophetic scene is figurative in the highest 
degree. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Of the Mediatorial Kingdom. — God— all in ali, 

— ^AFTEE THE DaY OF JUDGMENT. 

Nothing is more interesting, nothing more conducive to 
a right appreciation of Christian doctrine, than a clear 
understanding of the nature and office of the Inter- 
cessor. 

We believe that Christ is in heaven, and, figuratively, 
we speak of Him as sitting at the right hand of Grod the 
Father ; and there is reason to believe that the difficulty 
of apprehending a tripersonality in the Godhead may 
have partly arisen from a misconception of the words 
" Our Father," in the beginning of the Lord's Prayer. 
The human nature of our Lord must not be overlooked. 
It was in compliance with the request of His disciples to 
teach them how to pray, that our Saviour took occasion 
to compose a form of prayer adapted to the wants of all 
mankind, — a prayer in which He, while on earth, in 
common with the whole human brotherhood, might pray 
to His Father and their Father, to His God and their 
God. 

When we pray to our heavenly Father, it is imma- 
terial whether we consider ourselves as addressing the 
first person of the Trinity, or the whole Godhead — the 
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Essential Deity; since we know that to whichsoever 
person, of the Godhead our prayers are verbally ad- 
dressed, they equally comprise that Infinite Being, who 
inhabiteth eternity — ^the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. Such a Being, it cannot be too often repeated, is 
far above human comprehension ; and this consideration 
alone may well suffice to exalt our gratitude to the 
utmost point of fervour, for God's merciful condescension 
in making known to us that in the incomprehensible 
Godhead there are three persons, each distinct from the 
other, yet each equally participant in the Divine 
£ssence ; each, in the language of Scripture and of our 
Church, equally God. 

In those familiar lines of Pope, — 

"!Father of all, in every age, 
In eyerj clime adored, 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord," 

the error is conspicuous of making Deity personal : as 
such, the benighted heathen naturally enough addressed 
every god of his Pantheon ; but the making it a matter 
of apparent indifference whether the Father of all be 
the Jehovah of the sacred Scriptures, or the Jupiter of 
heathen mythology, is just that broad and tangible error 
which serves to bring the God of Christians into the 
greatest possible relief. There is, perhaps, no better way 
of illustrating this than by reference to the past and 
present state of heathenism. 

Whether in the "Unknown God" of the Athenians 
any obscure allusion is meant to Deity in the abstract, as 
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the nearest approach of uninspired intellect to the " One 
God;*' or whether it was merely a matter of national 
policy to protect the commonwealth from undesigned 
omissions ; whatever may have been the notion connected 
with erecting an altar to the " Unknown Grod," it is im- 
possible not to admire the sagacity with which St* Paul 
turned it to account. 

If any reader of my humble efforts to protect the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity from unhallowed disfigurement, 
would wish to see to what shifts the heathen world has 
been put to gather the scattered rags of the primeval 
doctrine into some visible focus, I may refer them to the 
learned writings of Mr. Maurice, who, in addition to an 
elegantly compiled history of the ancient superstitions of 
Lidia^ has given us, at a ruinous expense to himself, 
some singularly hideous engravings of idols with three 
faces, which are intended to represent a tri-une god* 
Whereas to a Christian's more enlightened understanding, 
they serve but to illustrate the folly of attempting to 
connect three, or any other other number of persons, 
with unipersonality. 

And now to return to the Lord's Prayer. Consider 
for a moment that it was composed by our Lord Himself, 
when sojourning as man with fellow men on earth; and 
then let the imagination be raised to that aw^l period 
when the Man, Christ Jesus, at the acm6 of His atoning 
love, was about to undergo the agony and ignominy of 
the cross, and to be made a sacrifice for the sins of a 
fallen world, and hear Him, as if to combine the greatest 
possible confirmation of His humanity with the con- 
sciousness of His inherent divinity, claim the protection 
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not of our Father and His Father, but of His Father 
before the worlds began, — " My Gk)d, my Grod, why hast 
thou forsaken me?" thus, as it were, allowing it to 
transpire, more evidently than ever before, that He was 
God as well as man. 

We shall be more fully persuaded of the obligation to 
keep distinctly in view the individuality of each of the 
Divine Persons of the Trinity, if we make ourselves ac- 
quainted with the main obstacle to the conversion of the 
heathen. It is scarcely possible to imagine a more 
savage race of people than that with which the Bishop 
of Natal has had to deal ; and yet he has ascertained 
respecting them, that they have a traditional word among 
them significant of the being of a God, to whom they like- 
wise occasionally pray. But God in the abstract is to 
them, as in fact to all men, even to the most enlightened 
natural theologian, incomprehensible ; and it is only by 
teaching them to pray to God as their Father, that the 
affections of the heart can be at all enlisted so as to carry 
them on to an acquaintance with the Christian faith. 
Still, little would be gained if the missionary were to 
stop here. To reconcile them to their lot in this Ufe, it 
is necessary they should know that their heavenly Father 
has an only-begotten Son, who is likewise God, and who 
came down upon earth, took upon Him the nature of 
man, and purchased for the whole human race, at the 
price of His own blood, everlasting life in the world to 
come. 

It is farther necessary that they should at length be 
told that there is in heaven a third Divine Person, the 
Holy Ghost, equally God with the Father and the Son^ 
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who is always ready to listen to their prayers, and whose 
peculiar province it is to comfort them, and to strengthen 
every good purpose, in conformity with what is con- 
tained in that book which the missionary will eventually 
give them, as containing the whole revealed Word of 
God. 

Our Saviour, when on earth, taught Hib followers to 
pray, as He Himself prayed, to the common Father of 
all. As God, He could, as He Himself declared, have 
wielded all the might of onmipotence; but how would 
this have comported with the requisitions of His hu- 
manity? It was only by degrees that the disciples of 
our Lord were prepared for the reception of the highest 
mysteries of our faith, such as the co-partnery of Him- 
self and the Holy Spirit with the Father in the God- 
head. Accordingly it is found that the first thing a 
missionary to the heathen has to do, is to connect the 
recognition of the Supreme Being with the endearing 
attributes of a parent endowed with superhuman power : 
and to this point it would seem that the creed of the un- 
lettered child of the desert, equally with that of the most 
subtle Moolah or Indian Brahmin, naturally leads. Even 
when he has started from this point, the difficulty which 
meets the Christian missionary is very great ; so great, 
that the pious and learned Henry Martyn again and 
again, in his intercourse with the East, bewails the 
uphiU work of having to preach the paramount doctrine 
of a crucified Bedeemer. But great as the difficulty 
must in all cases be of passing from the recognition of one 
Supreme Being, even under a parental aspect, to that of 
the Eternal Son in His assumed human nature, it is by 
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no means so great in the case of the uncultivated heathen 
as in that of the instructed and subtle Brahmin. 

The native of Ca£fraria, or of the islands of the South 
Pacific^ in whom there is no conflicting pride of the 
human mind combating the simple tidings of salvation, 
is soon reconciled to a faith which throws light into the 
dark comers of his heart, and points to a future world of 
retribution, where all the incongruities of the present life 
will be removed, and everlasting happiness attained, 
through the intercession of Christy on the easy terms of 
faith and obedience. The unlettered savage is not slow 
in appreciating the mental superiority of the Christian 
missionarj, and is ready to take much of what is told him 
upon trust ; and finding that the more implicitly he does 
so, the better it fares with him, he can be brought at 
last under the guidance of that Holy Spirit, who is ever 
ready to strengthen those good purposes which it is the 
missionary's business to inculcate, as set forth in the 
Bible. 

There is but one straight line in regard to the doctrine 
of the Trinity. It will admit of no devious course to 
the right hand or to the left. The Godhead cannot be 
personal The persons of the Godhead, to fulfil the 
conditions of the Christian covenant, must be individuals, 
whatever the nature may he of spiritual individuality^ 
and not mere effluxes, emanations, virtues, &c., after the 
manner of heat and light proceeding from the sun. 

It is impossible to express my obligation to the learned 
author of " An Exposition on the Thirty-nine Articles," 
for the profusion of learning which he has brought to 
bear on that Exposition; although it has failed to re- 
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move my impression^ that some of these Articles, framed, 
as they are known to have been, in difficult times and in a 
spirit of compromise, are obstructive to catholic fellowship, 
inasmuch as they look, like Janus, two ways ; whilst others 
help to bolster up clauses in the Athanasian Creed, in 
the presumptuous effort to unfold mysteries, welcome to 
our hearts as articles of Christian faith, but when sub- 
jected to human analysis, calculated to perpetuate that 
internecine warfare which, under the guise of polemic 
divinity, disturbs the harmony of the Christian world. 

A mystery, be it once more affirmed, is some revealed 
truth, above but not contrary to reason. Three persons 
cannot be one person ; but three persons may be one 
Divine Essence — one God. Moreover, it is not compe- 
tent to human intellect to reconcile the co-essentiality 
and equality of the three divine persons with any notion 
we are capable of forming, of subordination among them- 
selves, such as that of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit ; yet we 
know that each is individually distinct in office, as well as 
personality. We know, from the whole chain of revela- 
tion, that the eternal Son alone, not the Father nor the 
Holy Spirit, much less the one God in essence, came down 
from heaven and took our nature upon Him, in order to 
make atonement for the sins of all the descendants of 
Adam, by the sacrifice of Himself upon the cross. The 
Eternal Son, the second person of the Holy Trinity, alone 
took our nature upon Him, and, in so doing, subjected 
Himself to all the conditions of humanity; nevertheless, He 
ceased not to be God ; BQs humiliation was voluntary, yet 
He could at any time have exercised His power in the 
Godhead ; but, in that case, where would have been His 
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redeeming love ? He chose a state of dependency for a 
while, in order to redeem us from our fallen state. 

And this brings me to Professor Browne's learned dis- 
quisition and argument contained in a note at the bottom 
of p. 96, voL i. of his " Exposition," to which I must beg to 
refer my readers, whilst I confine myself to the single point 
of the extinction or non-extinction of the mediatorial king- 
dom at the last day. Professor Browne is arm-in-arm 
together with Bishop Pearson, two of the least likely 
men imaginable to incur the charge of inconsequence in 
argument ; yet such is their predicament, unless we can 
suppose that the great Apostle of the Gentiles knew not 
what he was saying. 

The following is the note alluded to : — 

** The only text which can appear even for a moment to fayonr the 
notion that Christ shall ever cease to be both perfect God and perfect 
man, is the remarkable passage, 1 Cor. xv. 24, 28, where it is said 
that Christ shall deliver up the kingdom to the Father, and the Son 
Himself shall be subject to Him that did put all things under Him, 
'that Grod may be all in aU.' We cannot, however, from this infer, 
that the Son of God shall leave His human nature and be absorbed 
into the person of the Father, and that then the human nature of 
Christ, divested of the divine, shall be subject to God ; for, if no 
other passage in Scripture opposed that notion, this very passage 
would of itself refute it. It is the Son who is to be subject to the 
Father, but the human nature of Christ, separated (if that were pos- 
sible) from His divine nature, would not be the Son of Gk>d. The 
true interpretation of the passage is, that the Son, who, in His human 
nature, and touching His manhood, is inferior to the Father; yet now 
seated on the throne of His mediatorial kingdom, reigns supreme 
over men, angels, and devils. But at the end, when the need of 
that mediatorial kingdom has passed away, the mediatorial sceptre 
shall be laid down , Christ shall reign with God upon His right hand ; 
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bnt as fcar' oUoyofiiay, and in His fanman nature. He is inferior to 
the Father, so then He shall be sabject to the Father; God shall he 
aUinall.*'* 

Now this opinion implies the perpetuation of the me- 
diator, after the expiration of His mediatorial fimetions. 
Why might not the Son of Grod quit the human nature 
as readily as He assumed it ? He assumed it for a pur- 
pose, and, that purpose answered, why not lay it down 
again ? This course is surely most consistent with His 
eternal dignity and glory. Accordingly it is said by 
St. Paul, that at the end of all temporal things, Christ 
will deliver up the kingdom to His Father. What king- 
dom ? That kingdom, doubtless, over which He was set 
when He ascended into heaven, and was declared to be 
begotten of the Father; begotten from the tomb, in con- 
nexion with, or rather in respect of, His human nature. 
As the second person of the Godhead, He was His Son 
from everlasting to everlasting. It was on His ascension, 
therefore, that He was enthroned in His mediatorial king- 
dom, and made supreme over men, angels, and devils, till 
time should be no more ; and then, and not till then, St. 
Paul tells us, the Son Himself, not the eternal Son of the 
Father, for that could not be, but the Son, the man 
Christ Jesus, begotten (or adopted) in consideration of 
His atoning sacrifice, was to be subject to Him who did 
put all things under Him. 

According to Bishop Pearson, as far as can be collected 
from the words of the note, we are to suppose, that &e- 
sides the Eternal Trinity in Unityy after the expiration 

* Exposition of the 89 Art., vol. i. p. 97.— Note. 
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of the mediatorial kingdom, Christ is to reign with God 
apon His right hand, (sic in pagina) but that, being in 
His human nature inferior to the Father, He shall then be 
subject to the Father ; God shall be all in all.* 

Is it possible to introduce greater complexity, confu- 
aion, or, I fearlessly add, error, into the plain, scriptural, 
and surpassingly sublime enunciation with which the 
above note concludes, viz., '^ God shall be all in all ? " 

Having spoken thus freely, I am bound to recapitulate 
the foregoing comment, in justice to my unfeigned respect 
for the learned divines with whom I am compelled to 
differ, and to whom, in general matters of biblical 
criticism, I most submissively and gratefully bow. 

When our Saviour took upon Him our nature, are we 
to understand that He was nothing more than an emana- 
tion from the Deity? — ^a supposition which excludes the 
notion of tripersonaHty, and identifies the Father with 
the Godhead. This is certainly not what such pious 
and orthodox divines as Pearson and Browne mean ; yet, 
according to the doctrine in the above quoted note, we 
must suppose that the Son of God can never, ex necessi- 
tate rei, quit His human nature and be again absorbed in 
the Grodhead, together with the Father, and the Holy 
Spirit; and for this reason, ^^ because it is the Son who 
is to be subject to the Father, but the human nature of 
Christ, separated (if that were possible) from His divine 
nature, would not be the Son of God." 

God forbid that any Christian should entertain such a 
thought I 

* Pearson on the Creed, Art. yi. 
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Then followa what Bishop Pearson, and with him, we 
must conclude, Professor Browne, declare to be the true 
interpretation, such as will have been seen in the above 
note. And now let ns blow off the dust of learned com- 
ment and see the matter with singleness of purpose, as it 
is revealed to us hj St. PaoL 

The second person of the Eternal Trinity took onr 
oatUFB upon Him, and became verilj and indeed man ; 
nevertheless His relation to the Godhead could not 
change, with reference to which He was the God-man. 
As long as He was man, He was subject to the conditions 
of human nature ; otherwise, where would have been the 
merit of His spotless life and cruel death ? When He died, 
His mortal &ame followed the law of mortality; His body 
was entinnbed, its spirit returned to God ; then comes the 
fulfilment of the prophetic vision, " Thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell, nor suffer thine Holy One to see corrup- 
tion," a text which, by-the-bye, is meaningless, if we 
separate the word aoul from Holy One. Our Saviour, as 
man, died and was buried ; but, by virtue of His God- 
head, Ho rose again from the dead, and became the first 
fruits of them that sleep. For forty days He was occa- 
sionally present with His diseiplas, as their risen Lord— 
the God-man whom they had followed on earth, and 
wliom they were finally to see ascending into heaven, 
there to reign till the consummation of all things. On 
Bia entrance into heaven, He is greeted as the begotten 
Son of the Father ; not as His only begotten Son from all 
e(Q .^- but as begotten from the grave, after having 
e^ , Jlis purpose in taking man's nature upon Him. 
jj , ^pceforward, in his capacity as God-man, and as 
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Head of the Christian Church, invested with supreme 
power oyer all created beings and things, and seated at 
the right hand of God the Father, as our Mediator, tiU 
the Day of Judgment. 

Bishop Sherlock has written four sermons on the fol- 
lowing text : — 

" Who, being in the form of God, thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God ; but made Himself of no 
reputation, and took upon Him the form of a servant, and 
was made in the likeness of men ; and being formed in 
fashion as a man. He humbled Himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. Where- 
fore God hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a 
name which is above every name : that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth ; and that 
every tongue should confess, that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father." (Phil. ii. 6—11.) 

The object of the learned bishop in these sermons is to 
bring before us clearly the three distinct states mentioned 
in the words of the text as belonging to our Saviour : 
" The first. His state of dignity before the world began ; 
the second, His state of humiliation; the third. His state 
of exaltation as the reward of His humility and suffer- 
ings, which will continue until time shall be no more. 

" Being in the form of God, He thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God, but made Himself of no reputation, 
and took upon Him the form of a servant ; and was finally 
exalted to the mediatorial throne and crowned with glory 
and honour^ in consideration of the sufferings which He 
endured in His state of humiliation. 
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''Nothing is more essential to a right comprehension of 
the doctrine of the Atonement than a broad distinction 
between the glory of the Messiahship, and that which 
appertained to our blessed Lord from the beginning. One 
the glory of the Eternal Logos ; the other the glory of the 
Son of man. With respect to the former, it is said by the 
Apostle (Coloss. i. 15), ' He is before all things, and by 
Him all things consist.' Whereas in His state of exalta- 
tion, after His ascension into heaven, He is described as 
the Head of the body, the church; who is the begin- 
ning, the first-born from the dead.' As the atoning 
sacrifice, our Prophet, Priest, and King, risen &om the 
tomb, and, after forty days on earth, taken up by the 
power of the Godhead into heaven, He is welcomed by 
the Father, not as that Son who, together with Himself 
and the Holy Ghost, constitute the One God, in essence, 
but as His Son, begotten from the tomb. Thus, and thus 
only, are we enabled rightly to apprehend the words, 
*Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten Thee.* 
We have, therefore, in heaven, a Saviour, Christ, inter- 
ceding for us, not as God in essence, but as begotten 
anew from the tomb, to be head over all things, and as 
such to remain, until, having put all things under Him, 
and having conquered even the last enemy. Death, He 
shall surrender the mediatorial kingdom to the Father, 
and God shall again be all in all. 

"It is only by keeping thus distinctly in view our 
Saviour's eternal Sonship, His humiliation, and His pre- 
sent mediatorial state, wherein the powers exercised by 
Him are powers delegated to Him by the Father as the 
reward of His voluntary abasement, that we can have a 

't conception of the greatness of atoning love. 
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'* But when we speak of the mediatorial kingdom as a 
delegated kingdom, we would by no means derogate from 
the glory of the eternal Son ; for not only has God given 
our Saviour a name above every other name, and bidden 
every tongue to confess that Christ is the Lord, but He 
has justified His doing so on the ground of His tran- 
scending love." 

I am at a loss to discover the reason of Paley's sup- 
posing that Bishop Sherlock has gone the length of 
insinuating that Christ's mediatorial state even surpasses 
His essential dignity. Such a supposition is inadmis- 
sible ; and I do not perceive that it is countenanced by 
Bishop Sherlock. The inference to which his argument 
tends, and which is ftilly and alone competent to the 
scheme of human redemption, is that at the end of the 
world Christ's mediatorial state will likewise come to an 
end, all its intentions having been effected, and God in 
Trinity wiU again be all in all ; whilst with angels and 
archangels, and all the company of heaven, the blessed 
children of the Father, the elect of God, through the 
atoning blood of Christ, shall exist for ever in heaven, in 
a state of happiness such as no tongue can express 
nor heart conceive; they shall bask in the presence of 
their Lord, not as God-man, but as the eternal Son of the 
Father, very God of very Gt)d. 

I am far from wishing to countenance the gloomy 
thought, that there will be no recognition of Mends in the 
world to come ; but the subject is too difficult to dwell 
upon. It is not permitted us at present to know what 
the nature of that glorified state wiU be when this mortal 
shall have put on immortality ; we shall all be changed. 
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yet be in some way or other identical; and incon- 
ceiyably great must be the change ; there must he obli- 
mon, as meU as happy reminiscence, in order for hap- 
piness to be unalloyed. No particulars are, in fact, 
revealed to us, except the negatiye declaration, that 
**Jlesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of heaven;^ 
and much of the difficulty, with respect to the end of the 
mediatorial kingdom, may have arisen from some con- 
fused notion, that, as Christ showed Himself miraculously 
to His disciples and others on earth after his resurrec- 
tion, so He will, as Gk>d-man, ever continue to hold 
fellowship with the elect in heaven ; whereas it is clear 
from the words of St. Paul, and no words can be more 
precise, that God will again be all in all. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Of TEffi Impebsonality of the Godhead. 

It is impossible, consistently with tripersonality, that 
the One God, the Essential Deity, God in the abstract, 
can be a person. Indeed, if it were not for the absolute 
individuality of each of the three persons of the Grod- 
head, Christians would be as much at sea^ without rudder 
or compass, as Plato or Socrates, or any other heathen 
philosopher. Eya> 5 6 irarfip hf €<rfuv is decisive as to the 
first two persons ; and it is equally certain that the Holy 
Ghost is, in like manner, an individual person, proceed- 
ing from the Father and the Son, yet distinct from both. 
**When Se, the Comforter, is come, Se will reprove 
the world of sin." (John xvi. 8.) 

The more I have pursued this train of thought, the 
more clearly have I been able to elucidate other points, 
with regard to which I am reluctantly compelled to differ 
from our Church. With what face can we profess to 
combat materialism, whilst we persist in asserting that 
our Saviour ascended into heaven with his bodily invest- 
ment of fiesh and blood ? Dr. EUiotson has made this 
fallacy his main fulcrum. " Flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of heaven;" neither, on the other 
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Ixwad, doos^ our oompound nature admit of Bpiritual indi- 
viduality. We, in fact, know nothing of spiritual indi- 
viduality or peraouality ; and it ie owing in great measare 
to this ij^norauce of the nature of spirits, that the emus 
of matiTialidt« have been entertained. 

Can any one doubt, who believes in revelation, that 
the angelic host consists of individuals — individual 
angeL$ ? Or that the satanic host is, in Hus respect, 
siniilarly constituted ? And since we cannot see spiiitB 
with our bodily organs, our Saviour, in order to renew 
Jliji intercourse with His apostles and others after TTifi 
resurrection, miraculously re-assumed His bodily frame. 

Not only bath no mBH seen God at any time ; but no 
spirit can, as we are at present constituted, be otherwise 
than spiritually discerned by u& Common ghost stories 
ai*e vofire moonshine. Man is a being composed of body 
and soul united. At death, the soul, which is impersonal, 
returns to God, and at the last day will, by its reunion 
with tlie body, reconstitute every individual, no longer a 
creature of flesh and blood, but a being who win then 
have undergone the change which St. Paul has so dis- 
tinctly set down in bis sublime account of the events of 
the final tribunal. 

We must not be misled by the graphic parable of 
J^a^arus and Dives ; and I pity the man who can read it 
attentively, and continue to think that there is saving 
virtue in Roman masses or prayers for the dead. Its 
corporeality proves its figurative character; whilst it 
peri'mptorlly directs us to Moses and the prophets for the 
confirmation of our faith. But the fiction of an inter- 
mediate state of expectant happiness or misery is not 
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onlj unscriptnral, but is, I repeat, whollj inadmissible 
fi!t>m its entire incdngmilj with man as a compoond 
creature. 

It has been asked, how, if our sools haye no inde- 
pendent existence, the thief on the cross could have been, 
on the day of the crucifixion, with our Saviour in para- 
dise? The light replj to which question may be, that 
the case is exceptional — not exceptional as to the indi- 
viduality of a disembodied soul, but exceptional as to the 
anticipation of the phenomena of the general resurrection: 
just as with respect to Moses and Elias, who appeared in 
glory on that memorable occasion when our Saviour, in 
order to give His apostles a glimpse of His glorified state 
in heaven, took Peter, James, and John up into a high 
mountain, where, as He prayed. He was transfigured — 
His face shone as the sim, and His raiment was white as 
light. As Moses and Elias then appeared, not as mere 
spirits, but as glorified and spiritual bodies, so, doubtless, 
will all the blessed children of the Father appear after 
that change of quick and dead which is to take place at 
the last day. With respect to the individual nature of 
our risen Lord Himself, in His present mediatorial state, 
it would be the height of presumption to attempt any 
portraiture. Quite enough it ought to be to conquer all 
curiosity on this point, that we know that He was ad- 
dressed, on His ascension into heaven, with those words 
of inconceivable import, "Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten Thee." 

It is a very mysterious, but genuine text in Jude, 
which represents Michael and the Archangel as con- 
tending and disputing with the devil about the body of 
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Moses ; from whence it would seem that the devil knew 
not what was become of the bodj of that ria^i patriarch, 
whose death the Lord Himself revealed to Joshua: 
'^ Moses, my servant, is dead." (Josh. L 2.) His deatfi, 
the place and manner of his interment, and his resur- 
rection, are alike wrapped in mystery. All that we 
know is, that, like Enoch and Elias, and the penitent 
thief on the cross, Moses was removed out of time into 
eternity, and not reserved, with the mass of mankind, till 
the coming of the Lord in judgment. 

The vision was altogether miraculous, and the privilege 
great beyond measure, which was conceded to Peter, 
James, and John, when, like Paul subsequently, they 
were admitted to a glimpse of the glories of the eternal 
state. 

Such instances afford no authority whatever for main- 
taining that our disembodied souls are capable of con- 
scious individuality. The forenamed individuals were 
spiritual bodies, not individual spirits. And, in like 
manner, when we die, our spiritual part, t. 6., our souls, 
will return to God, and, in reunion with our resuscitated 
bodies, will identify us at the last day ; when we shall be 
consigned, by a righteous judgment, to eternal happiness 
or misery. 

In presuming thus to address myself to all true members 
of the Church of Christ, I do so premeditatedly, and with 
a thorough apprehension of responsibility. No less a 
matter than the integrity of the supreme doctrine of a 
Triune God is in question. The first person of the 
Trinity is often addressed as God. Thus, in that beau- 
tiful and apostolic form of benediction used in our 
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Church, "the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
love of God, and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, &c.," 
the love of God is identical with that of the Father, who, 
although first in progression, is here placed after the 
Son, to show us that He is, with reference to the God- 
head, on a parity only with the Son and the Holy Ghost. 
The individuality of the latter is therefore undeniable, 
and yet the Athanasian Creed affirms that there are not 
three incomprehensibles, nor three uncreated; and the 
shadow of a defence set up is, the dread of being supposed 
to assert that there are three Gods. 

But the orthodox Trinitarian has not so learnt his 
creed. He believes that there are three persons in one 
essence. Such a mystery is far beyond his penetra- 
tion, but it does not offend his reason ; and this is not 
the case when abstract Deity is invested with per- 
sonality. I therefore feel justified in calling the atten- 
tion of some learned and very excellent men, to the error 
into which they have inadvertently fallen, of confounding 
unity with personality.* All the works of God, as well 
as His revealed word, are conclusive evidence of His 
essential unity; but it is our peculiar privilege, as 
Christians, to know that in the unity of the Godhead 
there are three persons. 

I have somewhere adverted to the importance of a 

single unquestionable fact as a starting point and guide, 

by which, as by a polar star, we can steer safely. Clouds 

will interpose, and many are the difficulties which beset 

the very best purposes, therefore, like the mariner, we 

* Bcrlptore Notices and Prooft, pp. 217, 218 . 
VOL, IT. I 
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are bound to make use of all the auxiliaries we can 
command. 

Bring the most questionable dogmas of our religion to 
the single test of the impersonality of the Godhead, and 
see how the clouds of error fly away. 

The Bible teUs us that there is but one God, and yet 
that there are three divine persons. How can this be ? 
Can three be one? Certainly not. But three persons 
may be one essential Deity; and this is all we are taught 
in the sacred Scriptures. This is the polar star of 
Christians. It teaches us that there is spiritual unity, 
from whence all spirit, and all spirits, emanate. The 
incomprehensibility of all-pervading spirit must be evident 
on a moment's reflection. 

It would be throwing time away to specify the aberra- 
tions of metaphysicians on this subject. But, with the 
scheme of human redemption before us, inseparable as it 
is from the doctrine of a triune God, how changed is our 
position ! We are no longer lost in the maze of indefinite 
unity. .The Bible makes us acquainted with a tripersonal 
being. We have personality distinct from essence ; and 
this not only sets us right with respect to the inefifable 
Jehovah, but with respect to ourselves. 

What constitutes spiritual individuality we are no- 
where informed ; but that there are angels, and that the 
devil, as a spirit, is going about seeking whom he may 
devour, we know, for so our Saviour has told us. Mean- 
while man, made as he is in the image of his maker, and 
therefore spiritual, is nevertheless a compound creature.* 
When he dies, his spirit returns to God who gave it, his 
body to its material elements. To suppose, therefore, 
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that the soul has independent individuality^ is to contra- 
dict revelation. 

I am warranted in considering the above sound doc- 
trine, because it is in harmony with the Scriptures, and 
embraces all the conditions of the human problem, both 
as to this world, and that which is to come. Moreover, 
one important corollary of my argument is, the blow it 
gives to the fiction of an intermediate state of conscious 
existence between death and the resurrection, that strong- 
hold of Roman jmrgatory. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Or THE Incompeehensibility of Mystebies. 

If we believe the Bible at all, we must believe that man 
fell from his first estate of purity, as therein related ; and 
however figuratively this event, with its fearful penalties, 
may have been conmiunicated to us, it forms the distin- 
guishing landmark between Christianity and heathenism. 

Inseparable from the history of the Fall is the merciful 
decree consequent upon it : "I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; 
it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heeL" 
(Gen. iii. 15.) 

We must either believe that " as in Adam all die, even 
80 in Christ shall all be made alive," or we must forego 
the name of Christians. It is this that constitutes the 
whole body and substance of the Bible ; and not only 
requires that Christ should be God as well as man, but 
that He should be God in such wise as to have been able 
to quit the bosom of the Father and the intercommunion 
of the Holy Ghost, and to take our nature upon Him, 
without impugning the unity and integrity of the G^- 
head. 

Our ignorance of the nature of spiritual personality 
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mast for ever preclude the possibility of our determin- 
ing the precise manner in which one of the persons 
of the Crodhead conld become man, so as to be subject 
to all the laws, material as well as moral, to which man 
is subject. Yet if such were not the case, what becomes 
of our Sayiour^s humiliation? If our Saviour, whilst 
on earth, were the same in dignity and power as before 
He took upon Him the form of man, His fasting and 
praying would have been mere pretence. What a 
mockery would have been the petition, " Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do." " If it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass from me; nevertheless not my will, 
but thine, be done." I forbear quoting our Lord's appeals 
to His Father on less awful occasions; they are so 
firequent as to be familiar to all readers of the New 
Testament. 

Christ was indeed the God-man; but when He, the 
second person of the Eternal Trinity, quitted His Father's 
bosom, and came to sojourn upon earth as man with man. 
He voluntarily entered into that dependent state to which 
the condition of humanity subjected Him. Miraculously 
bom of a virgin. He was necessitated nevertheless to pass 
through the progressive stages from infancy to manhood 
like other men. As He grew in stature, so, we are told, 
He waxed more and more in favour with God and man. 
So mysterious was His connexion, when on earth, with 
His pre-existent state, that on one memorable occasion 
even His own earthly parents were silenced by the un- 
expected and, in ordinary cases, repulsive demand, "Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father's business?" 
Whilst our Saviour, therefore, was in the flesh, it was 
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only by His miraculous acts and incidental expressions 
that His relation to the Godhead transpired. Whilst 
professing Himself to be " one with the Father," so com- 
pletely had He emptied ELimself of His pre-existent state 
of glory, that He received as a gift the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, which were shed upon Him without mea- 
sure, or rather in a measure corresponding with His 
innocency; yet fortified as He thus was to fulfil all 
righteousness, He disdained not to pray for Himself, 
whilst he unceasingly instructed His followers to pray 
for themselves, for fresh accessions of grace. 

Hence it is evident that the sinless perfection of our 
blessed Lord, as man, was the result of His perfect 
obedience to His Father's will. If it were not so, not 
only would the force of His example be weakened, but 
the very triumph of the cross become extinct As our 
Saviour lived, so He died a man. As God, death could 
have had no power over Him ; and in this light, and this 
only, we are enabled to see the consistent meaning, as 
well as full force of that prophetic text, " Thou wilt not 
leave my soul in hell ; neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy 
One to see corruption." (Ps. xvi. 10 ; Acts ii. 31.) 

Oh, how perilous are the clauses of the Athanasian 
Creed which profess to pourtray the mystery of the In- 
carnation. If their presumption be overlooked, there 
remains the tremendous error of confounding our Saviour, 
in the condition of man, with the same Saviour after His 
ascension into heaven and adoption by His Father. It 
was not said to Him, as He will Himself say to each 
faithful follower at the Day of Judgment, " Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
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thy Lord" (Matt. xxv. 21); but, "Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee." * 

Thou who didst leave my bosom, and take upon thee 
the condition of &llen man, having performed thy pre- 
destined part in the redemption of mankind, art now 
restored to thy Father's bosom, not as thou wert before 
thy humiliation, but as God-man; so to continue till that 
solemn day, when " The heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat; the earth also, and the works that are therein, 
shall be burned up." (2 Pet. iii. 10.) 

Till then it will be thy glorious office to intercede for 
thy fellow men, of whose infirmities thou consentedst to 
be a partaker, and whose sins could alone have been 
washed away in the current of thine own blood. To 
thee, nevertheless, is given all power both in heaven and 

* When it Is fudd, In the Athanasian Creed, that ** Ood and man make one 
Gfarist," la not the personality of the Godhead confounded? When we say, with 
SL John, that ** The Word Is Qod," we do not virtiially oonfooud the person of 
Chilat with the Essential Gk)dhead ; that would Indeed be to stultify the doctrine of 
the Trlnl^, hy making one of the persons of the Trinity Identical with that God- 
head which Is alike common to all the three. 

To what extent, or in what manner, the divinity of our Savloar was in abeyance 
whilst He sojoozned as man among His flallow-men, can scarcely be asked without 
ineverenoe. Tbe devils knew Him. He was Himself ever conscious of His own 
Eternal Sonship. But that He relied on His Father, even when performing His 
most signal miracles, is evident flrom expressions which occasionally foil fhnn 
Htan ; flrom His recourse to prayer; and ftrom the very foct of His contrasting the 
efllca^ of His own fUth with that of His followers, " If ye have &ith as a grain of 
mustard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place; and 
it shall remove : and nothing shall be impossible unto you. Howbeit this kind *' — 
the curing of a chUd by the casting out of a devil—** goeth not out but by prayer 
and Ihsting.** (Matt. xvli. 20, 21.) If there had been no analogy there could have 
been no room for comparison— no grounds for the vehement expostulation, ** O 
fiUthless and perverse generation, how long shall I be with you ? how long shall I 
wlllBryou?" (Ver.l7.) 
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in eftitli; and thy mediatorial kingdom ahall not cseaae 
till time shall be no more. 

That these are not heretical notions, but conBonaiit 
with Holy Writ, and recognised as such bj our most 
learned diviueSy is certain. "Let this mind be in jao^ 
writes St. Paul to the Philippians, in a strain of inspired 
fervour, ^< which was also in Christ Jesus ; who, being in 
the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God ; but made Himself of no reputation, and took npon 
Him the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
of men ; and being found in fashion as a man. He 
humbled Himself and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross. Wherefore God «1bo hath highfy 
exalted Him, and given Him a name which is above every 
name ; that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
of things in heaven and things in earth ; and that every 
tongue should confess that tiesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father/' (PhiL iL 5—11.) 

Bishop Bull takes his stand on the words, ^^Who^ 
being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God,'' and asserts, that " they are alone suffi- 
cient for the refutation of all heresies against the person 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and ought to convince all who 
profess themselves to be Christians, who do not deny the 
Christian religion to be true, or the Holy Scriptures to be 
of Divine authority, that Christ is properly and truly 
God," 

What doubt can there be in the minds of such as 
believe the sacred Scriptures, and who dispute not — 
what never has been disputed — ^the genuineness of the 
above text, that Christ must have subsisted from the be- 
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ginning in the Godhead ; and yet that — God, as he un- 
doubtedly was — " He made Himself of no reputation, and 
took upon Him the form of a servant, and was made in 
the likeness of men?" By taking upon Himself a 
created nature He became a servant to God, whereas He 
was before equal to the Father in respect of the one 
Divine Essence. This act, of such infinite condescension, 
it is evident from the words, " took upon Him the form 
of a servant," was voluntary ; yet it is equally evident 
from other texts implying His having been sent by the 
Father, that there was a concurrence of all the three 
persons of the Godhead in the mystery of the Incarnation. 
We read accordingly that He was conceived, and after- 
wards anointed by the Holy Ghost; that He grew in 
grace ; was ignorant of the Day of Judgment;* was com- 
forted by angels ; and finally raised by the power of the 
Father to such transcendent glory, " That at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow." Yes, Jesus, who had 
been debased to the lowest point of human degradation, 
was, on His ascension, declared to be ''King of kings 
and Lord of lords." (Rev. xix. 16.) Nor are men only, 
but all the angels of God, required to worship Him. 
(Heb. i. 6.) Created beings, of how exalted rank soever, 
can only be faithful as servants in the house of God, 
*• but Christ as a Son over His own house," which Him- 
self hath builded (Heb. iii. 3. 5, 6.) 

What it chiefly behoves us, in fact, as Christians to 
know is, that the meek and lowly Jesus was nevertheless 
Grod with us, according to His predicted name of " Em- 
manueL" And here we find the great stumbling-block 

* Mark xiiL 32. Where Chriat speaks of mmself as the Son of Mao. 
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of the modem Unitarians. They are readj to acknow- 
ledge our Lord*8 pre-eminence in righteousness, bat they 
are unable to realise the force of this expressive name. 
In other words, they see Him as man, but they cannot 
see Him as Grod. They overlook the very conditions of 
the problem, which are, that our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Incarnate Word, must^ as God, be ever invisible to 
mortal eye. 

It was the privilege of only a chosen few to pierce the 
veil of His humanity. The predicted messenger who 
came to prepare the way before Him was, from his own 
high office, necessarily so inspired. ^'I indeed baptize 
you with water unto repentance; but He that cometh 
after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy 
to bear ; He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire." To others, even to His own disciples. He 
was seen as through a glass darkly. " When Jesus 
came into the coasts of Cesarea Fhilippi, He asked His 
disciples, saying. Whom do men say that I, the Son of 
man, am ? And they said, Some say that thou art John 
the Baptist, some Elias, and others Jeremias, or one of 
the prophets. He saith unto them, But whom say ye 
that I am ? And Simon Peter answered and said. Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God." (Matt. xvi. 
13 — 16.) And yet it was to the very same Peter, so 
forward to profess his fealty to his master, that our 
Saviour, at the appalling period when the darkness of 
Calvary was beginning to gather around Him, applied 
the memorable words, " Verily I say unto thee, that this 
night, before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. 
Peter said unto Him, Though I should die with thee, yet 
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will I not deny thee." (Matt. xxvi. 34, 35.) How tre- 
mendous was the abasement which followed ! Yet whilst 
we shudder at the contemplation of Peter's frailty, the 
prophetic truth of our Saviour's words cannot fail of 
raising our thoughts from the Son of man to the Son of 
God, who, subjected as He was for our sakes to the state 
of suffering humanity, nevertheless not only " knew what 
was in man," (John ii, 25,) " but thought it no robbery 
to be equal with Grod." (Phil. ii. 6.) It is this myste- 
rious union of the Eternal Son of the Father with the 
frail offspring of the virgin mother's womb which consti- 
tutes the foundation of the Christian's faith, and the 
stumbling-block of the Unitarian. When our blessed 
Lord condescended to take our nature upon Him, He 
must have so far abdicated His inherent attributes, as to 
become subject to His Father's will during His state of 
humiliation. How could it otherwise have been possible 
for Him to fulfil the obligations of this transcendent 
mystery ? Yet His Eternal Sonship was inalienable ; 
and, perfect man as He was, so many were the instances 
which He gave of divine power, that it may well be said, 
that no man ever did or spake as this man. The same 
Jesus who gave His disciples authority to cast out unclean 
spirits, and to heal all manner of diseases, appealed to 
His Father's sovereignty, as the source of all power, the 
seat of all worship. 

How inconsiderate then is it to say, in the words of the 
Athanasian Creed, *^ as body and soul make one man, so 
God and man make one Christ;" or, rather, how far 
worse than inconsiderate, how perilous to the genuine 
faith, must any clause be which professes thus to pourtray 

* I 6 
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tho mysterj of the Incarnation! The error of sach pre- 
Bumption does not merely consbt in confounding (a word 
which I use reluctantly) the second person of the God- 
bead with the Essential Unity, but in presuming to 
subject to any manner of similitude that Eternal Person, 
who, for our sakes, became man, jet never ceased to be 
God. Body and soul make one man ; and we know frona 
the sacred Scriptures that the second person of the 
Trinity and man make one Christ ; but it is overlooked 
in the clause in question, (which, at best, can be bat a 
pretty conceit,) that there are two natures in one Christ, 
the divine and the human, having no analogy therefore 
with a mere compound of body and spirit — ^such as man. 
•If we would avoid perplexity and error, in regard to 
mysteries, we must be content with what it has pleased 
God to reveal concerning them. 

The Scriptures which declare the Eternal Godhead of 
Christ are so plain that he that runs may read. And 
when St. John says, " In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, — and the Word was God;" 
and when St. Paul says, " The second man is the Lord* 
from heaven;" can we fail to perceive that these texts 
mutually throw light on each other? Can we forget 
that, whilst the second person of the adorable Trinity is 
God, equally with the Father and the Holy Spirit, yet 
that our Eedeemer and Mediator— our Saviour and mer- 
ciful Judge — is not the "One God Eternal," but the 
Eternal Son of the Father, in conjunction with that 
human nature which He condescended to take upibn 
Him? 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Church. 

Faith in Christ implies a spirit of obedience to His 
commandments, with the annexed consolatory doctrine of 
repentance, as a hayen of refuge against the terrors of an 
affiighted conscience, under the sense of unrepented 
guilt. Our blessed Lord's commandments are the sim- 
plest imaginable ; they inculcate love to God and to our 
neighbour, and they present us with two staffs to keep 
our feet from stumbling — Baptism and the Lord's Supper. 
Without further entering upon the vexed question of 
baptismal regeneration — ^whether, for instance, baptism 
be the efficient cause of grace, or only the instituted and 
covenanted rite of admission into the Christian Church, — 
I will merely ask whether, when our Lord said to His 
disciples, "Suffer little children to come unto me and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of God," He 
did not speak of the little innocents as already in a state 
of salvation, restored by the death of Christ to the state 
in which Adam was before the fall, and therefore fit to be 
admitted, through the sacrament of baptism, to the privi- 
leges of covenanted Christians, of which the greatest is 
that of the sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit ? As 
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we advance in life these influences are more required, 
and repentance becomes indispensable; which, however 
merciiully conducive to the remission of sins, can never- 
theless place the sinner in no greater state of security 
than that of the new-bom babe. With the words, "of 
such is the kingdom of Grod," confronting us, and spoken 
of infants generallj, and not merely of baptized infants, 
what avail those impatient appeals to the writings of even 
the best of uninspired men — the pious fathers of the 
Church ? Our own Church professes to have recourse to 
them, not for the purpose of establishing doctrines, pro- 
prio jure, but of comparing them, where elucidation may 
be thought wanting, with the authoritative words of our 
Saviour and His apostles, for the greater confirmation of 
faith. Where words are so plain as those above cited, 
they should, at least, suffice to check the bitter recrimi- 
nations of churchmen, whose zeal, however honest, is 
thereby divested of the inner garment of brotherly love. 
Known only to God are the secrets of the hearty and the 
prerogative of unerring judgment is His alone. How is 
it possible for the members of Convocation to come to any 
definite settlement of their rights and duties, whilst 
doctrinal points remain unsettled? Who is to be the 
moderator? Something should be done in a spirit of 
conciliation. If the Convocation cannot legislate, it can 
deliberate. If it cannot bring contending parties to be 
of one mind on the subject of baptismal regeneration, or 
even, it is to be feared, on the precise mode of our 
Saviour's presence in the sacrameiital elements of bread 
and wine in the Communion service, yet something may 
be done to remove obstacles to Church membership. 
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Nothing should be allowed to remain in the Prayer- 
book, which, without being essential to salvation, may 
tend to perplex the consciences of well-disposed members. 
The Articles should be the simple and sincere exponents 
of our faith, not in any instance casuistical, as if we were 
still vibrating between Rome and Geneva. The seven- 
teenth Article may be set aside as a curiosity. They who 
cannot see that predestination and moral responsibility 
are equally predicted in the writings of St. Paul, and 
throughout the Bible, and that they are not only con- 
sistent with, but inherent in the government of an eternal, 
omnipotent, and omniscient Being, to whom the past, the 
present, and the future are all one, will never be enlightened 
by the seventeenth Article ; and yet there is more to be 
said in defence of that Article than of either the third or 
the fourth, which have not even the merit of ambiguity. 

I do not forget the circumstances under which the 
Thirty-nine Articles were framed, nor do I underrate the 
anxious wish of the framers of them to protect our Church 
from existing heresies. The title of the Articles bears 
that "they were agreed upon by the archbishops and 
bishops of both provinces, and the whole clergy, in the 
convocation holden at London, in the year 1562, for the 
avoiding of diversities of opinions, and for the establishing 
of consent touching true religion." They were revised 
in the year 1571; since which time, they have continued 
to be the criterion of the faith of the members of the 
Church of England. It is impossible to say to what 
extent error and heresy might have gone, if no attempt 
had been made to protect the faith, once delivered to the 
saints, from corruptions supported by secular power, and 
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favoured bj the darkness and ignorance of the times 
which preceded the Reformation ; but the question which 
mainly concerns the present day is, whether the proposed 
end has been adequately attained, or whether, on the 
contrary, dissent, under various denominations, — whether 
even the fearful heresy of denying the divinity of our 
blessed Lord, — does not still exist ; and, if so, whether the 
authoritative dogmas of our Church have not failed to 
accomplish their intended purpose ? 

It is said in the " royal declaration,*' in favour of the 
comprehensive and charitable character of the Articles, 
that "though some unhappy diflerences may still be 
raised, yet that even in those curious points in which 
these differences lie, men of all sorts take the Articles of 
the Church of England to be for them ; and his majesty 
(King James) takes comfort to himself in this, that all 
clergymen within his realm have always most willingly 
subscribed to the Articles established, which is an argu- 
ment to him, that they all agree in the true, usual, literal 
meaning of the said Articles." " Some," according to 
Bishop Burnet, " have thought, that though a man should 
differ in his opinion from that which appears to be the 
clear sense in any of the Articles ; yet he may with a good 
conscience subscribe them, if the Article appears to 
him to be of such a nature, that though he thinks it 
wrong, yet it seems not to be of that consequence but 
that it may be borne with, and not contradicted." 

This, to say the least, is very questionable doctrine, 
even as it respects the laity. With respect to the clergy, 
their subscription is held to imply their unfeigned assent 
to the articles after deliberate consideration. 
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Those who first embraced the Gospel, declared their 
faith in Jesus, as the promised Messiah, in simple and 
general terms.* The Apostles' Creed of our Church, is 
considered to be the earliest formulary of the kind ; and 
Irenaeus, the scholar of Polycarp, the disciple of St. John, 
repeats a creed not much unlike it, and assures us that the 
Church, dispersed throughout the whole world, had re- 
ceived this faith from the apostles and their disciples. 
Authority such as this fuUy justifies its adoption ; and 
no one will be kept out of the Church by it ; for, whether 
drawn up by the apostles themselves or not, it is drawn 
from the fountains of the apostolic Scriptures, and in sum 
and substance, as well as in its early origin, is truly 
apostolical. The fundamental articles of the Christian 
£Euth can neither be lessened nor increased by the power 
of uninspired men or councils. The Church of Eome 
thinks otherwise. And I regret that the interpolated 
clause, of our Saviour's descent into hell, in the Apostles' 
Creed, prevents my acquiescing fully with Archbishop 
Seeker, in his declaration that our Church hath wisely 
refused to go a step beyond the original form. This 
clause has been, no doubt advisedly, excluded from the 
I^icene Creed, Yet in that creed itself, the word "one" 
has been interpolated in its first clause, where, inserted 
without a comma, it serves to confound the divine essence, 
the ^To €tf^ with the personality of the Father. It is not 
by adhering to the plain enunciation of the doctrine of 
the Trinity that we become obnoxious to the charge of 
heresy, but by denying, as is done in the Athanasian 

• Acts vlU. 37. 
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Creed, the individuality of the persons. The Godhead is 
one; the persons are three; and, whether the text, 
1 John V. 7, be an interpolation or not, it has the merit 
of setting forth a sincere exposition of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 

The three persons of the Godhead are not revealed to 
us as one person, but as one essence. And if this only 
had been ftdly recognised by the framers of the Athana- 
sian Creed, they would never have dealt with the great 
mystery of our religion as they have done. 

The professed object of the Creed, is to prevent Chris- 
tians from confounding the persons, or dividing the 
substance ; and what does it tell us in one of its clauses ? 
*' That God and man are one Christ, just as body and 
soul are one man." Which is neither more nor less than 
confounding the second person of the Trinity with the 
Godhead. Christ is indeed God ; very Grod of very Grod ; 
co-equal with the Father and the Holy Ghost ; but He 
is likewise the eternal Son of the Father, the second per- 
son of the Trinity, and as such He took our nature upon 
Him. We have only to apply the to €v, in contradis- 
tinction to the 01 Tp€is, as a test to the clause, and it be- 
comes palpably untenable. 

Happy had it been for the Christian world, if the 
moderation of the primitive church had been suffered to 
continue ; and when Arius, a discontented and ambitious 
priest of Alexandria, took upon himself to maintain that 
Christ was not a divine person, in the highest sense, bat 
a creature, superior, perhaps, to man, but not a partaker 
of the supreme Godhead ; happy had it been for Chris- 
tendom if the creed, framed in condemnation of that 
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doctrine, had been confined to the correction of the Arian 
heresj. 

Whoever has read the paraphrase of the Nicene Creed 
bj Dean Comber, will not fail of perceiving that it is a 
docament better suited to private study and contempla- 
tion than to repetition in promiscuous assemblages of 
Christians. Still its retention in the Communion service 
is in accordance with long established usage, and with 
the best feelings of the communicants ; and this, notwith- 
standing the objectionable interpolation of the word "one'* 
at the commencement* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Materialism. 

** Etebt human being who has ever withdrawn himself 
fipom the strife, and the turmoil, and the distraction of 
the world withont, in order to look within, mnst have 
found himself perplexed bj a thousand questions, with 
r^ard to himselJ^ which he would find no one able to 
solve. He will have found that there exist in his 
species the germs of faculties which are never fully 
unfolded here on earth, and which have no reference 
to this state of beiug. Thej exist in all men, but in 
most cases are so faintlj elicited as not to be observable ; 
and when they do shoot up here and there, they are 
denied, disowned, misinterpreted, and maligned. Their 
development is often the symptom and effect of disease, 
which seems to change the relation of our material and 
immaterial parts. In such cases, the phenomena resulting 
fVom them are simulated, as in spectral delusions ; and it 
is true that imposture and folly intrude their unhallowed 
fbotsteps into this domain of science, as into that of all 
Others. But there is a deep and holy well of truth to be 
discovered in this neglected by-path of nature by those 
wlit) seek it, from which they may draw the purest 
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consolations for the present, the most ennobling hopes 
for the future, and the most valuable aid in penetrating 
through the letter into the spirit of the Scriptures. 

''I confess it makes me sorrowful when I hear men 
laughing at, scorning, and denying this their birthright ; 
and I grieve to think how closely and heavily their clay 
must be wrapt about them, and how the external and 
sensuous must have prevailed over the internal, when no 
gleam from within breaks through to show them that 
these things are true." * 

I must subjoin another extract, which, coming from 
a veteran of European celebrity, will be read with 
attention. 

"It is scarcely possible to conceive that a beloved 
person should be invested with the power of appearing to 
the outward eye, either at the moment of departure or 
afterwards ; yet the human mind has experiences within 
itself which would lead to the supposition that it Ib possible 
to penetrate such things through a veil darkly. 

"A certain susceptibility towards the perception of 
spiritual appearances may, however, be necessary on the 
part of those who are said to have seen them ; and we 
may often be surrounded with spirits without knowing 
or dreaming of such a thing. 

" It may be quite correct that there have been actual 
supernatural appearances, such as that seen by you (the 
lady to whom Humboldt's letter is addressed), and if 
that be the case> then the explanation is certainly very 
difficult) especially when an effect of the kind you de- 

• Oath. Crewe*8 '' Night Side of Nature," toL L p.9A. 
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scribe is observed by several persons at a time, and thoee 
of verj various character. A certain susceptibility 
belongs to the perception of the supematoraL Now 
people may have possessed more of this in former days, 
when they lived in a condition less exposed to worldly 
distractions ; they had more piety, and earnestness, and 
concentration of thought, and their minds were more 
directed towards a state of existence beyond this earthly 
world."* 

Delirious persons, in fevers, often speak very dis- 
tinctly, especially in that fear^ condition of the brain 
which characterises delirium tremens ; and this affords a 
distinction not easily explicable between the state of the 
mind in dreams and in delirium. In dreams the voice 
seldom passes beyond muttering — just as a dog, sleeping 
on a mat before the fire, goes on yelping from time to 
time, but never barks distinctly; and this analogy is 
interesting, inasmuch as it serves in some measure to 
illustrate the correspondence in function between such 
material organs of the brain as are common to men and 
brutes. Then comes the barrier, impassable to the brute, 
which separates God's rational creatures, made after His 
own image, from all other created beings. 

The Phrenologists are, I have no doubt, correct in 
maintaining the existence in man of a plurality of 



* I do not know what were the exact peonllarities of the lady's case, to which 
Humboldt alludes; bat the difficulty of accounting for similar rimuUaneau* 
impressions on a number of Individuals, can only be met by our supiwslng them to 
be the result of preternatural agency ; for that the same spectral impression should 
be made on the sensorles of several persons at the same time, Is little less miraculous 
than the re-assemblage of body and soul,— such as occurred at the period of the 
crDdflzlon. 
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cerebral oigans, whereby he is rendered more capable of 
fiiMlling the pre-ordained conditions of a nature com- 
pounded of body and soul. Neither am I surprised at 
the eagerness with which Materialists have caught at the 
fingnarded manner in which so great a man as Bishop 
Watson has expressed himself respecting ^ the last 
breath.' " When I went to the University," he says, " I 
WSL8 of opinion, as most schoolboys are, that the soul was 
a substance distinct from the body, and that when a man 
died, he, in classical phrase, breathed out his soul, 
animam expiravit; that it then went I knew not whither, 
as it had come into the body, from I knew not where nor 
iv'hen, and had dwelt in the body during life, but in what 
part of the body it had dwelt I knew not. This notion 
Off the soul was, without doubt, the offspring of prejudice 
and ignorance. Believing, as I do, in the truth of the 
Christian religion, which teaches that men are account- 
able for their actions, I trouble not myself with dark 
disquisitions concerning necessity and liberty, matter 
and spirit; hoping, as I do, for eternal life through 
Jesus Christ, I am not disturbed at my inability clearly 
to convince myself that the soul is or is not a substance 
distinct from the body." * 

However little worth his while Bishop Watson might 
have thought it to trouble himself with dark disquisitions 
about matter and spirit, reflecting Christians will think 
far otherwise. Remembering the text — " Fear not them 
which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul ; but 
rather fear Him which is able to destroy both soul and 

* Life of Bp. Watson. 
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body in hell,"* they will not be satisfied with any thing 
short of the whole Gospel. The bodily resurrection, for 
instance, of our Saviour from the tomb, is a fact upon 
which all may build their belief of the resurrection of 
their own bodies ; but how small a part does this consti- 
tute of the entire Gospel. Life and immortality mean 
far more than the resurrection of the body. They ex- 
pressly embrace our spiritual and eternal being; and 
whilst we may fairly admit with Bishop Watson, that it 
is of little consequence to know in what part of the body 
the soul may dwell, it is certainly a matter of great im- 
portance to know that it is something distinct from the 
body, something that connects us with our Heavenly 
Father ; something that essentially distinguishes us from 
the beasts that perish. 

The very words, "expiravit animam," ought to have 
suggested to the learned bishop the thought, what the 
nominative case must be to the verb expiravit. Suppose, 
for instance, that the words applied to the bishop's own case, 
would it not be that he. Bishop Watson, breathed his last, 
animam expiravit ; and that the word '^ anima " applied 
exclusively to his animal life, and not to his undying 
spirit ? The glad tidings of the Gospel are completely 
frittered away when taken apart from the spirituality of 
our compound nature; and that I am right in dealing 
thus freely with Bishop Watson's words is made more 
certain by the use which has been made of them by 
Dr. Elliotson. It is, indeed, lamentable to find so talented 
an individual the strenuous advocate of Materialism ; not 

* Matt. X. 28. 
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to the extreme length of denjing any first cause, for he 
does not maintain that the world sprung from the for- 
tuitous collision of atoms (ex fortuita atomorum collisione); 
bat what he does maintain is, that ^' The whole tenor of 
Scripture impHes that we are bodies endowed with certain 
properties ; and those passages from which our having a 
distinct immaterial substance is inferred, may be easily 
explained by the figurative style of the Bible, by the 
necessary adoption of the language of the times, and by 
the influence of the national opinions and prejudices of 
the writers on their modes of expression." After ad- 
ducing various instances of figurative expressions illus- 
trative of his views — ^instances which never misled any 
devout reader of the Bible — ^he comes at last to the strong- 
hold, not so much of mere materialists, as of the whole 
race of modem Infidels. ^' The most enlightened divines," 
he says, "allow us at present to follow Bacon's advice, 
and to read the Bible, not as a work of philosophical 
instruction, but of the revelation of religious matters 
beyond our knowledge, v, c. to learn from Genesis only 
how the world was created by God, and to study geology 
without reference to Moses." " The expressions of Moses 
are evidently accommodated to the first and familiar 
notions, derived from the sensible appearances of the earth 
and heavens ; and the absurdity of supposing that the 
literal interpretation of terms in Scripture ought to inter- 
fere with the advancement of philosophical enquiry, would 
have been as generally forgotten as renounced if the 
oppressors of Galileo had not found a place in history."* 

* Elliotson's Blumenbach's PlijBlologj, 4th Ed. p. 78. 
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"What absurdities," he aska, "without due allowance, 
might not be inferred from Christ's use of the word 
heart ? " Now, how does this appear 7 Christ says that 
"the heart is evil continually;" — that we are bound to 
"keep it with all diligence ;" — that "out of it are the 
issues of life." Was any sensible and reflecting Christian 
ever misled by such expressions ? 

In like manner it might be argued that Moses was not 
required, by the necessity of the case, to say anything 
about the different stages of progression in G-od's prepar- 
ing the earth for the habitation of man. But is it not 
enough for us to know that the Holy Spirit thought 
otherwise 7 And no one who is fraught with due respect 
for the sacred Scriptures will fail of experiencing great 
admiration of the sublime manner in which Moses leads 
us through the six figurative work-days to the seventh 
day of rest. The first inhabitants of the earth were not 
necessarily geologists ; and the object which Moses had 
in view was to make them acquainted with the origin of 
those heavens and of that earth which must so strikingly 
have arrested their attention ; whilst he was, at the same 
time, leading them irom the works of creation to the 
Almighty Creator. To represent Grod as resting from 
liis works is too sublimely figurative for the uninspired 
iiiiiigiantion of man, and was no mere flourish of the 
inspired penman's mind. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE FUTURE. 

If St. Paul had never taken the Corinthians to task for 
their dissensions and their personal partialities, taunting 
them with the questions, "Is Christ divided? Was 
Paul crucified for you? Or, were ye baptized in the 
name of Paul ?" — ^if no such intimation and warning had 
been given us by the great Apostle of the Gentiles, of 
the proneness even in his day of professing Christians to 
contention, — ^it might be more difficult to realise the belief 
of the present state of religious parties among ourselves. 
For, without taking the infidel and rationalistic sections of 
fireethinkers into the account, it must be allowed, by all dis- 
passionate considerators, that there never was a period 
when it behoved every sincere Protestant to enter more 
heartily into the spirit of the Apostolic injunction, " to 
know nothing save Jesus Christ and Him crucified, "'than 
the present. Sober-minded men are sick of the endless dis- 
putations about the precise nature of the mysteries of our 
holy religion, and are content to contemplate redeeming 
love, and the glories of heaven, in faith and hope ; com- 
paring spiritual things with spiritual, and pressing for- 
ward, with honest John Bunyan, to the city not made 
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with hands, eternal in the heavens. This by no means 
implies a wish to blend fanatical notions of independence 
and anarchy with the Gospel of that God, who is the 
author, not of confusion, but of peace, in all churches of 
the saints. What intelligent Protestants contend for ia^ 
the supremacy of the Bible, and liberty of conscience 
with regard to forms of church government ; and whilst 
the Church of England, by appealing to the Bible, fully 
recognises the principle of Christian liberty, it may rest 
assured that the objection to its episcopal form is by no 
means so general a cause of dissent as many imagine. 
Neither can the connexion of the Church with the 
State be fairly reckoned as tending to promote dissent, 
since there is not a single dogma of our church which 
has originated in this connexion. Still it is clearly un- 
wise to give to any particular branch of the Church of 
Christ the attribute of unity, regardless of that spiritual 
building which, in spite of all our differences, is ever 
advancing, and to which the attribute of unity is alone 
applicable. When the modern high -churchman sets up 
the Church of England as the One Church, he is virtu- 
ally taking a leaf out of the papal book. He contends 
for unity where there is palpable diversity; he shuts 
his eyes to the fact, that Christ's mystical church is that 
alone which can ever be at unity with itself. How far 
better would it be to stick more closely to the Bible and 
widen the portals of our church, by making the Prayer- 
book, which is her professed manual of devotion, the 
faithful exponent only of those saving truths which are 
essential to salvation ? In no other way can we hope to 
escape the meshes of that polemic divinity which savours 
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far more of the wisdom of this world, than of our blessed 
Redeemer. With the Prayer-book as it now stands, 
regret is far from being all that is due to the conscien- 
tious scruples of Dissenters. Justice requires that un- 
scriptural requisitions in the way of a more general con- 
formity should be removed. But I am not now going to 
enter into minute particulars, nor to moot points such as 
that some time since propounded by a Noble Lord in the 
House of Commons, whether, for instance, it can be 
right to require bishops, at their consecration, to make 
a formal renunciation of any blending whatever of pecu- 
niary with spiritual considerations. Such insincere re- 
quisitions are stupid, and, as such, wholly indefensible. 

They are here merely glanced at by me to show that 
what we ought, as churchmen, to substitute for idle ex- 
pressions of regret at the prevalence of dissent, is an earnest 
endeavour to remove from the liturgy and prescribed 
ritual of our church, not merely non-essentials, but, as 
of far more importance, all ascertained interpolations 
and unscriptural Shiboleths, such as are embodied, with 
their attendant awful denunciations, in certain clauses of 
the Athanasian Creed.* 

The points of agreement among professing Christians 
so much transcend their differences, that with very little 



* My friend, tbe late Mr. Polwhele, among his thooBand *' Traditions and Becol- 
lectioDS," lias recorded that, " at a parish in Cornwall, when non-resident clergymen 
officiated, it was osual with the sqolre of the parish to invite them to dinner. It 
Iuq>pened that a non-resident clergyman was requested to do duty there on a 
Sunday when the Creed of St. Athanasius is directed to be read. Before he had 
begun the service the parish derk asked him whether he intended to read the 
Afbanaalan Creed that morning? * Why?' said the clergyman. 'Becanseifyon 
do, no dinner for yon at the squire's.' "—Traditiont and ReeolUetions, vol. IL p. (KM. 
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exercise of the virtue of charity, it may be fairly 
said — 

** Thin partitions do their bounds divide.'* 

In confirmation of this, I can affirm, that I have held 
converse with dying men and women of almost every 
religious denomination, and that I have found all alike 
clinging in their extremity to the Cross of Christ ; and 
it is due to our own church, as contracted with that of 
Rome, to say, with respect to her ordinances, that often, 
very often, have I seen the greatest comfort derived from 
the administration of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
to the sick and dying. On no other occasion do the 
ministers of our church appear to more advantage than 
on this ; when I have never known them betray their 
trust, or go beyond their ministerial province. No hopes 
have been held out to the anxious communicant that 
absolution could be pronounced on any other terms than 
those of the conversion of the heart from sin to Grod, 
through the influence of the Holy Spirit. Faith un- 
feigned, with the inseparable adjunct of sincere repent- 
ance, have been required, before the cup of salvation has 
been proffered to the parched lips of the departing com- 
municant ; no mistake, in fact, is allowed to exist re- 
specting the conditions upon which absolution depends. 

Facts are stubborn things ; and when contending for 
the necessity of lessening the inflexibility of the ritual of 
our church, I may be allowed to state an illustrative fact 
of recent occurrence. 

Not longer ago than the year of our Lord 1856, there 
appeared in the calendar what was denominated the 
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27th Sunday after Trinity. But where was the collect 
for that day ? and, still worse, where were the lessons ? 
Now there is no collect appointed for the 26th Sunday ; 
but for this Sunday lessons are appointed. Why no 
lessons were appointed for the 27th does not appear; 
neither is the omission important, since the same Rubric 
which directs in such cases, one of the collects after the 
Cpiphany to be used, necessarily connects with that 
collect the lessons appointed to accompany it. This is 
so obvious, that it could scarcely have been supposed 
possible that a rural dean in the diocese of Oxford 
should have written, as he did, to his diocesan for 
instructions. 

The following is the Bishop's reply : — 

Cuddesden, Nov. 8, 1856. 

** My Dear Sir, — The rule for the lessons on the 27th 
Sunday after Trinity is plain. The general rule is, * To 
know what lessons shall be read every day, look for the 
day of the month in the calendar following.' To this 
general rule Hhere are certain specified exceptions ; i,e., 
whenever * proper lessons are appointed;' *note', says the 
rubric, Hhat whensoever proper psalms or lessons are' 
appointed, then the psalms and lessons of ordinary course 
appointed in the calendar shall be omitted. Therefore, 
as proper lessons are appointed for the 26th Sunday after 
Trinity, the calendar lessons are omitted; but as no 
proper lessons are appointed for the 27th Sunday after 
Trinity, the calendar lessons are not to be omitted, but 
used as there ordered. — I am very sincerely yours, 

S. OXON." 
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Now it happened that the lesson for the 23rd Nov. 
was "Bel and the Dragon;" and our church strictly 
draws the line between the authorised canon and the 
apocryphal Scriptures, by never appointing a lesson 
for a single Sunday in the year to be taken from the 
Apocrypha. This, it might have been expected, would 
have saved the bishop from the glaring inadvertency, to 
say the least of it, to which he subjected himself, for it 
may even be thought to implicate his lordship in the 
suspicion of leaning towards a church which not only 
does not object to the Apocrypha as falling short of 
inspiration, but leans upon it for the support of doctrines 
abhorrent alike to reason and to the word of God. 

A " Country Parson" (his own sig.), in a letter to 
the editor of the Ghiardian, is quite valiant in regard 
to the above imaginary dilemma. " I have no love," he 
says, " for * Bel and the Dragon,' any more than those 
clergymen who think they may at any time read any 
lessons they like; but I will respect my ordination vow, 
make my congregation acquainted with the reasons which 
influenced our church in retaining it in the Bible, and 
avoid all risk of being taken to task in an ecclesiastical 
court for committing an offence against the rubric." 

Such facts may appear to be mere feathers, but they 
may serve, nevertheless, to show which way the wind 
blows. 

It is evident that the Protestants of England are, for 
the most part, wide awake at the present time, when the 
Church of England, if true to itself, may become more 
and more the bulwark of the Protestant cause. But 
with this most desirable consummation in view, her 
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shackles must not be allowed to bring her charity down 
to freezing point ; very little, but that little of immense 
importance, is required to make her Prayer-book re- 
sponsive to the Bible. It is not entirely so at present ; 
and, therefore, with all its claims on our admiration, we 
are bound to send inquirers after truth, not to it, but to 
the Bible. The cause of Protestantism, like the Church 
of Christ, is indestructible, for the very reason that it 
rests exclusively on the Bible. There may be many 
things in that inspired book with reference to time and 
eternity which the humble Christian is unable thoroughly 
to comprehend, and upon which great latitude of con- 
jecture is allowable ; but he will see throughout a Saviour 
inviting him to come to Him on the easy conditions of 
faith and repentance; and very little instruction will 
inform him that Christians are a community held together 
by the simple rite of baptism, which constitutes the 
stamp of their covenant, and distinguishes them from the 
uncovenanted portion of mankind, as the rite of circum- 
cision, in the old dispensation, distinguished the Jews 
from the heathen nations with which they were sur- 
rounded. 

The church, it cannot be too often repeated, is a 
spiritual building, silently but surely making progress in 
the world, and gathering all the children of the Father 
into one in Christ^ Why, then, it may well be asked, 
do the builders so furiously rage together ? The Bible 
is their Magna Charta, and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society is a guild alike open to them all. Independently 
of such a fulcrum for its operations, it is difficult to see 
how the spirit of the Reformation can be carried out to 
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its legitimate extent ; whereas dissent, or rather dissen- 
sion, would soon cease to be the opprobrium of pro- 
fessing Chpstians, if the catholicitj of the Bible Sodetj 
were generally acknowledged. Those excellent old 
societies, "For the Promotion of Christian Knowledge," 
and "For the Propagation of the Gospel," have no 
more to fear from the greatest possible circulation of 
the unadulterated Scriptures by the " Church Missionary 
Society," or other missionary societies, whether in con- 
nexion or not with the Established Church, than the man 
whose deeds are righteous has to fear from the light of 
the sun falling upon them. 

When we see how great the diversity is of men and 
minds, we must not too sanguinely expect a perfect com- 
munion of saints on this side the grave; the nearest 
approach to it, perhaps, is the glimpse we catch when we 
read of the meeting of pious men in some strange land 
who recognise each other as fellow Christians, having 
the same Lord, and the same hopes of salvation, jet 
members of different religious communities, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Independents.* 

It has been objected to the Bible Society, that it has 
connived at, and even, in some instances, countenanced 
the circulation of the Apocrypha as part and portion of 
the Bible ; and the ready defence has been, that it is 
better so to do than not to have, in particular cases, any 
circulation at all of the Scriptures. Now, whatever 
difference of opinion there may be as to this, surely our 
High Churchmen have no right to make the above an 

* See "Early Years," vol. 111. p. 26. 
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excuse for keeping aloof from the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, since, to a certain extent, the reading of 
the Apocrypha on other days than Sundays is sanctioned 
in our own churches. I have mentioned how, owing to 
this latitude, it happened that, on a particular Sunday, 
the first lesson for the Morning Service was taken out of 
the Apocrypha. The strange anomaly struck me at 
the time the more forcibly from a singular contre-temps 
with which it was accompanied, but which I forbear to 
particularize out of my great respect for the officiating 
clergyman. Another, and more common excuse, made 
by High Churchmen for declining to join the Bible 
Society is, that it brings them into closer communication 
with dissenters than is consistent with church principles. 
Is it possible to affix a greater opprobrium on the 
principles of our church than this ? What ! are church- 
men ashamed or afraid to be seen on the same platform 
with such men as Dodsworth, or Wesley, or Cruden, or 
John Bunyan? Is not the mere fact that the Word of God 
has come from no uninspired lips or pens with more con- 
verting unction than from those men, enough to satisfy any 
unprejudiced mind that salvation is confined to no par- 
ticular form of church regimen, and that the spiritual 
church, of which Christ is the head, is alone the One 
Church, founded by Himself— "The Eternal Son of the 
Father"— "The Bright and Morning Star," to which all 
its members look for guidance to that heavenly city, 
where the light of the sun shall no more be needed ; but 
"the Lord shall be thine everlasting light ?" * 

• 

* Is. Ix. 20. 
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If such be a fair inference with respect to the Church 
of England, with how much greater force does it apply to 
other Episcopal charches, such, e. ^., as the Greek and 
Roman, whose gross superstitions do, indeed, require the 
exclusion of the free light of the Bible ? Grod forbid that 
Protestants should confound the Church of England with 
the Greek or Roman churches ; or inconsiderately fall in, 
on the other hand, with the faUacj that *^the form of 
government which is best administered is best ; " whereas 
the right point for consideration is, what. form of govern- 
ment, whether civil or religious, is likely to be best ad- 
ministered ; or, in other words, is best adapted to the 
varying circumstances of the different nations of the 
earth? 

More than fifty years ago it was asked, in a Visitation 
Sermon, by Middleton, the late eminent and first Bishop 
of Calcutta, " how far dissent from the church might be 
fairly imputed to those divisions of Christ which un- 
happily existed in its own bosom? We are told that 
we handle God's word deceitfully. But is it not^" he 
asks, "the very nature of sectarism, especially of enthu- 
siastical sects, to have partial views of Scripture ? We 
of the establishment hold that all Scripture is profitable 
unto salvation $ and it is our happiness that from children 
we have known the Holy Scriptures." The latitude 
which the Gospel allows in Christian doctrine he con- 
siders to be not great; but that much more is conceded 
in the government and discipline by which Christian 
societies are to be regulaTted and restrained. " A religion 
destined by its author to be disseminated over the whole 
earth, evidently needed to recommend itself in this par- 
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ticular bj an accommodating temper;" and whilst he 
connects the institution of episcopacy with the age of 
the apostles, and points to the distinct mention, in the 
game age, of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, and the 
concurrence of all Christian churches in the same regi- 
men in the period immediately succeeding, yet he admits 
with admirable candour, that a " different form of church 
government has been found to answer the great end of 
order and piety ; and that it is not easy to conceive, con- 
sidering the relation between the civil and ecclesiastical 
government in nations, how a prelatical hierarchy could 
conveniently consist with republicanism in the state."* 

In calling attention to certain objectionable portions of 
our Prayer-book, I have begun at the fountain head of 
dissent. If that be tainted, the waters that flow from it 
cannot be free from impurity. The commonly alleged 
causes of dissent are mainly supposed to derive their 
origin from frailties of our nature, which are no where 
better set forth than by Richard Hooker, in the com- 
mencement of that wonderfiil achievement of his, "His 
Eight Books of Ecclesiastical Polity." But sufficient 
allowance scarcely seems to have been made even by 
that judicious man for the conditions of the human 
problem. 

"Let him that is without sin cast the first stone," was 
the judgment of one who Himself knew no sin. There- 
fore let the Church of England put her own house in 
order, and not forget that many armies compose the 



* Bishop Mlddleton^ ** Sermons and Obarges ;" Archblsbop Bonnet's Memoirs, 
p. SI. 
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church militant upon earth ; and that all who, like her, 
exhibit the Cross of Christ as their ensign, and the Bible 
as their abiding citadel, are with her and not against her. 

The loudest voice crying in the wilderness at present 
seems to be that of Spurgeon ; and what he says to the 
astonished multitude (attonitorum seculo*) who crowd 
about him is, " Be converted and live." As St. Paul 
said to the Ephesians, so he says to his hearers, ^' Put 
off the old man which is corrupt according to the de- 
ceitful lusts, and be renewed in the spirit of your mind.*' 
(Eph. iv. 22.) 

A year or two since, a sermon preached before the 
Queen by a minister of the Scotch Kirk of the name of 
Caird, excited great attention, and yet it told us nothing 
but what was known to every reader of the Bible, that 
religion, namely, was not a garment to be put on and off, 
but to be worn perpetually. Only, the many are not 
readers of the Bible, and unless the words of that Holy 
Book be preached from the house-top they will not hear 
them. This is getting to be daily more and more re- 
cognised; and account is beginning to be taken of the 
countless multitudes who never enter the doors of the 
magnificent cathedrals and churches which adorn our 
towns and cities, whilst the question is impatiently put 
to the well-conditioned occupants of their pews and stalls, 
"How is it that you are here in a manner alone when 
the harvest is so abundant ?" 

I know nothing more of Spurgeon than I have collected 
from hearsay, and from reading some of his published 

• Early Years, vol. 1. p. 195. 
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sermons ; but I believe that he is an instrument of good ; 
dead bones are beginning to shake at his bidding; and the 
impulse he has given has already extended from '^ New 
Park-street," and "The Royal Surrey Gardens," to 
Exeter Hall, and will soon, it is hoped, reach the dome 
of St. Paul's, which 1 have never for many a year entered 
without lamenting that, in addition te the stated services 
of the cathedral, its doors were not thrown open at fit 
times, more especially on Sundays, to promiscuous con- 
gregations who would be found eagerly entering, and who 
might be awakened to a sense of their forlorn condition, 
and have thoughts kindled that had never before had 
access to their hearts. The question is, not whether the 
Bishop of London, or the Baptist Spurgeon, or any other 
bishop or popular preacher, be most entitled to our con- 
fidence ; but whether, in either case, it is not well for the 
Crospd of Christ to be preached ? The question is not 
between Richard Hooker and John Bunyan, but between 
Christ and Satan. My belief is, that the British public 
may be trusted ; and that if, instead of Spurgeon, the 
founder of the Mormons had dared to raise his voice in 
London, he would have been hooted down with the 
greatest ignominy and scorn. 

But where, it may be asked, are preachers to be found 
with voices such as Spurgeon's? Where were the 
preachers found who were heard of old in the open air, 
at St. Paul's Cross ? At a later period it was said of 
Whitfield, that he could be heard throughout an assem- 
blage of ten thousand souls; but all ministers of the 
GU)spel need not be stentors, or even popular preachers. 
What the exigency of the case requires is, that proper 
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persons be found for appropriate places, occasions, and 
duties. Our Lord '*gave some, apostles ; and some, pra 
phets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors and 
teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of 
the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.'* * 
What is required of all is, "to walk worthy of their 
vocation, forbearing one another in love, and endeavour- 
ing to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace ; '* 
whilst we have to guard, on the other hand, against the 
danger of unhallowed intrusion into the ministry, and of 
being "tossed to and fro, and carried about with e very- 
wind of doctrine." For this reason, if for no higher, the 
vast importance must be felt of having churches consti- 
tuted in accordance with the wisdom of the apostles and 
early fathers, actuated, as we know they were, by the 
direct influence of the Holy Spirit. 

Still, supposing the Church of England to be, in faith 
and ritual, more in accordance with the apostolic formula, 
and, on that account, preferable to any denomination of 
Protestant dissenters, yet this by no means vindicates the 
plea of the promoters of " The Tracts for the Times," 
that defence against supposed impending dangers to the 
establishment, is best attained by setting up the Church 
of England as The Church in contradistinction from the 
dissenters of the kingdom ; who, as worshippers of Christ, 
in their respective assemblies, according to their re- 
spective forms, are justified in taking the appellation of 
churches to the full extent of St. Paul's use of the term 
Church. (Kom. xvi. 5 ; Col. iv. 15 ; Philemon 2.) How 

• Eph.Iv.ll. 
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oompleteljy in ^skct^ are such exclusive claims at variance 
inth the words and spirit of that great apostle to the 
Gentiles, who, when writing to the church at Corinth, 
addresses himself " Unto the Church of God which is 
at Corinth, to them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, 
called to be saints, with all that in every place call upon 
the name of Jesus Christ our Lord^ both theirs and ours;" 
or with those of St. John (Rev. ii. 7), " He that hath 
an ear let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches." From all which it is evident that the church 
of which Christ is the head is composed of various 
religious assemblies, selected and called out of the world, 
by the doctrine of the Gospel, to worship the true God 
in Christ according to His word ; and that, consequently, 
the church of this land is no more " the One Church of 
Christ" than the apostate Church of Rome. 

Never is the Church of England more wanting in 
moderation and charity, never more her own enemy, than 
when she proclaims herself invidiously, " J%e Church;" 
and I will not lose this opportunity of inviting attention 
to a sermon of my friend Henry Martyn on " The Church 
a Spiritual Building" (Ephes. ii. 19 — 22), being the 
fifteenth of twenty sermons published after his decease.* 

An American traveller in Switzerland speaks of his 
happiness 'Mn having had for a companion an English 
gentleman and Christian. Our intercourse," he says, 
"had no under current of distrust or diflterence, and we 
could sympathise in each other's most sacred feelings, 
although he was a churchman and a monarchist, whilst I 

f 8rd Edit., Lond., 182S. 
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belonged to the church with the primitive bishop, and 
the state without a king." To which, by way of com- 
ment, he adds, 'Hhat word Churchman is a singular 
appellation for a Christian. It seems to be taking the 
species instead of the genus for designation ; and it re- 
minds me of the saying, 'Israel hath forgotten his Maker, 
and buildeth temples.' It is a pity to put the less for the 
greater. We are all churchmen, if we be Christ's men ; 
but we may be furious churchmen in any denomination 
without being Christ's men at all." 

The above is an extract from " The Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim in Switzerland," by an American, George B. 
Cheever, D.D. "The Wanderings" are spiritedly writ- 
ten, and are characterised by good taste and Christian 
feeling. And here I hope I may be allowed, without 
idle boasting, to say, that however many may have been 
able to turn opportunities to better account, not many 
have conversed with a greater variety of persons, at home 
and abroad, than myself; and that it may, therefore, be 
the more excusable in me to indulge in reminiscences 
which are no other than the fruits of the harvests of the 
greater portion of my fourscore years. 

Once it was my hap to see a bishop of our church, the 
eccentric Bishop of Cork, not himself engaged in play, 
but in attendance, at a gambling table at Fyrmont^ on 
Lady W., an English lady of fashion, near to whom sat, 
at the same table, a young woman, pleasing in person and 
features, but flushed by the passions which hover around 
such a scene ; and, singularly enough, I am now, after an 
interval of more than half a century, introduced by the 
author of " The Wanderings of a Pilgrim," to another 
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bishop from the same sister island, but in a very different 
guise, of which it suits my present purpose to take ad- 
vantage. 

^^ After a beautiful day's ride amidst the gorges, 
valleys, and castellated ridges of mountains between 
Chamouny and Greneva, we arrived, for a quiet Sabbath, 
at the Hotel de I'Ecu, from which we had started. This 
change from Chamouny to Geneva is from the extreme 
of sublimity to that of beauty : — 

* Clear, placid Leman! thj contrasted lake, 

With the wide world I dwell in, is a thing 
That warns me, bj its stillness, to forsake 
Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring.' 

Had Byron but tasted of that spring, — had he but knoVn 
who it was, and what better impulse that was whispering 
to him when he wrote these lines, — he would have asked 
and Christ would have given him of that living fountain 
which would have been in him a well of water springing 
up to everlasting life." 

On the Sunday evening in question Dr. Cheever went 
to hear the Bishop of Cashel, the Rev. Dr. Daly, per- 
form the service, and preach in the dining-haU of the 
Hotel de Bergues. It was an unusual step for a bishop 
of the English church ; "and I love to record it," he 
says, "as a pleasing example of a dignitary of the estab- 
lishment preaching extempore, and using the influence 
of his rank to do good, where no one else could have 
commanded an audience of half-a-dozen persons. The 
hall was completely crowded ; the sermon a most simple, 
fidthful, practical, affectionate exhibition of divine truth. 
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It was on the subject of St. Paul's conversion, its steps, 
its marks, its results, especially the blessed temper — 
* Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ?'" 

" On the following Sunday Dr. Daly again performed 
the service. Again the hall was crowded. His Lordship 
took for the subject of his sermon, the conversion of the 
sinful woman, in the Gospel, who loved much because 
much was forgiven ; and again it was a most unostenta- 
tious, straight-forward, practical exhibition of the truth, 
plain, convincing, humbling, going direct to the conscience 
and the heart. It was, indeed, delightfully cheering, at 
the time when the attempt was making at Oxford to re- 
establish forms and crossings at the expense of faith and 
conversion, to hear a bishop of the Church of England 
take these simple themes and go straight with Christ to 
the hearts of his hearers."* 

There are facts just now beginning to rise above the 
darkened horizon of the father-land of Luther, which are 
most happily in striking contrast with the attempts of 
our Anglo-Catholics to re-establish antiquated usages, 
and to postpone the genuine teaching of the Scriptures to 
hierarchical supremacy. 

A most interesting publication — "Memoirs of Fre- 
derick Perthes " — in two vols. 8vo, has lately appeared, 
which affords exceedingly valuable information respect- 
ing the present state of religion in Germany, where the 
Bible is represented as surmounting the strokes of adverse 
criticism, and even profiting by them, inasmuch as some 
of the most severe and learned critics have been brought 

* Wanderings of a Pllgiim, p. 166. 
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back by their own researches to that pure faith of which 
the Bible only is the muniment. 

At the time of my residence, the end of the last century, 
at Gottingen, the Bible had weU nigh disappeared ; and 
any one of a more than ordinary religious temperament 
had to look about for some fulcrum for his religious 
being. The writings of Voltaire and the French Ency- 
clopaedists, conntenanced by Frederick, the infidel King 
of FruBsia, had reduced the fire of Christianity to mere 
embers. " Ecrasez I'infame " (meaning our blessed Lord) 
was the watchword of the infidel host. Under such cir- 
cumstances the ascendancy acquired by so subtle a 
metaphysician as Kant is not to be wondered at. His 
proselytes were a legion ; and so complete was the 
religious desolation, that I do not recollect to have ever 
by any accident fallen upon a copy of the Bible ; no, not 
in that very country which Luther had enriched by his 
invaluable translation of the Scriptures into pure, classical 
Grerman. It is, therefore, highly gratifying to learn from 
one so well qualified to speak upon the subject as Perthes, 
that the clouds of infidelity have begun to disperse, and 
that the Bible is coming again into prominent notice. 
" Strauss, a well-known infidel German philosopher, so 
stoutly denied the actual occurrence of what is narrated in 
the New Testament, that his very monstrosity," Perthes 
tells us, "has had, to a certain extent, the efiect of uniting 
all German theologians, who still wish to be Christians, 
against him." " Merely human controversies," he adds, 
" had driven the difierent parties of pietists, mystics, and 
Christian philosophers apart ; but Strauss's book, like the 
appearance of a common foe, will unite them again ; the 
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aadacioas criticism which we have Burvived will prove to 
be Grod's way of leading us back to the truth revealed ; 
for criticism will not fail of showing that he who rejects 
revelation and yet believes in God and immortality, wants 
spiritual depth, has stopped half-way, has built upon sand." 
^^ Faith must stand by the side of criticism ; and whoever 
would make the saving truths of revelation his own, 
must start from facts derived from his own individual 
consciousness, and ardent longing for deliverance from 
the evils of a sinful world." 

Himself a Protestant, and firm believer in a triune 
God, Perthes well knew how to draw the line between 
individual Romanists and Romanism as a whole, which 
no man reprobated with more just indignation. He con- 
siders the Protestant spirit as extending far beyond the 
limits of the Protestant communion; and as enabling 
many an earnest Roman Catholic to taste the blessings of 
that which he so violently opposes. " Where," he asks, 
<< would Roman Catholicism have been now without the 
Reformation ? And what would it become if the influence 
of the Protestant spirit were withdrawn ? Surely, then, 
a church which is indebted for the vitality which it still 
possesses to her most violent opponent, can never be the 
church of which that opponent stands in need. Every 
church, founded on the doctrine of the Evangelists, must, 
unless she would deny her own origin, proceed on 
the supposition that the infallible and immutable church, 
out of which there is no salvation, is invisible, and must 
not be confounded with any visible church whatever. 
The adherents of Popery, on the contrary, must of 
necessity identify the visible with the invisible church ; 
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transfeTTing the attributes of the latter to the former, 
more particularly to the Papal hierarchy. Her utterances 
are propounded as a law to every human being, and it is 
merely out of courtesy that she ever reasons out of Scrip- 
ture.** ♦ 

The Scriptures tell us that the church is so firmly 
established that " the gates of hell cannot prevail against 
it,** which words can only apply to that spiritual church 
whose spouse is Christ, which, in its struggles with the 
powers of this world, has often been reduced to a small 
and weak company; almost at one period in the 17th 
century to the eight hundred faithful and brave Waldenses, 
who, led by Henry Arnaud, crossed the glaciers and wild 
and appalling precipices of the Col de Bonhomme to 
repeople their native valleys with the Church of Christ's 
witnesses.'!' "It is by the track of her own blood," Arch- 
.bishop Leighton tells us, "that you must follow in 
history the Christian Church. For, not to mention the 
Church of the Jews, did not those wicked emperors of 
Rome think to have drowned her, newly born, in floods 
of blood ? And in later ages, who knows not the cruelties 
that have been practised by the Turk in the East, and 
the proud prelate of Rome in the West." J 

The burning of Servetus in Roman Catholic fires, 
would but have added an imperceptible shade to the black- 
ness and darkness of a system of intolerance and cruelty. 

* Memoirs of F. Perthes, vol. 1. p. 448. 

t **No expedition recorded in the annals of history, except the flight of the 
Hebrews Crom Egypt, and their passage of the Red Sea, Is to be compared with this, 
for its marrelloDS greatness and snccess.**— Cheever's "Wanderings in Switzerland." 
p. '32. 

t Sermon on Psalm IxxvL. 10. 
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''Let the Church of England be proud of her apostolicad 
descent and episcopal form of gOTemment ; but let her, 
at the same time, be aware that the diyine right of 
bishops, as of kings, can be sustained by direct charter 
alone ; and as, from defect of anj such charter, the doc- 
trine has been exploded from the civil world, so in the 
case of episcopacy the award must be the same, since it 
can show no charter which will exclude other forms of 
church polity, no explicit and absolute title derived 
either from the positive declaration of Christ and His 
Apostles, or by necessary deduction from the nature itself 
of the Christian religion." * 

If it be admitted, on the authority of a no less com- 
petent judge than Grotius, that the Church of England 
stands pre-eminent among Protestant churches, does it 
not necessarily follow that the greater her claim to such 
distinction, the greater must be her obligation to free 
herself from spots which are both inconsistent with her 
high pretensions, and, in no small degree, justificative of 
the dissent of which she complains ? 

Thinking thus, I have neither been restrained by con- 
stitutional diffidence, nor by dread of the charge of 
presumption, from vehemently calling attention to the 
camels which she requires her members to swallow, 
whilst gnats, in comparison, are mainly occupying her 
councils, and vexing the religious community by their 
perpetual din. The camels are, " The Athanasian Creed," 
which, independently of its unscriptural clauses, serves 
but to keep up the recollection of heresies which would 

• Bonamy Price's ** Anglo-Catholic Theory," pp. 28, 89. 
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disturb no one at the present day ; next to which come 
the interpolations in the Apostles' and the Nicene Creeds. 

With respect to the Thirty-nine Articles, the difficulty 
must be admitted to have been great which attended the 
drawing them up, so as to make them as generally palat- 
able as possible, when Calvinists and Arminians were to 
be conciliated. To the clergy, in particular, the weight 
of such defensive armour must be beyond measure em- 
barrassing ; nevertheless, their consciences are pledged to 
bear it, without even the saving proviso by which, at the 
period of my matriculation at Cambridge, (when sub- 
scription to the articles was required,) it was very 
considerately enacted, that any infringement of the 
conditions would be considered as nil, provided the 
penalty attached to the offence was submitted to. 

Against spots such as the above on the venerated 
ritipd of our Church it is charity to protest, charity to the 
clergy more especially ; but charity likewise to her lay 
members, as well as to the numerous body of fellow 
Christians who are driven from her portals by the 
forbidding aspect of her sentinels. 

There are now, in imagination, before me three well- 
known prints. One, " The Last Supper," from the famous 
picture of Raphael D'Urbino ; another, ^^ Salvator Rosa's 
Preaching of St. John the Baptist in the Wilderness ; " 
and the third, " The dying chamber of John Wesley." 
They are all scenes of awakening and chastening interest. 
Their affecting simplicity is delightful. 

There is nothing more becoming Protestants than 
manly sincerity and simplicity. 

Let the ministers of Christ's Church pray with their 

VOL. IV. L 
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congregations. Let their absolutions and blessings be 
virtuallj, and in spirit, prayers.' Let the Communion 
Table be a Table of the Lord, not a Roman Catholic 
altar. Let such frivolous practices as turning this way 
or that — praying to the south — treading the lessons to the 
west — turning, more particularly, the face to the east, 
when ^either of the creeds is repeated, and so preventing 
the poor man at the further end of the church from 
hearing words which he may never have been taught to 
read ; — ^let such practices, fruitful only in dissension and 
dissent, be given up, once and for ever. 

Who, again, ever thought of intoning or monotoning 
petitions to an earthly monarch ? or, what simple-minded 
Christian, strong in the faith, would deem it decorous, 
under any circumstances, but especially on approaching 
the Communion Table, there to feast with his blessed 
Lord, and spiritually to partake of His own body and 
blood, to make prostrations such as only befit the idola- 
trous worshippers of a Chinese emperor ? 

Until the religion of the heart shall have superseded 
formalism, strong as are the obligations which lie upon 
the members of Christ's Church to be at unity among 
themselves, it is idle to expect harmony and concord ; — 
and yet, not till then will the voices of assembled wor- 
shippers swell in one harmonious choir to the gates of 
heaven. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Sunday — The Lobd's Day — ^The Christian Sabbath. 

It would appeax from the pains taken by the author of 
"The Pilgrim's Progress" to establish the pre-eminence 
of the " Lord's Day" over the seventh-day Sabbath of 
the Jews, that more, in his time, were looking back to 
that superseded Sabbath than at present. So that it is 
not from any necessity of the case that I call attention to 
a portion of Bunyan's writings which are little known, 
and which have been published as his " Minor Works," 
but to do him honour, by exhibiting him as a Commen- 
tator on the Bible, who, by the light of the Bible alone, 
has set up the first day of the week as so pre-eminently 
"The Lord's Day" that, reading what he has brought 
together, it would seem impossible to entertain a doubt 
upon the subject. 

Bishop Horsley left three Sermons on Mark ii. 27, — 
" The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath;" but he is at issue with Bunyan respecting 
the primary institution of the Sabbath. Both are alike 
careful to distinguish between positive institutions and 
moral obligations, and agree in considering the former as 
subservient to the latter. " Positive institutions are such 

L 2 
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as, by a solemn appropriation of them to particular occa- 
sions, are understood to denote, or are made use of to 
produce, certain dispositions of the mind towards Grod ; 
and haying no necessary and natural connexion with the 
dictates of that internal monitor, the conscience, they 
seem to have no importance but what they may derive 
from the will of a superior. Still, of the positive insti- 
tutions of religion, whatever sanctity may be derived to 
them from the will of Gt)d, which is the supreme rule 
and proper foundation of human duty, yet we have our 
Lord's authority to say, that the observance of them was 
not the end for which man was created. Man was not 
made for them. Of natural duties, the contrary may be 
affirmed. The acquisition of that virtue which consists 
in the habitual love and practice of tkem is the very 
final cause of man's existence. They were not made for 
man. Their worth is in the things themselves. In 
authority, they are higher than law — ^in time, older than 
creation — ^in worth, more valuable than the universe."* 

With respect to the positive institution of a seventh 
day of rest, Bunyan maintains, that ''although from 
Adam to Moses there is a running law, and a trans- 
gression thereof read of, yet that in all the Scriptures we 
do not read that the breach of the seventh day was 
charged upon man all that time ; and that, consequently, 
the sanction of a seventh day is not moral, but arbitrary; 
moreover, if a seventh day of rest were a law of nature, 
all men by nature would be convinced of the necessity of 
keeping it. Such is not the case. The Gentiles have 

* Honley's Sermoxts, zxil. 193. 
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never reverenced a seventh-day Sabbath, but rather the 

contrary." Bunyan's motive for dwelling so strongly 

on the belief that a seventh day of rest was enjoined on 

the Israelites for the first time from Sinai, was this — 

" that having been confined to the Israelites, and bound 

together with the rites and ceremonies annexed to their 

observance of the Sabbath, it necessarily fell to the 

ground together with them ; and thus left it, in a manner, 

open to our Saviour to establish, as He has done, a day 

of His own. The ministration, in the bowels of which 

the seventh-day Sabbath is found, having now no glory, 

the glory being done away by Christ, the ministration of 

the Spirit, which excels in glory, takes its place. What 

then is the Sabbath of the Gentile churches? This 

Bunyan maintains to be the first day of the week; and 

he establishes his views by such a profusion of texts as 

no other person could command. He considers, that as 

God Himself rested on the seventh day as a signal of 

His having completed His six days' work ; — so Christ, 

having accomplished His work, when He rose from the 

dead, sanctified that day to Himself, and gave it to His 

church to be an everlasting memento of His having done 

so. On this day the Son was begotten of His Father 

from the tomb, and ' became the first fruits of them that 

sleep,' — and shall kings and princes," he exclaims, . 

^^ and great men, set a mark on the day of their birth 

and coronation, and expect their subjects to do them 

high honour on that day, — ^and shall the day on which 

Christ was both begotten and bom be disregarded ? Shall 

Grod, as with His finger, point, and that in the face of the 

world, at this day, saying. Thou art my Son, this day 

L 3 
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have I begotten thee, — and shall not Christians fear, and 
awake from their employments, to worship the Lord on 
this daj ! This day man's redemption was finished. This 
day Jesus revived. This day He was declared to be the 
Son of God with power." 

Hence this day is called the Lord's day. ''I was in 
the Spirit," St. John says,* " on the Lord's day." " Now 
there is nothing," Bunyan remarks, " that he knows to 
have this title but the ' Lord's Supper,' and this day ; 
and since Christians," he adds, ^' count it an abuse to 
allegorize the first, let them be ashamed to fantasticaMze 
the last. The Lord's day is doubtless the day on which 
He rose from the dead ; for from that day to the end of 
the Bible, we find not that He did hang so much as one 
twist of glory upon the old seventh day. On the first 
day of the week, the day on which He rose from the 
dead. He visited his people, both when together and 
apart, over, and over, and over, as both Luke and John 
do testify. On the first day following, the disciple of 
our Lord were congregated to wait upon Him,f — ^ again 
they were within,' — clearly concluding, that they were 
not so on the days between, no, not on the old seventh 
day." 

" Now why," Bunyan asks, " should the Holy Ghost 
thus precisely speak of their assembling together upon 
the first day, if not to confirm us in this, that the Lord 
hath chosen that day for the new Sabbath of His 
church?" "Add to this, that upon Pentecost, which 
was the first day of the week, mention is made of their 

• Rev. i. 10. ♦ John xx. 26. 
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being together again; for Pentecost was always the 
morrow after the Sabbath. But oh ! the glorj that then 
attended them ; never was such a thing done as on that 
day. (Acts ii. 1, 2, 3, 4.) The church was now, as on 
other first days, all with one accord in one place. The 
day of Pentecost was fully come ; the Holy Ghost inti- 
mating that they had left now the seventh-day Sabbath 
to the unbelieving Jews." 

That it was, in fact, the custom of the first churches of 
the Gentiles to come together on the first day to perform 
divine worship to their Lord, is undeniable. "The truth," 
Banyan triumphantly exclaims, ''is, that neither doth 
the Apostle Paul, nor any of his fellows, so much as 
once speak one word in the churches that shows the 
least regard, as to conscience to God, of a seventh-day 
Sabbath more. The resurrection of Christ was on the 
first day, and the riches that we receive thereby ; and 
although the thought of Christ's mercy should be upper- 
most on every day, yet, when the first day of the week is 
fully come, then to-day! this day ! this is the day to be 
warmed ; this day He was begotten from the dead. On 
this day the first saints did find, and after saints do find 
the blessing of {God come down upon them." * 

John Bunyan never did his work by halves. What I 
have presented my readers with are but crumbs from his 
table ; and yet he apologises for his brevity, and promises 
to return to the subject of the Lord's Day. 

''One thing that has moved me," he says, "to this 
work, is the shame that has covered the face of my soul, 

• Banyan's "Minor Workg," p. SOfi. 
L 4 
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when I have thought of the fancies and fictions that are 
growing among professors, and while I see each fiction 
turn itself to a faction, to the loss of that good spirit of 
love, and that oneness that formerly was with good men." 
And he concludes with the following exhortation drawn 
from the well of deep observation and reflection : — " I 
doubt not but some unto whom this book maj come have 
had seal fi'om God, that the first day of the week is to be 
sanctified by the church to Jesus Christ ; not only from 
His testimony, which is, and should be, the ground of 
our practice ; but also, for that the first conviction that 
the Holy Ghost made upon their consciences, to make 
them know that they were sinners, began with themybr 
breaking this Sabbath day, which day, by that same 
Spirit was told them, mas that now called the first day^ 
and not the day before (and the Holy Ghost doth not 
use to begin His work with a lie), which first conviction 
the Spirit has followed so close with other things tending 
to complete the same work, that the soul from so good a 
beginning could not rest until it found rest in Christ. 
Let this, then, to such be a second token that the Lord^s 
Day is by them to be kept in commemoration of their 
Lord and His resurrection, and of what He did on this day 
for their salvation. Amen." 

Here I might likewise conclude, but having associated 
Bishop Horsley with John Bunyan, I must, in justice to 
the former, subjoin the following quotation from the first 
of the bishop's three Sermons on the Sabbath. 

^'That men should assemble at stated seasons for the 
public worship of God, all must perceive to be a duty 
who acknowledge that a creature endowed with the high 
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faculties of reason and intelligence owes to his Maker 
public expressions of homage and adoration ; but that 
the assembly should recur every seventh, rather than 
every sixth, or every eighth day, no sanctity of the 
seventh more than of the sixth or eighth persuades. The 
particular sanctity of the rite in use proceeds solely from 
our Lord's appointment. The same may be said of 
baptism. A rite by which new converts should be ad- 
mitted into the church, and the children of Christian 
parents from their earliest infancy devoted to Christ's 
service in their riper age, is of evident propriety. But 
our Lord's solemn injunction of its constant use consti- 
tutes the particular propriety of the rite enjoined. 

^'In like manner, whatever may be said about the 
umnutable distinctions of right and wrong, and the 
eternal fitness of things, it should seem that the will of 
God is the true foundation of moral obligation. Never- 
thelessy there is not the same value attached to positive 
as to natural duties. Our Lord told His disciples that 
unless their righteousness should exceed the righteous- 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees, they should in nowise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. Of moral duties, — 
duties,!. 6., of inherent and immutable propriety, — ^it were 
not true to say that they are made for man, man was 
made for them. They are analogous to the moral at- 
tributes of the Deity Himself. The more that any man 
is fixed in the habitual love and practice of them, the 
more the image of God in that man is perfected. The 
positive duties of religion, on the other hand, are no 
otherwise pleasing to God than as they are beneficial to 
man, by enlivening the flame of genuine religion in his 

L 5 
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heart ; man, therefore, was not made for these, but these 
were made for man. Nevertheless, they are appointed 
f(N* the salutary influence which the Maker of man fore- 
sees they are likely to have upon his life and conduct. 
To neglect them, therefore, is to neglect the means which 
Infinite Wisdom has condescended to provide for the 
security of our future condition, and the consequence of 
such neglect a total profligacy of manners, hardness of 
heart, and contempt of Grod's word and commandments." 

And now, having done some small measure of justice 
to John Bunyan, and Bishop Horsley, on the subject of 
the Christian Sabbath, I am desirous of making my 
readers acquainted with '^ The Practical Sabbatarian ; or, 
Sabbath-Holiness crowned with Superlative Happiness." 
By John Wells, minister of the Gospel. 

But first let George Herbert, the friend of Izaak Wal- 
ton, sing of Sunday : — 

» 

'* The Sundays of man's life. 
Threaded together on Time's string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious King ; 
On Sundays heaven's door stands ope ; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife ; 
More plentiful than hope." — Geokgb Hbbbest. 

The "Practical Sabbatarian" of John Wells is beyond 
compare the most valuable treatise on the Sabbath in the 
English language; yet, to the disgrace of the present 
dav it is so scarce a book that a copy of it cannot with- 
out difficulty be obtained. The copy in my possession 
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was printed in 1668, in small quarto, containing nearly 
eight hundred pages in small type closely printed. 

The treatise is divided into fifty-five chapters, each of 
which is itself a storehouse of practical piety upheld by 
the solemnity of the Lord's day. The quotations and 
references to the sacred Scriptures, to the writings of the 
Fathers, and to other church worthies, are innumerable ; 
but what constitutes the particular merit of the work is, 
that notwithstanding nearly eight hundred pages are 
allotted to one subject, and that the subject is treated 
closely and logically, there is so much sprightliness of 
imagination combined with the deep current of thought 
and inquiry, that there is not only no dullness, but so 
great a variety of matter and argument, that every page 
is fresh and new. 

It is worthy of remark that, at the time when the 
Prince of Wales is said to be going to reside for some 
months at the University of Bonn, the gratifying infor- 
mation has been afforded us of the improved tone of 
religion in Grermany. Bonn is the University in which 
the memorialist of Perthes,* I believe his own son, resides 
as a professor. That he is an influential person, wherever 
he resides, cannot be doubted ; and there is abundant 
evidence in the memoir with which he has favoured us, 
that not only rationalism, but the most formidable of its 
phases, unitarianism, is giving way to the returning light 
of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, both 
Ood and man. We may now, therefore, even in Grerman 
company, venture to speak in terms of eulogy of John 

• Page 212. 
L 6 
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Wells; or make the following quotation £rom StiUingfleet's 
*' Origines Sacrse " in testimony of the debt due to 
England from all who would uphold the Bible as the 
" Word of God.*' 

*^ Though the light of nature may dictate much to us of 
the benignity and goodness of the Divine Nature ; yet no 
foundation can be gathered thence of God's readiness to 
pardon offenders, which, being an act of grace, must be 
alone discovered by His will. The sun, moon, and stars, 
are not such itinerant preachers as to unfold unto us the 
whole counsel and will of Gt>d in reference to man's 
acceptance with God upon repentance. It is not every 
star in the firmament can do that which the star once did 
to the wise men — ^lead them to Christ. The sun in the 
heavens is no parhelius to the Sun of Righteousness. 
Admirable things are to be found in the volume of 
creation; but the name of Christ is not legible there. 
The work of redemption is not engraven on the works of 
Providence ; if it had been, a particular divine revelation 
had been unnecessary, and the Apostles were sent on a 
needless errand, which the world had understood without 
their preaching, viz., that God was in Christ reconciling 
the y^orld unto Himself, not imputing to men their 
trespasses, and hath committed to them the ministry of 
reconciliation. 

" Now, is not this an inestimable benefit we enjoy by the 
Scriptures, that therein we understand what God himself 
hath discovered of His own nature and perfections, and of 
His readiness to pardon sin, upon the gracious terms of 
faith and repentance, and* that which necessarily follows 
from these two, — hearty and sincere obedience. 
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" The world was nearly lost in disputes concerning the 
nature, condition, and immortality of the soul, before 
divine revelation was made known to mankind by the 
Gospel of Christ; but life and immortality were brought 
to light by the Gospel, and the future state of the soul of 
man, not discovered in an uncertain Flatonical way, but 
Mrith the greatest light and evidence fxom that God who 
hath the supreme disposal of souls, and therefore best 
knows and understands them. The Scriptures plainly 
and fully reveal a judgment to come, in which God will 
judge the secrets of all hearts, when every one must give 
an account of their stewardship here. The true original 
of all that disorder and discomposure which is in the soul 
of man, is only fully given us in the Word of God. What 
a great discovery is this of the faithfulness of God to the 
world, that He suffers not men to undo themselves without 
letting them know of it beforehand, that they might 
avoid it. 

^'In human philosophy, fragments of purer metal are 
scattered amidst abundance of dross and impure ore. In 
the Scriptures we have whole wedges of gold, the same 
vein of purity and holiness running through the whole 
book. Hence it is called ' the form of sound words ; ' here 
have been no hucksters to corrupt and mix their own 
inventions with divine truths. 

" The Scriptures contain a covenant of grace, on the 
transactions between God and man, in order to his eternal 
happiness. They contain the Magna Charta of heaven, 
an act of pardon with the royal assent of heaven, a 
proclamation of good-will from God towards men. What 
other records are there in the world which can in the 
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least vie with the Scriptures as to the giving so just 
account of all the transactions between Gk)d and man 
from the foundation of the world; which give us all the 
steps, methods, and ways, whereby Grod hath made known 
his mind and will to the world, in order to man's eternal 
salvation.* 

" The church of Rome, by prohibiting the Scriptures 
to the vulgar, manifestly stands liable to that charge of 
our Saviour, Luke xi. 52, * Ye have taken away the key 
of knowledge,' and by allowing the common people no 
more Scripture than what she affords them in her sermons 
and private manuals, keeps it in her power to impose on 
them what she pleases. She puts forward the dangers 
of allowing the Scriptures to the vulgar, which she 
accuses as the spring of all sects, schisms, and heresies. 
But 'tis not generally true, that sects, schisms, and 
heresies are owing to this liberty ; all ecclesiastical 
history shows us, that they were not illiterate laymen, 
but the learned clerks who were usually the broachers of 
heresies. And, indeed, many of them were so subtil and 
aerial, as could never have been forged .in grosser brains, 
but were founded* not on Scriptures merely mistaken, but 
racked and distorted with nice criticisms, and querks of 
logic, as several of the ancients complain. So that if the 
abuse infers a forfeiture of the use, the learned have of 
all others the least title to the sacred Scriptures, which had 
better, therefore, be taken from them also, and confined 
^ the infallible chair." ^ 

• Stllllngfleet*s "Origlnes Sacrae," 7th Edit., ch. vi.— Of the Excellency of the 
Sacred Scriptures, 
t " Whole Duty of Man."— On the gift of the lively oracles of God. 
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Of the incomparable treasure of the Holy Scriptures ; 
with a prayer for the true use of the same. From 
the Bible. Imprinted at London, 1599 : — 

" Here is the spring where waters flowe 
To quench oar heate of sinne ; 
Here is de tree where trath doth grow, * 

To leade our lives therein. 

Here is de judge that stints the strife. 

When men's devices faile ; 
Here is the bread that feedes the life, 

That death cannot asaaile. 

The tidings of salvation deare 

Come to our eares from hence ; 
The fortresse of our faith is here. 

And shielde of our defence. 

Then be not like the hogge that hath 

A pearle at his desire. 
And takes more pleasure in the trough 

And wallowing in the mire. 

Beade not this booke in anj case. 

But with a single eje: 
Beade not but first desire God's grace, 

To understand thereby. 

Fray still in faith, with this respect, 

To fructifie therein, 
That.knowledge may bring this efifect. 

To mortifie thy sinne. 

Then happy thou in all thy life, 

Whatso to thee befalles ; 
Yea, double happie shalt thou be. 

When God by death thee calls." 
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^' O9 Gratious God and most mercifull Father, which hast 
vouchsafed us the rich and precious jewell of thy holy 
word, assist us with thj Spirit, that it may be written in 
our hearts to our everlasting comfort, to reform us, to 
renew us according to thine own image, to build us up, 
and edifie us into the perfect building of thy Christ, 
sanctifying and encreasing in us all heavenly vertues. 
Graunt this, O heavenly Father, for Jesus Christ's sake, 
— ^Amen." 

The following address of M. Guizot at a Meeting of 
the Protestant Bible Society, held last year at Paris, 
must be felt to be another gratifying sign of the present 
times. 

" Gentlemen, — Called by your suffrages to the honour 
of presiding over your society, I have nothing new to tell 
you respecting its proceedings. You will hear the report 
of your committee on its labours, by which you will per- 
ceive that its activity continues and developes itself 
without any innovations, casualty, or clamour. I do not 
mean that our society attracts no attention ; on the con- 
trary, its merits are discussed, it is attacked, and the 
wisdom and efficacy of its works are questioned. It does 
reply to those attacks, and refrains from discussion 
or defending itself. Averse to all controversy, it remains 
silent and acts. Is it solely actuated by moderation, 
prudence, fear of the struggle, or hesitation to engage in 
it ? No, gentlemen, a higher and more Christian motive 
directs our conduct. We place faith, entire faith, on the 
one hand, in the divine origin and the divine inspiration 
of the holy books, and on the other, in their efficacious 
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action and their salatary influence over the human soul. 
Those two convictions, those two faiths, are intimately 
connected with each other. How is it possible not to 
believe in the moral efficacy of the Old and New 
Testament, when we believe in their divine inspiration ? 
How is it possible not to confide in their influence over 
man when we believe that they emanate from God ? K 
you encounter anywhere doubts as to the moral efficacy 
of the holy books, hesitation or indifference to propagate 
them among men, you may be certain that faith and 
confidence in their divine inspiration is wanting or 
tottering. Whoever believes God to be present, and 
acting, and speaking in those books, cannot but wish that 
men should assist at that presence of God, hear that 
voice of God, and feel its eflect in their soul. We are 
aware of the difficulties that may arise from the reading 
and study of the holy books, and of the bad use that 
may be made of a number of passages and recitals. We 
know the obscurities, the problems which the learned 
may meet with in them, and the inconveniences which 
prudent persons may anticipate from them. But those 
are mere embarrassments of human science and conditions 
of human infirmity. Above those embarrassments and 
inconveniences rises and soars the divine character of the 
holy books, the divine spirit which fills and animates 
them. The meaning is sometimes obscure, — difficult to 
understand and explain ; but God is everywhere present 
— God is everywhere to be seen, heard, and felt; and 
through all the obscurities, all the difficulties to be met 
with, the continual spectacle of the presence and action 
of Grod, the constant sound of His voice cannot fail to 
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strike, move, enlighten, and command mankind. Facts 
confirm that confidence of faith. Whether we consider 
the history of nations or the private life of individuals, 
the moral efficacy and salutary power of the holy books 
glowingly manifest themselves. Undoubtedly, even among 
nations where it is most assiduous and general, the reading 
of the holy books has not the effect of stifling the bad 
passions of men ; it does not obviate all errors and faults. 
Man remains full of weakness and vice, even when con- 
scious of the presence of God. But the habitual reading of 
the holy books preserves nations from the greatest perils ; 
it prevents them from forgetting God. It has this advan- 
tage — ^that God remains for them, not an idea, a name, a 
system of philosophy, a riddle ; but the real and living 
God under whose eyes they constantly live, amid the 
struggles and casualties of this world. Beligion and 
Christian faith have been and are still most ardently and 
obstinately attacked. What efforts have been made, and 
are still making — how many books, serious or frivolous, 
clever or scurrilous, have been and are still circulated 
for the purpose of destroying religion ! Where has that 
fearful struggle been maintained with the greatest energy 
and success ? Where has Christian faith been better de- 
fended ? It was where the reading of the holy books was 
a general and assiduous practice, in churches, in the 
interior of families, and in solitary meditation. It is the 
Bible that contends and triumphs most efficiently in the 
war between incredulity and faith. As to its action over 
isolated individuals, over the human soul, what period 
offers us a more striking instance of it than the present ? 
We lately accompanied M, Adolphe Monod to his last 
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abode. In the profound and general grief of those present 
could be seen a profound and general sentiment of the 
magnitude of the loss. That sentiment is the measure of 
the influence exercised bj M. Monod over souls, and, if 
I may use an expression conveying my whole thought, 
of his Christian power. How did he acquire that power ? 
Was it solely by his talent, his character, and devotedness 
to his mission ? No doubt, his talent, his character, and 
indefatigable devotedness had a share in his strong action 
over souls ; but he derived it principally from his pro- 
found and active faith in the Bible, his constant and 
ardent study of the holy books, and the continual an4 
constant use he made of them. He spoke of them and 
explained them incessantly, and was indefatigable in 
preaching the Word of God. He began by testing 
himself, and on himself, the power of that word. He also 
had his weaknesses, his languor, and his internal con- 
flicts. It was with the aid of the holy books, by living 
assiduously with the Old and New Testament, that he 
overcame those perturbations of the soul and life. The 
holy books produced on his hearers the same effect they 
had had on himself. The object of one of his flrst works, 
Lucile, was principally to keep the Bible continually 
open before Christians. This was the real source of his 
power over their souls. He would be the first to tell you 
80^ if yon could still hear his voice. That other excellent 
Christian, whose memory and virtues will long live in 
this temple, M. Yerny, had likewise derived from the 
same source that moral authority, that penetrating influ- 
ence which you have all so oflen felt. Those two great 
Christians pursued the same course. May they long 
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temain united in our affection, respect, and regret, as 
they were united in their faith and their labours I They 
have left us. God has called them off, no doubt because 
they had sufficiently accomplished their task in this 
world. Although they achieved a great deal, an im* 
mensity still remains to be achieved, and they are no 
longer with us. But we possess the holy books, in the 
name of which they spoke. Let us continue to place our 
faith in them, and to circulate them, as they did. The 
Bible will speak for them, for all and to all." 

What is it, in fact, that constitutes the charm and 
value of the Prayer-book of the Church of England, if it 
be not that her Morning and Evening Services, her 
Prayers, her Praises and Thanksgivings, her Sacramental 
Offices, her Matrimonial, and her sublime Burial, service, 
are composed for the most part in the very words, and 
breathe the very spirit of the Bible ?* 

The fundamental articles upon which missionaries, 
claiming in common the name of Christian, are bound to 
meet» are the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the 
Apostles' Creed (the interpolated clause relative to the 
descent into hell being omitted), and the two Sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord's Supper. 

The circulation of the Bible is the main object of the 
Reformed Church in all its branches. Thus only, when 
the dreadful storm which has burst over India shall have 
cleared away, wiU the Sun of Righteousness rise with 
unwonted glory ; the subtle Brahmin turn from his gross 

* I am far from thinking that the two last might not be made more generally 
welcome by the omission of some few passages; and bo I percelye, from inspecting 
their Frayer-book, the American Episcopalians have thongbt. 
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superstitioiis ; and the still more cruel, fierce, and am- 
bitioiis Mahomedan learn to recognise a plurality of 
Persons in that One impersonal Being which he now 
ignorantlj adores, and substitute for his pretended pro- 
phet a Saviour and Redeemer. 

All sound Protestants must rejoice to think that a 
Christian Temple is about to be erected at Constanti- 
nople, within the walls of which neither molten nor 
graven image will be set up ; nor saints, not even the 
blessed Virgin, be addressed in prayer, and where the 
ministers and pastors of the flock, scorning to turn to an 
imaginary east, will recite, so that all may hear, the 
words of a creed in which aU are interested, and in which 
all are required to join. 

" There is one practice which there is reason to believe 
has been adopted in more than one church of this diocese, 
and which is so devoid of reason in itself, and so unsup- 
ported by any rubric or canon of the church, that I 
cannot omit adverting to it as demanding the most 
marked reprehension. The practice alluded to, is that 
of the minister turning his back upon the congregation 
while reading the solemn services of our church. There 
are two objections to this practice ; the first is, that it 
prevents the minister from being heard by his congrega- 
tion — no slight objection, certainly, when it is recollected 
how many of a congregation, in a rural parish especially, 
are either without Prayer-books, or unable to read them. 
The second is, that it can only be founded upon the 
Romish notion, that the officiating minister prays for^ 
and not Totth^ his congregation." * 

* A Charge addreesed to Candidates for Deacons' and Priests' Orders, by Henry, 
Lord Bishop of Worcester. 
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The Bishop of Durham^ in his recent " Primary Visi- 
tation-Charge," which is throughout moderate and judi- 
cious, after briefly referring to the pending controversy 
respecting the interpretation of the 29th Article, expressed 
his conviction that the doctrine of the church might be 
summed up in the words of Hooker : " The real presence 
of Christ's body and blood was not to be sought for in 
the sacrament, but in the worthy receiver of the saera-^ 
ment." And, at the conclusion of his charge, his lordship 
expresses his satisfaction that the peace of the diocese 
had not been disturbed by the revival of ritual extrava- 
gances or obsolete rites. 

In addition to the above gratifying evidence of good 
sense in the bosom of our church, the following letter of 
" An Aberdeenshire Incumbent" will show that it is not 
confined to the church on this side the Tweed: — 

To THE Editor op "The Times." 

" June 2, 1857. 

" Sir, — In your notice, on Saturday last, of the election 
of a bishop for the diocese of Aberdeen, it was stated 
that the rev. gentleman chosen was understood to belong 
to the * Evangelical ' party. 

« To this epithet, in its just and original significance, 
no clergyman, and no Christian, can possibly object. 

" As, however, the term has sometimes been technically 
limited, I may, perhaps, be permitted to explain that the 
bishop elect is characterized by his afiection for what our 
older divines used to call * the moderation of the Church 
of England,' by a consequent distaste for theological 
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extremes of any kind, hj a large-minded love of con- 
ciliation and forbearance, and hj a wish, in his own words 
of last week, to be neither named nor known as ' a party 
man/ 

"An Aberdeenshire Incumbent." 

It is very much the fashion of the present day to claim 
indalgence for individual Roman Catholics, particularly 
of the higher classes, who, being well-bred, are care- 
ful to keep out of sight the fetters which hang about 
them ; and, no doubt, it is desirable that, in the promis- 
cuous intercourse of the world, a general courteous de- 
meanour should be maintained./ But can we ever forget, 
that, when Papal Home was dominant, to differ was to 
die— die miserably— die at the stake, like Giordano 
Bruno,* whose vigorous mind was struggling after truth 
in the midst of Roman superstitions ? Now-a-days there 
is no excuse in England for the perseverance of educated 
Roman Catholics in error. A new edition was published, 
a year or two since, of the *' Life of Bernard Gilpin," 
which, notwithstanding its singular merit, had been 
allowed to drop out of the list of books of the Christian 
Bjiowledge Society. It would seem to be impossible for 
any dispassionate seeker after truth to follow him through 
the mazes of Romanism into the open day, and not hail 
the advent of Christian light and liberty ; and perhaps it 
is a favourable omen for both parties that, just now, high 
and low churchmen are alike trying to shift from their 
own shoulders the perversions to Romanism which have 

* Early Years, vol. i. p. 195. 
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recently disgraced the Protestant Church of England. 
But this is a tender point upon which it is the less neces- 
sary for me to dwell, as it has been so sensibly discussed, 
and driven home to the parties implicated, by Mr. Bonamy 
Price.* Still it is unaccountable how it can have come 
to pass, that any clergymen of the Church of England 
are capable of descending from their high position and 
calling, and of lessening, if not forfeiting, their claim to 
the esteem and confidence of their flocks, by substituting 
formal appliances and frivolous practices for the breath- 
ings of the Holy Spirit in their hearts. 

There never was a time when the Protestant mind of 
this country was required to assume a more manly and 
loftier tone than at the present day, when philosophers 
and men of science are sifting to the utmost — not so much 
the foundations of our faith — not so much whether the 
Scriptures do in reality contain the words of eternal 
life, — as the manner in which they are dealt vdth by 
ministers of the Gospel. The Christian religion. Bishop 
Seeker has well remarked, is not a system of speculative 
opinions, nor a ritual of forms and ceremonies, but of 
holiness such as becomes the redeemed of the Lord. 
Whilst, therefore, we look as fallen creatures to the re- 
demption which is in Christ Jesus, we must, by prayer 
and supplication, strive to be pure even as He is pure ; 
and thus only shall we be able to throw a light before us 
which may penetrate the darkness of heathenism and 
spread the religion of a crucified Redeemer over the 
world. Unless faith and holiness go together we name 

* Abglo-Catholic Theoiy, p. 11. 
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the name of Christ to little purpose. We shall soon 
have a more responsible task than ever to perform as 
Christian masters of a fallen race of heathen idolaters 
in India, and the question, How ought we to proceed 
with them ? is uppermost. To attempt to force them to 
come in, would be to follow the example of apostate 
Bome whenever she has had the power to persecute. 
Neither will it be wise to confine ourselves henceforward 
to the gentle arts of persuasion, as our laborious mission- 
aries have so long been doing, not altogether, perhaps, 
in vain ; but with results more conducive to the recovery 
of our backsHding fellow-countrymen, than to the con- 
version of the heathens around them. These will now 
be taught a lesson — that the God in whom their con- 
querors trust has not forsaken them, great and deserving 
of punishment as their sins have been, whilst their own 
deities are powerless in their defence. Strong, therefore, 
in the goodness of our cause, and knowing on whom we 
depend, and with the sure word of prophecy in our 
favour as the descendants of Japhet, let the prostrate 
Brahmin see that the precepts and promises of the Gospel 
are irrespective of castes, and that there is but one God 
and Father of us all, who has made Himself known to us 
in the Bible as our Creator and Redeemer. A scheme 
illustrative of man in his original perfection, and in his 
f&llen state, and which, whilst it breaks down the par- 
tition wall, lifts all alike, will be welcomed by all as the 
plank is welcomed by the shipwrecked mariner, to waft 
him to a safe port. 

The Cross must be the Christian warrior's sole ensign. 
Brotherly love, emanating from the love of God, his 
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abiding watchword. The religion of the heart, tested by 
its proper fruits, and not disfigored bj Pharisaical as- 
sumptions or childish ceremonies^ but manlj and sincere, 
must indicate the master in whose service he is engaged. 
Before Christian warriors of this stamp, not the sabtle 
Brahmin only, but the Mahomedan and Papal impostor 
would alike quail; and we should soon catch a first 
glimpse of that millennial period, when, figuratiyelj speak* 
ing, the wolf will lie down with the lamb ; and when, 
literally, "swords shall be beaten into ploughshares^ 
and spears into pruning hooks ; nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall thej learn war anj 
more.^ (Is. ii. 4.) Nevertheless, this globe of ours is not 
destined to be man's abiding-place. Amidst the neces- 
sary obscurity of the "Book of the Revelation of St. 
John the Divine," this is apparent, that there will be a 
final struggle brought about by a final revolt, when Satan 
will make a last unsuccessful effort ; and that the catas- 
trophe which is to issue in the coming of our Lord to 
judgment will be as sudden as it will be conclusive. As 
God at first spake the word, and the work of Creation 
began, so He will again speak the word, and all things 
will come to an end. 

" They shall perish, but Thou, O God, shalt endure." 
^' Of old hast Thou laid the foundation of the earth ; and 
the heavens are the work of Thy hands. They shall 
perish, but Thou shaJt endure; yea, all of them shfdl 
wax old like a garment ; as a vesture shalt Thou change 
them, and they shall be changed ; but Thou art the same, 
and Thy years shall have no end." (Ps. cii. 25^ &c.) 

Well may we exclaim : " Lord, what is man, that 
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Thon are mindful of him ? or the Son of Man, that Thou 
visitest him." (Heb. ii. 6.) 

Who is there that can answer this question without 
appesding to the Bible ? and I cannot better vindicate my 
high commendation of the author of "A Complete Con- 
cordance to the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament," than by inserting what he has said of 
them. 

" The inspired writings of the Old and New Testaments 
are called The Scriptures, The Bible, or The Booh, by 
way of eminence and distinction, because they far excel 
all other books; for, (1) They contain the whole will of 
Grod necessary to be known for our salvation. (2) They 
contain that wisdom which is far above all the wisdom 
of the world. (I Cor. ii. 7.) (3) They were inspired by 
the Holy Ghost. (2 Tim. iii. 16. ; 2 Pet. i. 21 .) (4) They 
were penned by the most excellent of men for wisdom 
and holiness, as Moses, David, Solomon, the prophets, 
apostles, and evangelists. (5) They are most perfect, 
pure, deep, and immutable, and contain all things neces- 
sary for faith and practice. (Ps. xix. 7; 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17; 
1 Pet. i. 23.) (6) No writings or scriptures but these 
bring such glory to God, or have such an efficacy in con- 
verting a soul. (Ps. xix. 7, 8; Heb. iv. 12.) (7) Though 
these books were written by divers men in divers ages, 
yet there is as great harmony in them as if they had been 
written by one man."* 

* Craden, yoce Scriptures. 
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HYMN* 

^Jjol when the radiant orix^dBj 
Has sunk beneath the skies. 
The twinkling stars, in bright azraj. 
Soon greet onr searching ejesw 

And first a watchlnl evening star 
Heralds its Maker's fame. 

Whilst others, peering from afiir, 
Th' assembling host proclaim. 

Fast spreading o'er th' etherial yanlt 
They all and each take part. 

Differing in glorj, to exalt 
The transport of the heart. 

'Tis thus the word of God is read 
With CYcr growing light, 

'TUl glories numberless are shed 
On the enraptured sight.' 



»t 



• WellB' " Practical Sabbatarian," p. 114. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER. 

It was not until the word " Finis " had been, in my mind, 
affixed to this volume, that Miller's ** Testimony of the 
Bocks " fell in my way ; and I have been upon the whole 
so much interested in the perusal of it, that I have re- 
sumed my pen to add another Chapter. 

It is exceedingly satisfactory to find any one so well 
acquainted with the arcana of Geology as Mr. Miller, a 
most decided opponent of that system of development 
which would give to man no definite place in creation. 
Such conjectural matters as the greater or less univer* 
sality of the Noachic Deluge, — the manner in which the 
existing varieties of the human race may have been 
brought about, consistently with the revealed origin of 
mankind, — the metonymies of Scripture, — and so on, are 
points upon which there will continue to be a diversity 
of opinion ; and, provided they do not disturb the faith of 
the Christian, they are of little importance. They may 
fairly engage the researches of the natural historian ; and 
in no respect does Mr. Miller appear to have drawn a 
clearer or more correct line than in that of the separation 
between the divine work of creation, known only, as to 
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its origin and details, to the Creator ; and the capacity, 
given to man, of studying the work itself, and his connec- 
tion with it in regard to his own rational responsi- 
bilities.* 

" The passages," Mr. Miller tells us, " in which the 
history of creation is recorded, give no intimation what- 
ever of their own history; f and so we are left to balance 
the probabilities regarding the mode and form in which 
they were originally revealed, and found our own ultimate 
conclusions respecting them on evidence, not direct, but 
circumstantial." ^ He has well vindicated the fact — ^that, 
between the word and the works of God, there can be no 
real discrepancies ; and accordingly, that the inferences of 
our higher geologists do not militate against those of our 
higher theologians. 

" What, viewed as a whole, is the prominent charac- 
teristic of geologic history, or of that corresponding his- 
tory of creation which forms the grandly-fashioned 
vestibule of the sacred volume ? Of both alike the lead- 
ing characteristic is progress. In both alike we find an 
upward progress from dead matter to the humbler forms 
of vitality, and from thence to the higher. And after 
great cattle and beasts of the earth had, in due order, 
succeeded inanimate plants, sea monsters, and moving 



* Ko one quarrels with Baoon'8 advice—" not to read the Bible as a work of 
philosophical instmctiony bat of the revelation of religions matters beyond oar 
Imowledge, v.c. to learn from Qenesis only how the world was created by God, and 
to study geology without reflarence to Mo8es.'*~p. 193. The real ground of com- 
plaint is, that such ignorance of facts is imputed to Moses, as serves to impugn the 
oitlre evidence of his inspiration. 

t Mr. Miller will recollect that in this consists the very essence of inspiration. 

i Miller's " Testimony of the Bocks," p. 159. 
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creatures that had life, the moral agent, man, enters upon 
the scene. Freyious to his appearance on earth, each 
succeeding elevation in the long upward march had been 
a result of creation. The creative fiat went forth, and 
dead matter came into existence. The creative fiat went 
forth, and plants, with the lower animal forms, came into 
existence. The creative fiat went forth, and the ovipa- 
rous animals — birds and reptiles — came into existence. 
The creative fiat went forth, and the Tnfl.nnmifp.rnng 
animals— cattle and beasts of the earth — came into 
existence. And, finally, last in the series, the creative 
fiat went forth, and responsible, immortal man, came into 
existence." * " Thus, in the history of the earth which we 
inhabit, molluscs, fishes, reptiles, mammals, had, each in 
succession, their periods of vast duration ; and then the 
human period began, — ^the period of a fellow-worker with 
Grod, created in Gk>d'8 own image. The geologist, in 
those tables of stone which form his records, finds no 
example of dynasties once passed away, again returning 
—-the dynasty of the future is to have glorified man for 
its inhabitant ; but it is to be the dynasty — ' the king- 
dom^ — ^not of glorified man in the image of God, but of 
Grod himself in the form of man. In the doctrine of the 
two conjoined natures, human and divine, and in the fur- 
ther doctrine that the terminal dynasty is to be peculiarly 
the dynasty of Sim in whom the natures are united, we 
find that required progression beyond which progress 
cannot go. We find the point of elevation never to be 
exceeded meetly coincident with the final period never to 

• Miller's " Testimony of the Rocks,'* p. inS. 
M 4 
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be terminated, — ^the infinite in height harmoniously 
associated with the eternal in duration. Creation and the 
Creator meet at one point, and in one person. The long 
ascending line from dead matter to man has been a pro- 
gress Godwards, — not an asymptotical progress, but 
destined from the beginning to furnish a point of union ; 
and, occupying that point as true God and true man, — as 
Creator and created, — we recognise the adorable monarch 
of all the future!"* 

Now to me nothing is more painful than to have to 
point out the devious course of a philosopher so 
instructive in his general facts and inferences as Mr. 
Miller. Having dwelt on the progress of creation through 
the different stages to its termination in man, and having 
shown that one mind only can have been at work from 
the beginning ; and having thrown Ught on many dark 
points in the natural history of man, he unhappily 
betrays a total misconception of the scheme of human 
redemption, inasmuch as he makes the God-man, and 
not the triune God, the adorable monarch of all the 
future, when time shall be no more. 

But, having already entered fully on a refutation of 
this heretical doctrine, requiring only for its refutation 
that our attention should be called to the real truth pro- 
claimed in the Bible, and so inherent in the doctrine of 
" The Fall " and of human redemption, that the Bible is 
not the Bible without it, I wiU here merely observe, that 
Mr. Miller overlooks the fact, that the perfect correspon- 
dence which he has so convincingly shown to exist 

* Miller's " Testimony of the Rocks," p. 166. 
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between the works and word of God is conclusiyo cvid<M\co 
of the pre-existence of an omnipotent and omni^cionl 
Being, as a first cause, of whose mysterious nature wt> 
know no more than he has been pleased to reveal to u$ 
in the Bible. Thence we learn that, whatever may bo 
our likeness to Him in regard to a Aituro etoruity of 
existence, or our capacity for heavenly things, wo o\vi> dll^ 
after the forfeiture incurred by our first parents, to tUAl 
redeeming love implied in the sacrifice of His only 
begotten Son, the lamb slain from the beginning of t)\o 
world. Now it must be apparent, on right n>Hootioiu 
that the God-man — the Son of God by eternal birth* 
right, and the son of man by his assumption of humanity^ 
in order to restore a fallen world by the vicarious saorU 
fice of Himself rendered amenable, as man, to death,— it 
must, I repeat, be apparent that so mysterious an oinlina- 
tion implies a work begun, continued, and endod, so as 
to leave the ^* first great cause " of all things the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. The same eternal 
essence — the triune God of Christians. 

To suppose, with Mr. Miller, that we, His creatures^ 
are ever to become partakers jointly with His eternal 
Son, of His inherent divinity, for no better reason than 
that we are instruments of progression in His hands for 
His pre-ordained purposes, being at the same time pro* 
bationary and responsible agents, is to confound the 
creature with the Creator, and to lose sight of all the 
Bible reveals to us of the Father's justice, the Son's 
redeeming love, and the sanctifying infiuences of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Nothing can be better written than Mr. Miller's Lec- 
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ture on the progressive stages of creation, with its 
appropriate termination in a seventh day of rest That 
creation should cohninate in man, made after God's own 
image, is so consonant with our highest conceptions of 
His majesty, power, and goodness, that it is a point of 
knowledge to which we might almost have been expected 
to attain by a right use even of oar natural faculties. 
With man the work of creation ceased. What is to 
follow — ^but etemitv, with its awful eventualities ? 

What Mr. Miller likewise says of the decadency and 
final disappearance from the face of the earth, of different 
races of the human family, is well entitled to consider- 
ation ; for, humanly speaking, it is not to be imagined 
that poor degenerate beings who possess the merest animal 
characteristics of the human species, with scarcely a 
scintillation of the lamp of reason within them, should be 
equally heirs of immortality with their more favoured 
congeners, or amenable to the same tribunal with them, 
at the last day. Is there anything in Scripture so precise 
on this point as to make it imperative on us to believe 
that there can be moral responsibility vdthout the capa- 
city of discerning between right and wrong ? Even 
when the capacity for instruction remains, St Paul puts 
the question, " How shall they believe in Him of whom 
they have not heard ?" (Rom. x. 14.) 

" In the backwoods of America, in Southern Africa, 
in Australia, and in the Polynesian Islands, the old 
Adamic type has been asserting its superiority, and anni- 
hilating before it the degraded races. But, taking into 
account merely the aboriginal varieties, it seems to be 
a general rule, that the further we remove in any direc- 
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tion firom the Adamic centre, the. more animalized and 
sunk do we find the varioas tribes or races. Contrary 
to the conceptions of the assertors of the development 
hypothesis, we ascertain, as we proceed, that the course 
is not one of progression from the low to the high, bat 
of descent from the high to the low. 

^'Passing northwards, we meet, where the Uchen- 
covered land projects into the frozen ocean, with the 
diminutive Laps, squat, ungraceful, with their flat 
features surmounted by pyramidal skulls of small capacity, 
and, as a race, unfitted for the arts either of peace or war. 
We meet also with the timid Namollas,* with noses so 
flat as to be scarce visible in the women and children of 
the race; and with the swarthy Kamtschatkans, with 
their broad faces, protuberant bellies, and thin, ill-formed 
legs. Passing southwards, we come to the negro tribes, 
with their sooty skins, broad noses, thick lips, &c. And 
then we find ourselves among the squalid Hottentots, 
repulsively ugly, and begrimmed with filth ; or the still 
more miserable Bushmen. Passing eastwards, after taking 
leave of the Persian and Indian branches of the Cauca- 
sian race, we meet with the squat Mongolian, with his 
high cheek-bones set on a broad face, and his compressed, 
unintellectual, pig-like eyes ; or encounter, in the Indian 
Archipelago or the Australian interior, the pitiably low 
Alforian races, with their narrow retreating foreheads, 
slim, feeble limbs, and baboon-like faces. Or, finally, 
passing westwards^ we find the large-jawed, copper- 
coloured Indians of the New World, vigorous in some of 

* Who are theee ? 
M 6 
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the northern tribes as animals, though feeble as men, but 
gradaallj sinking in Southern Africa, as among the wild 
Caribs or spotted Araucans ; till, at the extremity of the 
continent we find, naked and shivering among their 
snows, the hideous, small-ejed, small-limbed, flat-headed 
Fuegians, perhaps the most wretched of human creatures. 
All these are but lapsed varieties from the original 
Caucasian tjpe. Many of them, as races, are hopelessly 
lost, for all experience serves to show, that when a tribe 
of men falls below a certain level, it cannot come into 
competition with civilised man, pressing outwards from 
his old centres to possess the earth, without becoming 
extinct before him. Sunk, as in the forests of America, 
in Van Diemen's Land, in New South Wales, and among 
the Bushmen of the Cape, the experience of more than a 
hundred years demonstrates that its destiny is extinction, 
•— >not restoration. Individuals may be recovered by 
the labours of some zealous missionary, but it is the fate 
of the race to disappear. In many instances the degrada- 
tion has been voluntary; in others it has been forced 
upon families and races by the iron hand of oppression ; 
in almost all, — ^whether self-chosen by the parents or im- 
posed upon them, — the children, and the children's chil- 
dren have, as a matter of inevitable necessity, been born 
to it. It is a fact broad and palpable in the economy of 
nature, that parents do occupy a federal position, and 
that the lapsed progenitors, when cut off from civilisation 
and all external interference of a missionary character, 
become the founders of a lapsed race. In all such 
instances it is maw, left to the freedom of his own will, 
that is the deteriorator of man. The doctrine of the fall. 
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in its purely theologic aspect, is a doctrine which must be 
apprehended by faith ; but it is something to find, that 
the analogies of science, instead of running counter to it, 
run in exactly the same line."* "The subject," Mr. 
Miller justly remarks, " is one in which we can see our 
way as but — * through a glass, darkly ; ' " and I have long 
been convinced, that commentators on the Bible never err 
more dangerously, than when, in defence of their faith, 
they lose sight of the figures and metonymies of Scrip- 
ture. Seeing, as we may see, every ray of inspiration 
converging to the Cross of Calvary, let us not seek 
to make assurance more sure, by prying into the dark 
recesses of creation for further light respecting our own 
origin and destination. Let the geologist pursue his in- 
teresting inquiries to the utmost; they can no more 
falsify the Bible, than they can exclude the light of the 
sun from the natural world. 

Geological phenomena have, in fact, nearly, if not 
entirely, acquired their proper place in the minds of the 
most competent judges, and are not likely in future to 
disturb the faith of Christians by any misconception of 
their real value, which, when properly essayed, can 
hardly be overrated. 

" The object of Geology is the elucidation of the 
history of the earth, and of the story of its various 
creations." 

The evidences of Christianity do not depend on scien- 
tific investigations, but reach us through the Bible in a 
chain of prophecy and miracle irresistible to the un- 

• Testimony of the Bocks, p. 2S8. 
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sophisticated mind. The works of God war not with 
His word ; but whilst "the heavens declare the glory of 
God," they do not show man what he is by nature — fallen 
nature — ^and what by grace. Such a man as Coleridge, 
of astounding intellect, may have inferred from the con- 
templation of the mingled web of humanity that man is 
not what he was when he came out of the hand of his 
Maker.* But what then ? Uninspired reason, whether 
it sparkle in the mind of a Coleridge or of a Socrates, is 
unable to pass beyond the region of conjecture; and I 
have heard Coleridge himself put the lowly Christian's 
faith in enviable contrast with his own. 

Seeing, nevertheless, that Christianity is emphatically 
the religion of the Bible, it is but right that the appointed 
watchmen more especially should be jealous even of every 
appearance of infringement of its supremacy. Now, the 
Mosaic record is the corner stone of the Bible, and it 
may, therefore, well happen, that whatever seems to 
impugn the authenticity or genuineness of the Pentateuch 
will be challenged by the watchmen ; and I again hail it 
as among the best signs of the times that good and 
sensible men, such as Mr. Miller, are daily bringing for- 
wards fresh elucidations of science as auxiliary to the 
eventual triumph of revealed religion. 

The ministers of the church of Christ are its con- 
stituted watchmen ; and, believing as I do, that the 
apostolic branch of that church established in this land, 
has abundantly produced, and at the present day can 
boast of ministers of unsurpassed piety and learning, how 

• MiUer'a *' Testimony/* p. 265. 
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desirable is it that there should be no apples of discord 
in their conncils, no jarring elements where all should be 
charitj and concord. 

Having already liberated my mind with respect to th^ 
creeds and articles of our church, and the bad tendency 
of their dogmatic teaching on mysterious points, I will 
not renew arguments ad Clerum, but I will ask whothcri 
supposing the obnoxious clauses and the interpolations 
were removed, the Established Church is prepared with 
folds sufficient for the reception of its scattered flocks ? 

The first mission of the Wesleys was to the oountlesa 
multitudes of their fellow-countrymen to whom, till then, 
the glad tidings of salvation had never boon proclaimed ; 
and the wish of their hearts was to have enclosed tlicm 
all within the paling of the National Church, but failing 
in their ability to accomplish this, they made the best 
arrangement in their power for a more general preaching 
of the Gospel. 

The importance of a national, and even of a learned 
national church, is unquestionable ; for without it there 
would be no rallying point against the incursions of un- 
instructed enthusiasts; of which fact none are, I believe, 
more aware than the best informed members of the 
different denominations of dissenters. And I put the 
question to the members generally of the Church of 
England, whether they are not fully cognisant of the 
inadequacy of the present establishment, both in regard 
to ministers and places of worship. Hear the warning 
voice of an old Cornish doctor. Often has it occurred 
to me, in the exercise of my professional duties, to have 
been travelling at nightfall over desolate roads and com- 
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mons, where scattered cottages nevertheless met the eye, 
but where were the churches ? Where, at the tune of 
day to which I allude, were the cottagers ? At seven 
o'clock they were no where to be seen ; but, wait awhile ; 
the hour of eight or nine has arrived ; and you see the 
congregations of some lowly meeting-house wending their 
way homewards from the only place of worship, perhaps, 
where they could have joined together in the praise and 
glory of God ; and I cannot doubt, nay, I have reason to 
say, from my own acquaintance with them, that the 
Spirit of God is often found in the midst of such humble 
congregations. 

I will again put a question, and ask whether it is not 
consistent with human nature, that the comparatively 
short and simple ritual of the meeting-house, and an 
extemporary sermon, in which the mercies of redeeming 
love are ever uppermost in the mind and oh the lips of 
the preacher, are not likely to be more beneficial than 
the long and diversified services of our church? These, 
with the additional attraction of a noble organ, and a 
corresponding choir, are congenial with the habits and 
feelings of the upper classes of society, and no class should 
be excluded from them ; but widely difierent places of 
worship, and a difierent class of ministers, are as much 
required for the scattered peasantry of many rural dis- 
tricts, and for the population of our crowded cities and 
manufacturing towns, as a diversity of habitations. 

Attention, it is true, has of late been paid to the pro- 
vision of a very increased number of free-sittings in 
newly erected churches ; but there must be churches, as 
well as cottages, expressly for the lower orders, and yet 
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not exclusiyelj for them ; and regard must be paid in 
the services to be performed in them to the mental as 
well as social condition of the congregations. 

What all, high and low, chiefly and alike require is, 
that the Gospel be preached in its evangelical simplicity 
and integrity. The Church of Christ is a spiritual build- 
ing ; and I cannot conclude better than with the judicious 
Hooker's description of Him who is the head of it, and of 
what He has done and is now doing for us miserable 
sinners. 

" He which came down from heaven, and descended 
into the lowest parts of the earth, is ascended far above 
all heavens ; that, sitting at the right hand of God, He 
might from thence All all things with the gracious and 
happy fruits of His saving presence. Ascension into 
heaven is a plain local translation of Christ, according to 
His manhood, from the lower to the higher parts of the 
world. Session at the right hand of God, is the actual 
exercise of that regency and dominion wherein the man- 
hood of Christ is joined and matched with the deity of 
the Son of God. Not that His manhood was before 
without the possession of the same power, but because 
the full use thereof was suspended till that humility, 
which had been before as a veil to hide and conceal His 
majesty, were laid aside. After £[is rising again from 
the dead, then did God sit Him at His right hand in 
heavenly places, far above all principality, and power, 
and might, and dominion, and every name that is named, 
not in this world only, but also in that which is to come ; 
and hath put all things under His feet> and hath appointed 
Him over all the head to the church, which is His body. 
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the fulness of Him that filleth all in all. The sceptre of 
which spiritual govemment over us in this present world, 
is at length to be yielded up into the hands of the Father 
which gave it ; that is to say, the use and exercise thereof 
shall cease, there being no longer on earth any militant 
church to govern." 



A PEW MOKE SUPPLEMENTARY WORDS. 

I wish to make it clear that in my exposition of " the 
times of restitution of all things" there is nothing in 
common with the heresy of Photinus. 

According to Photinus, the Eternal Son will Himself 
be absorbed into the person of the Father ; whereas the 
sincere doctrine, delivered to us by St. Paul, is, that 
^'the mediatorial kingdom ended," and the sceptre of 
government, with which "the Son of Man" was invested 
on his ascension into heaven, laid down, the Eternal Son 
of the Father will resume his place in the Godhead, and 
God be again all in all — " three persons in one omni- 
present eternal essence." 

The history of man constitutes that brilliant episode, 
if I may so term it, in creation, which fills the mind with 
wonder and amazement. Created in innocency, but, 
3rielding to the temptations of the Evil One, he forfeited 
the happiness which appertained to him as a being formed 
in the image of his Maker. In conformity, nevertheless, 
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with councils predetermined from all eternity, his hea- 
venly Father did, oat of His unbounded love, take upon 
Him, in the person of the Eternal Son, the nature of man, 
in order to make atonement for the sins of the world. In 
that nature, thus condescendingly taken upon Him, He 
died, and was buried, and rose again from the tomb; and, 
on his ascension into heaven, was welcomed as " His only 
begotten Son" by God the Father, who thereupon set 
Him at His own right hand in the heavenly places — 
** far above all principality, and power, and might, and 
dominion, and every name that is named, not only in this 
world, but also in that which is to come ; and hath put 
all things under His feet, and gave Him to be the head 
over all things to the Church, which is His body; the 
fulness of Hun that filleth all in all." (Eph. i. 21, &c.)' 
Now, the Church, which is Christ's body, and which He 
purchased by His own blood, is composed of the elect 
of Grod from the beginning to the end of the world. 
According to Bishop Pearson, ''at the end, when the need 
of the mediatorial reign has passed away, then the 
mediatorial sceptre shall be laid down, Christ shall reign 
with God upon His right hand ; but as jcar olKovoplavy and, 
in His human nature, He is inferior to the Father, so 
then He shall be subject to the Father ; Grod shall be all 
in alL" Surely it is not a condition of Christ's atoning 
love that He should not only take our nature upon Him 
and become man, but be for ever shackled with humanity. 
As man He died ; as God-man He rose from the tomb ; 
and was hailed, on his ascension into heaven, as the only 
begotten Son of the Father, not as '' the only begotten 
Son" before all worlds, in which light He was equal with 
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the Father ; but as " the God-man," who, for ouf re- 
demption had, in a manner, abdicated His inherent right 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost in the Godhead. 

The very simplicity of truth requires that when the 
enemies of Christ, even the last enemy, shall have been 
subdued, and the mediatorial kingdom ended, the second 
person of the Trinity should resume His place in the 
Godhead. We can, it is true, form no notion whatever 
of the personality of the Eternal Son ; but we cannot fail, 
if we think at all, to discern that at the same time that it 
is purely spiritual, it must also bear the characteristic 
of individuality. But when, by the assumption of the 
human nature, its pure spirituality ceased, how, and in 
what way, the alienation of the " Eternal Son" from the 
Father's bosom can have taken place so as for Him to 
become, in the assumed nature, a sacrifice for the sins of 
a fallen world, must remain among the hidden things 
of God. I am no stranger to what Hooker has written, 
with almost embarrassing prolixity, in maintenance of 
the perpetuity of the God-man ; but a greater than Hooker 
is here ; and great as is my esteem of Hichard Hooker, 
I prefer St. Paul. 

It seems to me impossible for any one to study the 
arguments, and their appropriate texts, brought forward 
by the learned author of " An Exposition of the Thirty- 
nine Articles," without recognising the individuality (for 
personality is comparatively an equivocal term) of each 
of the three persons in the Godhead; and I therefore 
embrace, as the sum of revealed truth, what St. Paul has 
said respecting the conclusion of the mediatorial kingdom, 
and the resumption, by the Eternal Son, of His place in 
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His Father's bosom. Then, at the restitatioD, namely, of 
all things, shall the Son Himself, in respect evidently of 
His human nature, be subject unto Him that put all 
things under Him ; that " God," as Dr. Hammond has 
expressed it, "may be," without the intervention of 
a mediator, "all in all," by a full communication of 
Himself to all his saints, and an intimate union with 
them. 

The words, " whose kingdom shall have no end," were 
added, Bishop Pearson says, to the Nicene Creed against 
the heresy, which then newly arose, denying the eternity 
of the kingdom of Christ ; but the point at issue does not 
respect the eternity of Christ's kingdom — " His natural 
and essential kingdom," which, to quote the words of 
Burkitt, " He had with His Father from eternity. As 
mediator and deputed by His Father, He shall reign no 
longer, but He shall still reign, eternally reign, as God 
equal with the Father ; for His kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom, and His dominion endureth to eternal ages." 
The promise made to Christ (Ps. ex.) was, that His 
spiritual kingdom on earth should last till God had 
brought all the world to be subject to Him ; " then shall 
the Son Himself lay down His kingly office in governing 
His Church ; and, as man, be subject unto Him that 
put all things under Him, that God, ^the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost,' may be, without the intervention of a 
mediator, ' all in all,' by a full communication of Himself 
to all His saints, and an intimate union with them." * 

I should prefer the Greek to all other languages, if it 

* Dn. Wbitby and Hammond. 
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were only for the unerring light it throws on that doctrine 
which comprises all that it behoves us, as Christians, to 
know of the being of God, the inscrutable Jehovah. Our 
own language tells us that there are three persons in the 
Godhead. But the Greek not only tells us this, but, by 
placing €v in contradistinction to Eis, it shows us how it 
may be, a right perception of which would have prevented 
well-meaning men from incurring the very error they 
sought to avoid, of dividing the substance, or confounding 
the persons. 

The Bible nowhere afforded any authority for using the 
adjective " Eternal " substantively. " The Eternal Gk)d 
is thy refuge, and underneath are the everlasting arms." 
(Deut. xxxiii. 27.) There is one Eternal God, and there 
are three eternal persons. The integrity of Holy Writ 
is bound up in this unquestionable proposition, and, such 
being the case, can there be a greater departure from 
Christian verity than to say there are not three Eternals^ 
but one Eternal ? And it is entirely with a view to a 
distinct perception of the difference between personality 
and essence that I have presumed to make an allusion to 
the interpolation of the word *^ One" at the beginning of the 
Nicene Creed. For, however correct it may be, and un- 
doubtedly is, to speak, with St. Paul, of " One God the 
Father," yet it can be so only so far as the word God is 
applicable to the Father, equally with the Son, and with 
the Holy Ghost, and not, therefore, in a creed, one main 
purport of which is to establish the co-etemiiy and co- 
equality of the three persons of the Godhead. But, 
alas ! how sadly humbled do I feel when I reflect on my 
inadequacy to cope with such subjects I I can only plead. 
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in my defence, sincerity of purpose, and the enduring and 
strengthening conviction that nothing is so likely to 
promote the spread of the Gospel and the extension of 
God's kingdom upon earth as a close adherence to the 
plain unsophisticated doctrines of salvation. Amen ! 



THE END. 
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N 2 
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Heads of Houses, the noblemen of the 
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on his urn, 47. 

Godfrey, Rev. N. S., iil. 269. 
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Wordsworth in 1798-9, i. 116. 
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"Wordsworth, 196. 
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Kempthome, friend of H. Martyn ; 
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after the day of Judgment, iv. 150. 
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assemblage of Persian Moolahs, 96 ; 
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by Sir Gore Ooseley, at Tabriz, 111 ; 
his Persian translation of the New 
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Crowe's Night-side of Nature, ii. 
189. 
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of the Ancient Superstitions of India, 
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the age of 30, 11, 88. 
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tor of St. Mawgan, 308 ; Christianity 
contrasted with Hindoo superstition, 
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Miller, his Testimony of the Bocks, 
iv. 245, &c. 
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no other animal, i. 137. 

Nightingales abound at Oottingen, quo- 
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1.90. 

Nostalgia, its influence on Coleridge, 
1.89. 
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Oath, the Coronation, does not exclude 
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cording to the forms of the Scotch 
Kirk, iv. 4. 
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Osorio, Coleridge's Tragedy of, 1. 149; 
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Oxford, Bishop of, his letter to a rural 
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Paley, Archdeacon, his application of 
the word Person to the Uodhcad open 
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Pantlsocracy, i. 27. 
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ridge in his Life of Sir H. Davy,l. 266. 
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Paul, Emperor, i. 183. 
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Perthes, Frederick, references to his 
interesting Memoirs, iv. 212, 227, kc, 

" Phantom Portrait," Coleridge's story 
of, i. 224. 

Phillips's poetical epistle Arom Copen- 
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by Capt. Lyon, 1. 2. 
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Poole, Mr., of Stowey, i. 69. 
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cussed, Iv. 128. 
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captivity, ii. 32. 
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Prus^a, beautiftil Queen of, i. 151; 
King of, revlevrs 1 5,000 Hessian troops 
at Hesse Cassel, 153; Coleridge's 
conversation with a Hessian peasant, 
154. 

Psalms, Ii. 7 ; quotation fh>m Leslie 
relative thereto, 1. 303 ; critical letter 
of Rev. P. Carlyon, 304. 

Punishment, the eternity of It which 
awaits unrepented guilt, the undoubted 
doctrine of revealed religion, iv. A3. 

Puritans ; note by Dr. Hlngston, 1. 13. 
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Qnaken, deny the divine appointment 
of tbe Christian Sabbath, i. 108. 



R. 



Baddiffe, Dr., his times, iBc., Hi. 203. 

Balnbow, its first appearance, ill. 852. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, lU. 142. 

** Bance de Vacbes," traii8lated|fl:om^the 
French,!. 159; effect of home-sickness 
on the Hessian soUUeas in N. America, 
and slngnlar anecdote connected 
ttierewith, 157. 

RatzeboiY, extracts firom Coleridge's 
correspondence when there, 1. 123. 

Rawle, Wm., est. 101, ill. 209. 

Reason, uninspired, onable to pass be- 
yond the region of conJectare,iY. 254. 

Rose, Rev. John, extract firom his Hul- 
sean lectures, 1. 104. 

Bow, Mrs. Mary, ridiculous application 
of a ridiculous story, 1. 134. 

Royal Society3pratt'8 history of, iii.204. 

Russia, ScUkBaser's miniature history of, 
L183. 

" Rovers, Tbe," scene firom, i. 164, &c 



8. 



Saints, communion of, nearest approach 
to on this side the grave, iv. 802. 

Salvation through Christ, ii. 15, Note. 

Scandinavia, projected pedestrian tour 
through, i. 179. 

Scheller, Q. D. F., extract teom his 
travels in Lapland and Bothnia, 1. 56. 

Science, the precision of modem, 
favourable to physicians' prescrip- 
tions, ii. 26. 

Scott, then Mr. Scott, his arrival at 
Clovenford, ii. 01 ; having with him a 
manuscript of the ** Romance of Sir 
Tristram," in which is the name of 
Carlyon, 62 ; quotations firom it, 66 ; 
his return to Edinburgh, with notices 
respecting him, 78 ; War Song written 
by him for the Royal Edinburgh Dra« 
goons, 84; the zealous advocate of 
conservatism in connection with the 
critical state of Great Britata^ at that 
time, 86 ; his opinion of Miltm's " Pa- 
radiseLost,"79,&c.; contrast t)etween 
Milton and him, 87 ; lines pourtray- 
ing him, 88: anecdote of him, 89; 
letter to him communicating the death 
of Dr. Collins, 91 ; mention of Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, and Sir H. Davy, 
93; his luavailing journey to Italy 
after a succession of paralytic attacks, 
94; his return to Abbotsford, and 
death, 95; testimony of a learned 
American to his equanimity and re- 



ligious sincerity, 96; Wordsworth's 
beantiflil lines on his departure for 
Italy, 97; his name and fume uni- 
versal, 97 ; striking testimony to it by 
Bisbop Heber and the Rev. B. Walsh, 
LL.D., 98^101. 

Scriptures, Holy, of the incomparable 
treasure of, Iv. 231. 

Seeker, Bishop, iv. 240. 

Sedgwick, Profts8or,iii. 163; iv. 70. 

Sermon, Coleridge's first lay, L 233. 

Servetus, his burning alluded to slgni- 
flcantiy, iv. 216. 

Shadforth, Thomas, Crimean incident, 
iii. 186. 

Shakspeare, i. 92; Johnson's hyi>ercriti- 
dsm of, 285. 

Shears, John and Henry, their execu- 
tion, iU. 172. 

Shenstone, psitxiy of his lines on the 
hospitality of inns, 1. 178. 

Sherlock, Bishop, quotation firom his 
sermons, 1. 253. 

Smart, Christopher, gained foor Sea- 
tonian poems in suooession, 11. 7. 

Snow-storm and disaster on New- 
market heath, i. 5. 

Socrates, his last words, iii. 198. 

Solitude, fbars in, 1. 141. 

Sociology, its charaoteristics and de- 
fects, illustrated by reitoence chicly 
to the writings of Sir J. Stephen, 

Spinosdsm, i. 193, Sir H. Davy's poeti- 
cal exposition of, 236. 

Spirit, Holy, the ordinary influences 
thereof, i. 232. 

Spm^eon, iv. 206. 

State, intermediate, the inconclusive- 
ness of all that has been written by 
learned divines respecting any such 
state, set forth by reference to their 
writings, and a comparison of them 
with Scripture, iv. 15, &c. 

Stephens, Wm., ill. 218. 

StiUingfleet's Orighies Sacra, iv. 226. 

Sublimity, Coleridge's definition of, i. 
51 ; subject of sublimity continued, 
51. 

Sunday, the Lord's Day, the Christian 
Sabbath, iv. 219. 



T. 



" Table-Talk," Coleridge's, i. 291. 
Taylor, Jeremy, parallel passage in his 

and Washington living's writings, 

i. 96. 
Time— What is it? i. 218. 
Times, Tracts for tbe, ill. 133. 
Tobacco, its pernicious tendency, 1. 39 ; 

Epigram of Fetrus Scriverins on a To- 

bacci>-pipe, 41. 
Trinity, the doctrine of in the highest 

degree consolatory, i. 286; the (dause 
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wbich declares, in the Athenasian 
Creed, that there are not three 
Etemala, bat One Eternal, objec- 
tionable ; the expression, ** Eveiy 
person by himself," equally so, 288, 
289. 

Tnrton. Bishop of lEIy, remarks on a 
quotation of his ftom Paley, i.299. 

Tweed, its changeftQ state, yarlety of 
bait required, 11. 53, 54 ; what*mate- 
rials used in making the proper flies, 
56; apt to swell rapidly, 60. 



U. 

UnlTerdtlee, 4kigli8h, much Improved 
smoe I>r. Glynn's time, ii. 29 ; Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, iU. 1. 

W. 

Walk, fatiguing, from Blankenbnry to 

Qoslar, i. 114. 
Walton, Izaak, Hi. l.-iS ; Iv. 73. * 
Waltzing party, i. 11«». 
War Eclogue. Coleridge's, objected to, 

I. 70. 
Watson, the use made of an ongoarded 



expression of his by Dr. Elliotsou, iv 
101. 

Wells, John, his " Practical Sabbata- 
rian " highly commended, iv. 226. 

Wesley, John, ill. 163. 

Whole Duty of Man, quotation respect- 
ing the Scriptures, iv. 230. 

Wilson's, Processor, testimony to Cole- 
ridge's poetical merit, L181. 

Winterof 1788-9, 1.1. 

Wolftnbuttel Library, 1. 176: curious 
omission in a Bible there, 177 ; Less- 

. ing and Hans Sacks, 176. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, ill. 148. 

Women,the German, considered by Cole- 
ridge superior to the men, i. Ill . 

Worcester, Lord Bishop of, his Charge 
to Candidates for Orders, iv. 237. 

Worlds, plurality of, iU. 278. 

Worship, different places of required for 
the different classes of society, iv. 266. 



Y. 



Yarrell, his History of British Fishes, 

ii. 52. 
Year 1796, memorable, ili. 9. 
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